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Si vacat, et placidi EO I WEN. 


Mes Why to expatiate in this beaten field, Re: 5 1 
1 Why arms, oft us'd — I 8 „ 
If time permit, candour will attend, >: EE 
. Some — debe thi fly may lend, . 
HE difficulty of the firſt addreſs on any new occaſion is. 
felt By every man in his tranſactions with the world, and 
confeſſed by the Fitied and regular forms of falutation which - 
_ neceflity has introduced into all languages. Judgment was wea- 
ried, with the perplexity of being forced upon choice, Where 
there was no motive to preference; and it was . found conve- 
nient that ſome eaſy method of introduction ſhould be eſtab- 


| liſhed, witoh, if it wanted the allurement of novelty, might n- 
. Joy, the ſecurity e has ctiption. - 
few authors . preſented themſelves before. the 


Perha 
publick, "thou: wiſhing that 8 uch ceremonial modes of en- 
trance had been antiently eſtabliſhed, as mi 


from thoſe dangers which the defire of þ 


* Mr. kl hinfto to whom the author of theſe. Pagers is indebted far 
e mottos which are inſerted from the . 
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produce, and precluded the vain expedients of ſoftening cenfure "al 
7 by apologies, or rouſing attention by abruptneſs. _ 
| 3 | ; | I . 


The. Siek dien lte! und the progmia Aut de. em 
fuch-anaddition to- their undertaking, that they have almoſt = ©, 


of a ng: 
unanimouſl yr ns the firſt lines of Homer, and the reader 
needs only be informed of the ſubje& to know in what manner 
tie poem will begin. 33 
But this ſolemn repetition is-hitherto the PEO diſtin tion 
of heroick poetry ; it has never been legally extended to the 
lower orders of literature, but ſeems to be confidered as an he- 
reditary privilege, to be enjoyed only by thoſe who claim it 
from their alliance to the genius of Homer.. 0 
Tube rules which the injudicious uſe of this prerogative ſug- - * 
geſted io Horace, may indeed be applied to the direction of can- 
didates for inferior fame; it may be proper for all to remem- 
ber, that they ought not to raiſe expectations which it is not in 
their power to ſatisfy; and that it is more pleaſing to ſee ſmoke FF _ 
. brightening into flame, than fame Gakiag into ſmoke. 5 
This precept has been long received both from regard to tge 
authority of Horace and its conformity to the general opinion of ß 
the world, yet there have been always ſome, that thought it no % 
deviation from modeſty-to.recommend their own laboùrs, and 
> , imagined themſelves entitled by indiſputable merit to an exemp- 
= > tion from general reſtraints, and to elevations not allowed in 
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common life, "They, "perhaps, believed, that when, like Thu. 
cydidgs, they bequeathed to. mankind ie ad, az estate for 
ever, it was an additional favour to inform them of its value. 


$ 71 


leneies, has Gcnitted the cafe of an author entering the world; 
S ah 0 = ? : 0 rv. #5 * 
unleſs it nia 


1 e E t . 5 . : 
which a mer HP without juſt offence proclaim his own excel- - 


ſtrangers, and c X LES actual exertion o 
| | or is parallel will ſcarcely 


be, diſcovers the Anne of his 
me 


Ve retnembered,"thar unde his judges are inclined to favour 
5 bye, they will hardly be perſuaded to hear the cauſe. _ 
2 2333 | * 
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ee i moſt, sally obtained by indirect and unperceived 8 I 
.. proaches.;. he Who too ſoop profeſſes himſelf a layer, raiſes r- 
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believe their miſtreſs wiſhes for the diſcovery The fame me- 


tod,, if it were practicable to writers, would fave many com- 


| lick, and py proclaitn his pretenſſons to literary honours wen 
he is ſure of 1 | | 


| For who can wonder that, allured on one fide, and frighteneg . , 
on the other, ſome ſhould endeayour to gain favour. by bribing | 


A £8 + 


— tice it may be ſaid, that what it -wants in, prudence js 0 Wa 


them of but little time. 
MWMiemente eita mors venit, aut victoria a. 
Thu battle join, and, ina moment's flight, i: Fab 
Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight.ww——Fzaxcs. 
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2 I c̃hbe queſtion concerning the merit of the day is. ſoon. decided, G7 
and we are not condemned to toil through half a folio, to be 
cConvipced that the writer has broke his prmiſdG6. 

l It is one among many reaſons for which I purpoſe to endeay 
vour the entertainment of my countrymen, by a ſhort eflay on 
Tueſday and Saturday, that I hope not much to tire thoſe . 

whom 1 ſhall not happen to Monks. z and if I am not com- 

. _ mended for the beauty of my works, to be at leaſt ne v7! ad 
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ty. But whether my expectations are moſt fixed on 


find them fo nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to try 
the event of my fir 


this method of publication, which may naturally flatter the au- 


thor, whether he be confident or timorous. The man to whom 
the extent of his knowledge, or the ſprightlineſs of his imagi- 
nation, has, in his own opinion, already ſecured the praiſes of 
the world, willingly takes that way of diſplaying his abilities 
Wich will Woneſf give him an opportunity of hearing the voice 
- of fame; it heightens his alacrity to think in how many places 


Re ſhall hear of what he is now writing, read with ecſtaſſes to- 
Morrow. He will often pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, - that the 


author of a large treatiſe muſt proceed with anxiety, leſt, be- 
fore the completion of his work, the attention of the publick | 


may have changed its object; but that he who is confined to no 
Angle topick, may follow the national taſte through all its varia- 


tions, and catch the aura popularis, the gale of favour, from * 


4 


d c / 
Vor is the proſpect leſs likely to eaſe the doubts of the cau- 
tiqus, and the terrours of the fearful, for to ſuch the ſhortneſs 
CO his abilities to arrange the diſſimilar parts of an exten- 
ve plan, or fears to be loſt in a complicated ſyſtem, may yet 
Rope to adjuſt a few pages without perplexity ; and if, when 
He turns over the repoſitories of his memory, he finds his col- 
lection too ſniall for a volume, he may yet have enough to fur- 


niſh out an eſſay, He that would fear to lay out too much 


rime upon an experiment of which he knows not the event, 
perfuades himſelf that a few days will ſhew him what he is to 
expect from his learning and his genius. If he thinks his own 
Judgment not ſufficiently enlightened, he may, by attending the 
Femarks which every paper will produce; rectify his opinions. 
If he ſhould with too File premeditatiou encumber himſelf by 
an unwieldy ſubject, he can quit it without confeſſing his igno- 
ranice, and paſs to other topics lefs dangerous, or more tract- 


able. And if he finds, with all his induſtry, and all his arti- 
fices, that he cannot deſerve regard, or cannot attain it, he may 


Tet the deſign fall at once, and, without injury to others or 
himſelf, retire to amuſements of greater pleaſure, or to ſtudies | 


bf bettet proſpects 8 


0 performance will not fuſſer e to, attend 
- © any longer thetrepidations of the balance. © . 
there are, indeed, many conveniencies almoſt peculiar to 


of every ſingle N is à powerful encouragement. He that 
i 


ardon or praiſe, I think it not neceſlary to diſcover; for hay- 
E L $ accurately weighed the reaſons for arrogance and fubmiſſion, 
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S.tare loco neſcit, pereunt veſtigia mille 
Ante fugam, abſentemque ferit gravis ungula canpu n. | 


Th impatient courſer pants in every vein, nnn, 
And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plan 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſt. 
Aua, ere he ftarty, a thoulaud ps are loft. | Por, 


%* 15 ah a 
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HAT the mind of man is never ſatisfied with the object ; 
1 immediately before it, but is always breaking away from 
the preſent moment, and lofing itſelf in ſchemes of future felicitys 
and that we forget the proper uſe of the time now in our power, 
to provide for the enjoyment of that which, perhaps, may 
never be granted us, has been frequently remarked ; and as 
this practice is a commodious ſubject of raillery to the gay, ang 
E of declamation to the ſerious, it has been ridiculed with all the - 
1 pleaſantry of wit, and exaggerated with all the amplifications 
of rhetorick. Every inſtance, by which its abſurdity might ap- 
pear moſt Hagrant, has been ſtudiouſly collected; it has been 
marked with eyery epithet of contempt, and all the tropes and 
| figures have been called forth againfi it. 
Cenſure is willingly, indulged, becauſe it always implies 
Tome ſuperiority ; men pleaſe themſelves with imagining that 
they have made a 2 ſearch, or wider ſurvey than others, 
and detected faults and follies, which eſcape vulgar obſeryation, 
And the pleaſure of wantoning in common topics is {9 tempte, - 
| ing to a writer, that he caunot eafily reſigu it; a train of ſens © 
timents generally received enables him to ſhine without labour, 
and to Ongar without a conteſt, - It is ſo eaſy to laugh at 
the folly of him who lives only in idea, refuſes immediate cas 
for diſtant F and jnſtead of enjoying the bleflings of _ 
life, lets life glide away in preparations to enjoy them; & ___ 
affords ſuch opportunities of triumphant exultation, to exem- 
plify the uncertainty of the human ſtate, to rouſe mortals from 
their dream, and inform them of the filent celerity of time; 
that we may believe authors willing rather to tranſmit thay 
examine ſo advantageous 'a principle, and more inclined ( 
purſue a track fo ſmooth and ſo flowery, than Attentively to - 
confider ether it treads to truth. 0 EE Er 
» > 191 of looking forward into futurity ſeems the 
nnavoidable condition of a being, whoſe motions are gradua 
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uſe means for the attainment of his ends, and intend firſt what f 
he performs laſt ; as, by continual advances from his firſt tage | _ 
of exiltenceghe is perpetually. varying the horizon of his pro- 

_-  _ "ſpedts, he muſt always diſcover new motives of action, new ex- 

__ citements of fear, and allurements of defire.  —- © 

The end therefore which at preſent calls forth our efforts will 
be found, when it is once gained, to be only one of the means 
to ſome remoter end. The natural flights of the human mind 
are not from pleaſure to pleaſure, but from hope to hope 
le that directs his ſteps to a certain point, muſt frequently - 
turn his eyes to that place which he ſtrives to reach; he that 
undergoes the fatigue of labour, muſt ſolace his wearineſs witzhng 7 
/ _ the contemplation of its reward. - In agriculture, one of the -: 7 
moſt imple and neceſſary employments, no man turns up the 
eee he thinks of the harveſt, that harveſt which - 275 

_ dlights may intercept, which inundations may ſweep away, or | 

which death or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Teta few maxims are widely received or long retamed but A 

For ſome conformity with truth and nature, it muſt be confeſſe 1 

ed, that this caution againſt keeping our view too intent upon # 
. remote advantages is not without its propriety or uſefulneſs, 9 
- though it may have been recited with too much levity, or en- 1 

Forced with too little diſtinction: for, not to ſpeak of that ve- Ws 
"Hemence of defire which 'preffes through right and wröng to A 
its gratification, or that anxious inquietude which is jufthr _ Þ 
— chargeable with diſtruſt of heaven, ſubjects too ſolemn for my | . 
. preſent purpoſe ; it frequently happens that, by indulging early 
the raptures of ſucceſs, we forget the meaſures neceſſary to 

_ _ Feeure it, and fuffer the imagination to riot in the fruition f 

dime poſſible good, till the time of obtaining it has ſlipped 
12 Thire would however be few enferpriſes of great labour or 
| Hazard undertaken, if we had not the power of magnifying the 


| advantages which we perſuade ourſelves to expect from them. Hir 
f When the knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his com- tha 
N 1 the adventures by which he is to fignalize himſelf in Wit 
tuch a manner that he ſhall be ſummoned to the ſupport. of evi 
empires, ſolicited to accept the heireſs of the crown which he : 
| has preſerved, have honours, and riches to ſcatter about him, con 

and an iſland to beſtow on tus worthy ſquire, very few readers, nan 

amidſt their mirth or pity, can deny that they have admitted one 


y inadequate. "2 


„ _ neceſſary to the production. of every 
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me plants are 9 by too open cxpoture to that ſun 
bk gives life and beauty to the vegetable w orld. 
Perhaps no claſs of the. humat ſpec ies req 
cautioned againſt eee . on ine: 
aſpire to the name of authors; A 1 lively faney no ſoomer 
fads: a hint moving in his mind; hong he makes motnentaneons 
_ excurſions to the preſs, and to the warld;; and with, a-ligtle en-; 
_ _touragement from flattety;. puſhes. e into future. ages; 
and prognoſticates the honours to bet paid him, when envy is 
Sa and faction forgotten, and thoſe, whom partiality now 
_— to obſcuce him, ſhall Have gen wy to the triflevs * 
"Thoſe, who have proceeded ſo far. gs to. appeal 10 he tri⸗ 
bunal of ſucceedin 4 are not likely to-be-cured. N 
infatuation; but all*endeavours ought to be uſed for the pre- 
vention of a diſeaſe, fbr which, when. it has attained its height; 
rhaps no remed will be found in the gardens of philoſophy, 
however ths ſne may | her phyfick of the md, her catharticks 
of vices. ot leuitives of e > 
1 ſhall; therefore: a m yet but lightly touched with . 
19 * ptoms-of the writer's. es ; endeavour to fortily ple 
_ againſt the iafectionz nat without ſome: weak hope; that my 
preſervatives may! extend their virtue wo hun wh * 
n expoſes them to the ſame danger. 
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© Ter pure lecto poterunt.recreare libello, . 


Is fame bur paſſion # Wildom's power mo e 
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fl is ths ſage advice of Epidetus, that a mari ſhould iccuſtor 


' himfelf often to think of what is-mbft fhocking- and terrible; 


that by ſuch reflexions he may be preſerved from too ardent 
wiſhes for dene good; and from too? much dejectioti in real 


compared with which reproach; hatred and oppdſfition, are 


names of happineſs ; yet this worſt, this mean 2 855 ererx 


one who dares to Write Has reaſoti to fear, 


|; I nuncy A i * 
. So naw; and meditate thy tuner l | 
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There is nothing more dreadful to an auihor than neglect, 5 


great or excellent, as 
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than, thoſe that 
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neve that he poſh bly may deſerve neglect; PTY nature may abs, b | 
Have qualified him much to enlarge ot embelliſh knowledge, RE 


nor dent him forth entitled by indiſputable ſuperiority to regu- 
late the conduct of the reſt of mankind ; that though the world 
"muſt be granted to be yet in ignorance, he is not deſtined to 
dliſpel the cloud, nor to ſhine! out as one of the luminaries of 


life. For this ſuſpicion, every catalogue of a library will furniſh 


ſufficient reaſon; as he will find it crouded with names of men, 


ho, though now forgotten, were once no leſs enterpriſing or 


«confident than” himſelf, equally pleaſed with their *own Ty 


ductions, equally Eee, 91 their . 1 and e 


their friends. 
But though it mould Wappen that an author is 7 nat Ne 


excelling, yet his merit may paſs without notice, huddled in .” ; 
the varie > og things,” and thrown into the general miſcellany 


of life. He that endeavours after fame by writing, ſolicits e 
regard of a multitude fluctuating in pleaſures, or immerſed in 
bülineſs, without time for intellectuaf amuſements; he appeals 
to judges prepoſſeſſed by paſſions, or corrupted by prejudices, 


Which preclude their approbation of any new performance. 
Some are too indolent to read any thing till its reputation is 
*eſtablifhed; others too envious to promote that fame, which 


gives them pain by its increaſe. What is new 1s oppoſed, be- 
exufe moſt are unwilling to be taught; and what is known is 


rejected, becauſe it is not ſufficiently conſidered, that men 
more frequently require to be reminded than” informed. hie 
learned are afraid to declare their opinion early, leſt they ſnould 


put their reputation m hazard; the ignorant always imagine 


themſelves giving ſome proof of delicacy, when they refuſe to 
be pleaſed : and he that finds his way to reputation, through 


all theſe obſtructions, muſt acknowledge that he is indebted tg 
other cauſes befides his induſtry, his learning, or his wit. 
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Undifappointed in deſigns, 
With native hanours virtue ſhines z - 
7 Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it e 
As giddy rabbles ſmile or fro-wn.—ELyNINXS TW. 


HE taſk of an author is, either to teach what is not known, 
gor to recommend known truths by his manner of adoru- 
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ver FIRE to. the proſpect, or 'to vary the dreſs and gtuatian 
of common objects, ſo as to give them freſh grace and more 
powerful attractions; to 00 ſuch flowers over the regions 
through Which the intellect has already made its progreſs, as 
may tempt it to return, and take a ſecond view of thuags ball 
. over or 7 regarded. 

Either of theſe Jabours is very difficult; 3 that they 


may not be fruitleſs, men muſt not only be perſuaded of the ir 
errors, but reconciled to their guide; they muſt not only con- 
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feſs their ignorance, but, what a3 hill leis pleaſing, muſt allow 
that he, from whom they are to lea is more knowing chan wa 


themſelves, 


It might be cs, that lh an 1 was in itlelk 


Tuns irkſome and hazardous; that none would be found 


ſo malevolent as wantonly to add weight to the ſtone of Siſyphus; 


and that few endeavours would be uſed to obſtruct thoſe ad- 
vances to reputation, which muſt be made at ſuch an expence 
of time and thought, with ſo great hazard in the DRATTINgS; 
and with fo little advantage from the ſucceſs, -- | 


Vet there is a certain race of men, that either imagine it 


their duty, or make it their amuſement, to hinder the recep- 
tion of every work of learning or genius, who ſtand as centinels ' 
in the ayennes of fame. and value themſelves 1 ing 


Ignorance and Envy the firſt notice of a prey. 
To theſe men, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by the appellation 


of Criticks, it is neceſſary for a new author to find ſome means 
of recommendation. It is probable that the moſt malignant 
of theſe perſecutors might be ſomewhat ſoftened, and pre- 
vailed on, for a ſhort time, to remit their fury. Having for 

this purpoſe confidered many expedients, J find in the records 


of ancient times, that Argus was lulled by muſic, and Cerberus 
quieted with a ſop; and am, therefore, inclined to believe that 


modern criticks, who if they have not the eyes, have the watch-! 


fulneſs of Argus, and can bark as loud as Cerberus, though 


methods of the ſame kind. I have heard how ſome have 


E they cannot bite with equal force, might be ſubdued 


been pacified with claret and a ſupper, and as laid 1 1e 
with the ſoft notes of flattery ., - 


Though the nature of my 1 gives. me | ſuſſcient.. 


| reaſon to dread the united attacks of this virulent, generation, 


yet I have not hitherto perſuaded myſelf to take any meaſures : 
for flight or treaty. For I am in doubt whether they can act 
againſt me by lawful authority, and. ſuſpect that they have 


preſumed u a forged commiſſion, ſtiled themſelves the mini- 
ſters.-of- Criticiſm, without any authentick evidence of delega- | 


tion, and uttered their own. determinations as thy. decrees. of "ie 


hi her Judicature, 12 
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- 4 of witſtves, ale the tack 8 df. Labour a of N - 
| Truth; ſhe was, at her birth, commmtted tothe care of Juſtice, FF 
= and brought up by her in 'the palace of Wiſdom. Being foon _ . 
diſtinguiſted bythe celeftials err qualities, . 
| was appointed the governeſs of Fancy, and empowered to beat FF 
time to the chorus * the Mules, when they ſung before _ 
throne of Jupiter. e 
When the Muſes condeſcentied to viſit thikewerprorld, they £7 
- came accompanied by Criticiſm, to whom, upon her deſcent 
from her native regions, Juſtice gave a ſceptre, to be carried F 85 
aloft in her right-hand; one end of which was tinctured with | 
ambroſia, and enwreathed with a golden foliage of amaranths Oe 
and days; ; the other end was encircled with cypreſs and po 
pics, and dipped i in the waters of Oblivion. In her left d 
1he bore an unextinguiſpable torch, manufactured by Labour 
and lighted by Truth, of which it was the particular quality 
immediately to ſhew every thing in its true form, however it 
might 5e diſguiſed to.common eres. Whatever Art could 
complicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon the firſt gleam 
Sf the torelvof Fruth, exhibited in its diſtinct parts and ori: 
ginal fimplicity; it darted through the labyrinths of — 
nd ſhewed at once all the abſnrdiries to which they ſerved 
for refuge; it pierced through the robeg, which Rhetorick 
otkten fold to Falſhood, and detected the diſproportion of Parts, | 
OS. which artificial veils had been contrived to cover. 
© - Thus furniſhed for the execution of her office, e 
| gon to \ ſurvey the performances of thoſe who: profeſſed them- 
ſelves the votaries of the Muſes. © Whatever was brought be- 
fore her, the beheld by the ſteady light of the torch of Truth; 
and when her examination had convinced her that the laws of a | 
juſt: writing had been obſerved, the tonched it with the —_—_ 7 . 


W end of the Keptre, wid conk goed it e immor⸗- 
talit7. g S eg 
But it more frequently ppened, that in he works: which 

| required her inſpection, there was ſome impoſture attempted; 
that falſe colours were laborioufly laid; that ſome ſecret in- 

equality was foumd between the words and ſentiments, or ſome 
difimilitude of the ideas and the original objects; that incon- 
gruities were linked together, or that ſome parts were of no 

uſe but to * the appearance of the whole, without: con-: 5 

| _ - tributing to its beauty, ſolidity, or uſefulneſs. . 
_—_— -Wherever ack cht Aopbrzee were made, and they were made 
* 8 whenever theſe faults were committed, Criticiſm refuſed the 

L touch hich conferred the ſanction of immortality ; - and when 
1 the errors were frequent and groſs, reverſed the ſeeptre, and 
let drops of Lethe diſtil from the poppies and cypreſa, a fatal 
imildew, which immediately Rn” to walls tho work awer, ll . 
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There were ſome compoſitions brought to the teſt, in Wbien i 

when the ſtrangeſt light was thrown upon them, their beauties ( 
- and faults appeared ſo equally mingled, that Criticiſm food with 

ber ſceptre poiſed in her baud, in doubt whether to ſhed Jethe 7? | 


or ambrofia upon them. . Theſe at laſt increaſed to ſo great a _ 
number, that ſhe was weary of attending ſuch doubtful elayns 5 * 

and, for fear of uſing improperly the ſcęptre of juſtice, referred 

the cauſe to bene . one _— 
The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, were, ſome — 
few caprices excepted, conformable to juſtice: and many who ũ 

thought themſelves ſecure by a ſhort forbearance, have funk _  —_— 
under his ſeythe, as they were poſting down with their volumes (‚‚ 
in triumph eee It was 9bſerveble that ſons were des | 
ſtroyed by little and little, and others cruſhed for ever by a 
„ e or Tl 
Criticiſm having long kept her eye fixed ſteadily upon Time, 

was at Jaſt ſo welf gen el yd b cent, that 3 

: 7 7 the earth with her patroneſs Aſtrea, and left prejudice and _ 
Falſe Taſte to ravage at large as the aſſociates of Fraud and 1 
_ Miſchisf; contenting herſelf thenceforth to ſhed her imfluenees Az 
from afar upon ſome ſelect minds, fitted for its reception by” 
lea / V' on TT es buds a 
Before her departure ſhe broke her ſceptre ; of which the 
ſhivers that formed the ambroſial end were caught up hy Flat» 

tery, and thoſe that had been infected with-the waters of Lethe 
were, with equal haſte, ſeized by Malevolence. The followers 

of Flattery, to whom ſhe diſtributed her part of the ſceptre, 
neither had, nor defired light, but touched indifcriminately. 

whatever power or intereſt happened to exhibit. The come 
panions of Malevolence were ſupplied by the Furies with a 

_ torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal Iuſtre, chat 

ts light fell auſy upon faul. 


i light, but rather darkne viſible; 3 
ders ea de aiteorer fights of wos. 


With theſe fragments of authority, the ſlaves of Flattery and 
Male volence marched out, at the command of their miſtre ſſes, 
to confer immortality, or condemn to oblivion, But the ſcep= 

tre had now loſt its power; and Time paſſes his ſentence at 


* 


]cifure, without any regard 40 their determinations. 
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Simul et jurunda et idonea dicere vitz.——t 


And join beth profit and delight in one.— CRE. 5 : a 


pf as works of fiftion, with which the preſent generation 
ſeems more particularly delighted, are ſuch as exhibit life 


in its true ſtate, diverſified only by accidents that daily happen 6 
in the world, and influenced by paſſions and qualities which are » 
feally to be found in converfing with mankind © © Bo ky 
This kind of writing may be termed not improperly the c6- 6 
medy of romance, and is to be conducted nearly by the rules of | ©X 
gomick poetry. Its province is to bring about natural event: 2» 
hy ealy means, and to keep up curivfty without the help of -4 
onder: it is therefore precluded from the machines and expes | 4 
dients of the heroick romance, and can neither employ giants to 1 
Thatch away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor Knights to bring b 
her back from captivity; it can neither be wilder its perſonages 8 
in deſarts, nor lodpe mem 10 knagmary callles.” oe Re on t 

Is remember a remark made by Scaliger upon Pontanus==that” Fe 
All his writings are filled with the ſame images; and that if you a 
take from him his lihes and his roſes, his ſatyrs and his dryads of 
he will have nothing left that can be called poetry. In like) de 
manner, almoſt all the fictions of the laſt age will vaniſh, if you W 
deprive them of a hermit and a wood, a battle and a ſhipwreck. k.. wt 
Why this wild ſtrain of imagination found reception ſo long, 7 

in polite and learned ages, it is not eaſy to conceive; but we An 
cannot wonder that white readers could be procured, the au- Tot 

- thors were willing to continue it; for when a man had by prac- hin 
tice gained ſome fluency of language, he had no farther care . 0 
than to retire to his Cloſet, let looſe his invention, and heat his | tha 
mind with incredibilities : a book was thus produced without 1 
Hear of criticiſm ; without the toil of ſtudy, without knowledge Mac 
)))) wth He, =  -OTTTOTS n W IR and 
_ The taſk of our preſent writers is very different; it requires thar 
together with that learning which is to be gained from books, that is 1 
experience which can never be attained by ſolitary diligence, vioh 
but muſt ariſe from general converſe and accurate obſervation of the 
the living world. Their performances have, as Horace ex- ftrai 
preſſes it Plus oneris quantum veniæ minus—little indulgences whic 
and therefore more diffculty. They are engaged W r 


THE RAMBLER _-» yg 
of which every one knows the original; and can detect any de- 


viation from exactneſs of reſemblance. Other writings are ſafe 


except from the malice of learning, but theſe are in danger 

from every common reader: as the flipper ill executed was cen 
ſured by a ſhoemaker who happened to ſtop in his way at hs 
| Venus of Apelles „C ITO EOS ND. EN Þ5 1 . 
But the fear of nat being approved as juſt copiers of humaa 
manners, is not the moſt important concern that an author of 
this ſort ought to have before him, - Theſe books are written 
chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom they 
ſerve as lectures of conduct, and introductions into life. They 
are the entertainment of minds unfurniſhed with ideas, and + 
therefore eafily ſuſceptible of impreſſions; not fixed by prin- 
ciples, and therefore eaſily following the current of fancy ; not 
informed by experience, and eonſequently open to every falſe 
fuggeſtion avd Partial accu, nh; os 
- That the higheſt degree of reverence ſhould be paid to youth, 
and that nothing indecent ſhould. be ſuffered ta approach thejx © 
eyes or ears, are precepts extorted by ſenſe and virtue from an 


ancient writer by no means eminent for chaſtity of thought, 8 


The ſame kind, though not the ſame degree of caution, is re- 
quired to every thing which is laid before them, to ſecure them 
from unjuſt prejudices, perverſe opinions, and incongruous come 
Hinton Sf enge ?ðĩx] Bb „ 
In the romances formerly written, every tranſaction and ſen- 
timent was ſo remote from all that paſſes among men, that the 
reader was in very little danger of making any applications ta 
himſelf; the virtues and crimes were equally beyond his ſphere 
of activity; and he amuſed himſelf with heroes and with traitars, 
deliverers and perſecutors, as with beings of another ſpecies, 
whoſe actions were regulated upon motives of their owng: and 
who had neither faults nor excellencies in common with himſelf, 
But when an adventurer is levelled with the reſt of the world, 
and acts in ſuch ſcenes of, the univerſal drama as may be the 
lot of any other man, young ſpectators fix their eyes upon 
him with cloſer attention, and hope, by abſerving his behas 
viour and facceſs, to regulate their own practices when they 
{ball be engaged in the like part. FC. 
For this reaſon, theſe familiar hiſtories may perhaps he 
made of greater uſe than the ſolemnities of prafeſſed morality, 
and convey the knowledge of vice and virtue with more efficagy 
than axioms and definitions. But if the power of example 
is ſo great as to take poſſeſſion of the memory by a kind of 
violence, and produce effects almoſt without the intervention of 
the will, care ought to be taken that when the choice is unte: 
ſtrained, the beſt examples only ſhould be exhibited ; and thag 
which is likely to operate fo ſtrongly, ſhquld not be miſchievous 
r uncertain ip its effects, Ono regs a oo T0 - 
Es pos The 
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Tue chief advantage which: theſe fictions have over teal- life 


3s, that their authors are at liberty, though not to invent, yet 


to ſelect objects, and to cull from the maſs of mankind; thoſe 


as a diamond, though it cannot be made, may be pokiſtied by 


art, and placed in ſuch a fituation as to diſplay that luſtre 


which before was buried among common ſtones; ss ]ĩ]2A 
It is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt excellendy of art, 11 . 


 Injtate nature; but it is neceffary to diſtinguifſi thoſe parts o 
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nature which'are moſt proper for imitation: greater care is ll , 


required in repreſenting life, which is ſo often difeoloured by 
pathon,- or deformed; by wickedneis.' If the world be promi: 


cuouſly deſcribed; I cannot ſee of what uſe it can be to read/the 


zecount; or why it may not be as fate to turn the eye inimes 


diately upon mankind as upon a mirror, which ſhews att that 


« 


preſents itſelf without diſcruminations „ 
Ir is therefore not a ſufficient vindieation of a character, that 


it is drawn as it appears, for many chlaracters ought never to. be 
drawn; nor of a narrative, that che train of events is agreeable 


to obſervation and experience, for that ooſervation Whieh is 

called knowledge of the world, will be found much moe fre- 
ently to make men cunning than goed. The purpoſe of 
eſe Writings is ſurely not only to ſheiv mankind, but to pro- 

vide that they may be ſeen hereafter with leſs hazard; tc 


teach the means of avoiding the ſnares which are laid by 
'Treachery for Innocence, without infufing any wiſh for that 


ſuperiority witty which the betrayer flatters his vanity; to give 
the power of counteracting fraud, without the temptation to 
practiſe it; to initiate youth by mock encounters in the art f 
neceflary defence, and to increaſe prudence without impairing. 
Many writers, for the ſake of followitig nature; ſs mingle 


good and bad qualities in their prineipal perſonages, that they 


are both equally conſpicuous; and as We accomparty. them 


through their adventures with delight; and are led by degrees to 


intereſt ovrtelves im their favour, we loſe the abhorrence f 


— their faults, becauſe they do not hinder our pleafure, or per- 


haps regard them with ſome kindneſs for being united with e 
There have deen men, indeed ſplendidly wicked; whoſe en- 
downients threw a brightneſs on their crimes, and u hot ſearce 
any villainy made perfectly deteſtable, becauſe they never. 
could be wholly diveſſed of their excellencies ;- but fueh have 
deen in all ages the great corrupters of the world; and their 
relemblance ought no more to be preſerved, than the art of 
murdering Without pain. | | „„ 
Soze have advaneed without due attention to the cenſequen- 
668 of this notion, that certain virtues have their n 
| | 1 raults 3 
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faults, and therefore that to exhibit either apart is to deviate 


from probability. Thus men are obſerved by Swift to, be 


_ « grateful in the ſame degree as they ate reſentful.” This : 
principle, with others of the ſame kind, ſuppoſes man to act 
from a brute impulſe, and purſue a certain degree of inclina- 
tion, without any choice of the object; for, otherwiſe, though 


it ſhould be allowed that gratitude and reſentment axiſe from 
the ſame conſtitution. of the paſſions, it follows not that they will 


be equally indulged when reaſon is conſulted; yet unleſs that 


conſequence be admitted, this ſagatious maxim becomes an 


empty ſound; without any relation to practice or tölife. 


Nor is it evident, that even the firſt motions to theſe effects 


are always in the ſame proportion. For pride, which produces 
quickneſs: of reſentment, will obſtruct gratitude, by unwillig 


neſs to admit that inferiority: which obligation implies ; ant it 18 
very unlikely, that he who cannot think he receives à favour, 
eee ee or repay it. - | 1 0 e 4 C4; 1 
It is of the utmoſt importance to mankind,” that poſitions 

this tendency ſhould be laid open and confuted; for ile men 


conſider good and evil as ſpringing from the ſame root, they” 5 
will ſpare the one for the ſake of the other, and in Judging, if 
not of others at leaſt of themſelves, will be apt to eſtimate 
their virtues by their vices. To this fatal error all thoſe wilt 


contribute, who confound the colours of right and wrong, and, 


inſtead of helping to ſettle their boundaries, mix them with ſo 


+ 


much art, that no common mind is able to difunite tlem. 


In narratives, where hiſtorical veracity has no place,'T'eannot 
diſcover why there ſhould'not be exhibited the moſt perfect idea 
of virtue; of virtue not angelical, nor above ö for 


what we cannot credit we ſhall never imitate, but the higheſt 


and pureſt that humanity can reach, which, exerciſed in fuck 


trials as the various revolutions of things ſhall bring upon it, 


may, by conquering fome calamities, and enduring others, teach 
us what we may hope, and what we can perform. Vice, for 


vice is neceſſary to be ſhewn, ſhould always diſguſt; nor ſhould 


the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of courage, be ſo united 


with it, as to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, it 
ſhould raiſe hatred by the malignity of its practices, and con- 
tempt by the meanneſs of its ſtfatagems; for while it is ſap 


orted by either parts or ſpirit, it will be ſeldom heartily ab- 


orred. © The Roman tyrant was content to be hated if he was 
but feared; and there are thouſands of the readers of romances. 


willing to be thought wicked, if they may be allowed i be wits. - 
It is therefore to be ſteadily inculcated, that virtue wathehivheft 
proof of underſtanding, and the only ſolid bafis of greatneſs ; 

and that vice is the natural conſequence of narrow thoughts, 


that it begins in miſtake, and ends in igneminy. | 
Vol. I. 15 : C | Nun. 
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Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbo s, 
Nunc frondent ſilvæ, nunc formoſiſſimus annus.Virg. 

Now ev*ry field, now ev'ry tree is greenz  _ 
' | » * 5 FOR Ta EY Is ; 

Now genial nature's faireſt face is ſeen.————ElIphinfton. 


> : : 


EVI man is ſufficiently diſcontented with ſome circum- 


Ls ſtances of his preſent ſtate, to ſuffer his imagination to 
range more or leſs in queſt of future happineſs, and to fix upon 
ſome point of time, in which, by the removal of the inconveni- 
ence which now perplexes him, or acquiſition of the advantage 
which he at preſent wants, he ſhall find the condition of his life 
very much improved, %%%  paaphis 
When this time, which is too often expected with great impa- 


tience, at laſt arrives, it generally comes without the bleſſing for 
which it was defired ; but we ſolace ourſelves with ſome new 


proſpect, and preſs forward again with equal eagerneſs. _,. + 
It is lucky for a man, in whom this temper prevails, when he 
urns, his hopes upon things wholly out of his own power; 

ce he forbears then to. precipitate his affairs, for the ſake of 
the great event that is to complete his felicity, and waits for the 
bliſsful hour, with leſs neglect of the meaſures neceſſary to be 
taken in the mean time. | „„ 


1 have long known a perſon of this temper, who indulged his - 


dream of happineſs with leſs hurt to himſelf than ſuch chimeri- 
cal wiſhes. commonly . produce, and adjuſted his ſcheme with 
ſuch addreſs, that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of 
the year, and in the other part never wholly blaſted. Many, 


perhaps, would be defirous of learning by what means he pro- 


cured to himſelf ſuch a cheap and laſting ſatisfaftion. It was 


gained by a conſtant practice of referring the removal of all his 
uneaſineſs to the coming of the next ſpring ; if his health was 


impaired, the ſpring would reſtore it ; 1f what he wanted was at 
a high price, it would fall its value in the ſpring. _ — 
The ſpring indeed did often come without any of theſe ef- 


fects, but he was always certain that the next would be more 


propitious; nor was ever yet convinced, that the preſent ſpring 
would fail him before the middle of ſummer; for he always 


talked of the ſpring as coming till it was paſt, and When it was 
once paſt, every one agreed with him that it was coming. 85 


1 


ry 


feel unmoderate pleaſure in the contemplation of this delightful 


4 


ſeaſon; but I haye the ſatis faction of finding many, whom it 


2 


By long converſe with this man, I am, perhaps, brought to 
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fo there is, I believe; icaree any poet ot eminence, who Has not 
lef ſome teſtimony of his fondneſs for the flowers, the zephyrs, 


and the warblers of the ſpring, Nor has the moſt luxuriant ma- 
gination been able to deſeribe the ſerenity and 12 of — 


In pe 


* here is, indeed, ſomething inexpreſſibly pleaüng in the An= 
nual renovation of the: world, and the new diſplay of the treas 


golden age, otherwiſe than by giving a perpetual 


higheſt reward of uncorrupted innocent. 


ſures of nature. The cold and darkneſs of winter, with the 


naked deformity of every object on which we turn our eyes, 
make us rejoice at the tucceeding ſeafon, as well for hat wWeèe 


have eſcaped, as for what we may enjoy; and every budding 


flower, which a warm ſituation brings early to our view, is con- 
ſidered by us as a meſſenger to notify the eren of mers 
Joyous days. 


The ping affords' to a mind, fa; Gp hab the A of 


cares or paſhons as to be vacant to calm amuſements, almoſt 
every thing that our preſent ſtate makes us-capable of enjoying. 
The variegated verdure of the fields: and woods, the ſucceſſion 


of grateful. odours, the voice of pleaſure pouring out its notes 


on every fide, with the gladneſs apparently conceived-by-every 
animal, from the growth of his food, and the clemency'of the 
weather, throw over the whole earth an air of gaiety, N 
expreſſed by the ſmile of nature. 

et there are men to whom theſe ſcenes are able to give no 


delight, and who hurry away from all the varieties of rural beau- 


ty, to loſe their hours, and divert their thoughts by cards, or als 
ſemblies, a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the dax. 

It may be laid down as a poſition which will ſeldom deceivey 
that when a man cannot bear his own company, there is ſome= 
thing wrong. He muſt fly from himſelf, either becauſe he feels 
a tediouſneis in life from the equipoiſe of an ernpty mind, which, 
having no tendency to one motion more than another but as it 
is impelled by ſome external power, muſt always have recourſe 
to foreign objects; or he muſt be afraid of the intruſion of ſome 
unpleafing ideas, and, perhaps, is ſtruggling to eſcape from the 


remembrance of a loſs, the fear of à calamity, or ſome other 
thought of greater horror. 


Thoſe whom ſorrow 8 to enjoy the pleaſures: of 
contemplation, may properly apply to ſuch diverfions, provided 


they are innocent, as lay ſtrong hold on the attention; and thoſe 
whom fear of any future affliction chains down. to miſery, muſt : 


endeavour to obviate the danger. 


My conſiderations ſhall, on this acenians be tenet: on fuck. 
as are burdenſome to themſelves merely becauſe they want ſub⸗ 


jects for reflection, and to > hem the volume of nature is thrown 
C2 open, 
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they never dearned to read-the VV 
A French author has advanced this ſeeming paradox, that 


255 = o 5 ; 5 „ : 6 ; | 0 4 \ | * 5 
open, without affording them pleafyre or inſtruction, becauſe 
. e ,, E35R RE O; 


very few men know-how to! take a walk ; and, indeed, it is true, 


that few know how to take a walk with a proſpect of any other 


pleaſure, than the ſame company would haye afforded them at 
hame. 1855 SEE 15 8 


.* 


There are animals that borrow- their colour from the neigh- 
bouring body, and, conſequently, vary their hue as they happen 
to change their place. In like manner it ought to be the en- 
deavour of every man to derive his reflections from the objects 


about him; for it is to no purpoſe that he alters his poſition, 
if his attention continues fixed to the ſame point. The mind 


ſhould be kept open to the acceſs of every new idea, and ſo far 
diſengaged from the predominance of particular thoughts, as 


eaſily to aceommodate itſelf to occaſional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every new ob- 
ject to his entertainment, finds in the productions of nature an 
inexhauſtible ſtock of materials upon which he can employ him- 


ſelf, without any temptations to envy or malevolence ; faults, 
perhaps, ſeldom totally. avoided by thoſe, whoſe judgment is 


much exerciſed upon the works of art. He has always a cer- 


tain proſpect of diſcovering; new reaſons for adoring the ſove- 


reign Author of the univerſe, and probable. hopes of making 


fome diſcovery of benefit to others, or of profit to himſelf. 
There is no doubt but many vegetables and animals have qua- 
lities that might be of great uſe, to the knowledge of Which 


there is not e rer much force of penetration, or fatigue of 
nly frequent experiments and cloſe attention. 

What is ſaid by the chymiſts of their darling mercury, is, per- 
haps, true of every body through the whole creation, that, if a 
thouſand lives ſnould be ſpent upon it, all its properties would 


ſtudy, but o 


not be found out. 


Mankind muſt neceſſarily be diverſified: by various taſtes, 


ſince life affords and requires ſuch multiplicity of employments, 
and a nation of naturaliſts is neither to be hoped, or defired ; 
but it is ſurely. not improper to point out a freſh amuſement to 
thoſe who langwiſh- in health, and repine in plenty, for want of 


ſome ſource of diverſion that may be leſs eaſily exhauſted, and to 


inform the multitudes of both ſexes, who are burthened with 
every new day, that there are many ſhows which they have not 

He that enlarges his curioſity after the works of nature, de- 
monſtrably multiplies the inlets to happineſs ; and, therefore, 
the younger part of my readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal 


ſpeculation, muſt excuſe me for calling upon them, to make 
uſe at once of the ſpring of the year, and the ſpring of life; to 
83 . | EY eee 
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acquire, while their minds . may be yet impreſſed with new: 
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mages, a love of innocent pleaſures, .and an ardour for uſeful 
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knowledge; and tg remember, that a blighted 1 Wing makes a 
barren year, and that the vernal flowers, however bes 

ay, are only intended; by nature as preparatives to autu 
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Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus a- que 


Quyasdrigis petimus bene vivere : quod petis, hie eſt; 8 
Efſt vlubris, animus ſi te non deficit æquus. Hor. : 
Active in indolence, abroad we roam We * 


| In queſt of happineſs, which dwells at home: 
With vain purſuits fatigu'd, at lengthyou'll find, | 
No place excludes it from an equal mind. Elphinſton. 


SIG: 
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HAT man ſhould never ſuffer his happineſs to depend 
upon external circumſtances, is one of the chief precepts. 
of the ſtoical philoſophy ; a precept, indeed, which that lofty 
ſect has extended beyond the condition of human life, and in 
which ſome of them ſeem! to have compriſed an utter excluſion 
of all corporal pain and pleaſure, from the regard or attention 
of a wiſe man. ; 115 I to 4 a4 4 | 25 %» «˖‚oW»(-‚ 8 
Such /aptentia inſaniens, as Horace calls the doctrine of an- 
other ſect, ſuch extravs gance of philoſophy, can want neither 
authority nor argument for its confutation: it is overthrown by 
the experience of every hour, and the powers of nature riſe up 
againſt it. But we may very properly enquire, how near to 
this exalted ſtate it is in our power to approach, how far we 


can exempt ourſelves. from outward influences, and ſecure to 


our minds a tate of tranquillity ; for, though the boaſt of ab- 
ſolute independence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibi- 
lity to every impulſe, and a patient ſubmiſſion to the tyranny'of 
caſual troubles, is below the dignity of that mind, which, how- 
ever depraved or weakened, boaſts its derivation from a celeſtial 
original, and hopes for an union with infinite goodneſs, and un- 
variable felicity. VVV EEC E > wo EAI, 4 


Ni vitiis pejora fovens 
Proprium deſerat ortum. 
Unleſs the ſoul, to vice a thrall, 
Deſert her own original. 


The neceſſity of erecting ourſelves to ſome degree of intellec- 
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| tual dignity, and of preſerving reſources of pleafure, which may 1 
. not be wholly at the mercy of accident, is never more apparent: 
N than when we turn our eyes upon thoſe whom fortune has let 6 
looſe to their own conduct; who, not being chained down by 1 

their condition to a regular and ftated allotment of their hours, 1 

are obliged to find themſelves bufineſs or diverſion, and having 1 

nothing within that can entertain or employ them, are compelled . 

to try all the arts of deſtroying time. 7 

The numberleſs expedients practiſed by this claſs of mortals 7 

to alleviate the burthen of life, is not leſs ſhameful, nor, perhaps, 1 

much leſs pitiable than thoſe to which a trader on the edge of 65 

bankruptcy is reduced, I have ſeen melancholy, overſ pread a ir 

whole family at the diſappointment of a party for cards; and hi 

when, after the propoſal of a thouſand ſchemes, and the diſpatch | fo 

of the footmen upon a hundred meſſages, they haye ſubmitted, _ of 

with gloomy reſignation,” to the misfortune of paſſing one even- ; 

ing in converſation with each other, on a ſudden, ſuch are the 2 

revolutions of the world, an unexpected viſitor has brought them "i 

relief, acceptable as proviſion to a ſtarving city, and enabled them _ fel 

to.hold out till the next day. my oe moe prot Ber Qs 

The general remedy of thoſe who are uneaſy without knows the 

ing the cauſe, is change of place; they are willing to imagine im 

that their pain is the conſequence of ſome local in convenience, licl 

and endeavour to fly from it, as children from their ſhadows z/ vat 

always hoping for ſome more ſatisfactory delight from every. | cor 

new ſcene, and always returning home with diſappointment and Th 
%%% ¼ wad 25 ogra Yo er Do fire 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, without reflect» gle 

ing on thoſe that ſuffer under the dreadful ſymptom of canine our 

madneſs, termed by phyſicians the dread of water? Theſe mi- not 

ſerable wretches, unable to drink, though burning with thirſt, witt 

are ſometimes known to try various contortions or inclinations? will 

of the body, flattering themſelves that they can ſwallow in one little 

6 40 that liquor which they find in another to repel their: mon 

et ſuch folly is not peculiar to the thoughtleſs or ignorant, [ tyrar 

but ſometimes ſeizes thoſe minds which ſeem moſt exempted ſuch 

from it, by the variety of attainments, quickneſs of penetration, chaſi 

or ſeverity ot judgment; and, indeed, the pride of wit and poſe 
knowledge is often mortified by finding that they confer no ſes. uſefu 

curity againſt the common errors which miſlead the weakeſt and once 
meaneſt of mankind. . e . ſucce 
Theſe reflections aroſe in my mind upon the remembrance of Th 
a paſſage in Cowley's preface to his pvems, where, however exs ſafe e 
alted by genius, and enlarged by ſtudy, he informs us of a ſcheme limits 
of happineſs to which the imagination of a girl, upon the loſs of tives 
8 her arſt lover, could have ſcarcely given way; but which he cacioi 


ſeems to have indulged till he had totally forgotten its abſurd- 
9-4 | itys 6-0 
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hindered only by his reaſon. 


. 
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ity, and would probably. have put in execution, had he beer 


1 


the execution has been accidentally diverted, and does ſtill vehe- 


mently continue, to retire myſelf to ſome, of out American 


plantations, not to ſeek for gold, or enrich myſelf wich the 
' traffick of thoſe parts, which is the end of moſt men that travel 
thither ; but to forſake this world for ever, with all the yanities 


and vexations of it, and to bury myſelf there in ſome obſcure 
retreat,” but not without the copiglation of letters and philo- 
' Such was the chimerical proviſion which Cowley had made; 
in his own mind, for the quiet of his remaining lis, 
he ſeems to recommend to poſterity, ſince there is no other rea» 
ſon for diſcloſing it. Shrely no ſtronger inſtance can be given 
of a perfuafion that content was the inhabitant of particular re- 
ions, and that a man might ſet fail with a fair wind, and leave 
hind him all his cares, incumbrances, and calamities. | 


If he trayelled fo far with no other purpoſe than to bury Bin- 


felf in fome obſcur 7 retreat, he might ave found, in his own | 
country, innumerable coverts ſufficiently dark to have concealed | / 
the genius of Cowley; for whatever might be his opinion of the 


lick life, a ſhort experience would have convinced him, that pri- 
vation is eaſier than acquiſition, and that it would require little 
continuance to free himſelf from the intruſion of the world. 


There is pride enough in the human heart to prevent much de- 
fire of acquaintance with a man, by. whom we are ſure to be ne- 
glected, however his reputation for ſcience or virtue may excite 
our curiofity or eſteem ; fo that the lover of retirement needs 


not be afraid leſt the reſpect of ſtrangers ſhould overwhelm him 


with viſits. Even thoſe to whom he has formerly been known 
will very patiently ſup port his ablence, when they have tried a 


little to live without him, and found new. diverſions for thoſe 


moments which his company contributed to exhilarate. 


It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hinder us from 


tyranniſing over one another, that no individual ſhould be of 


ſuch importance, as to cauſe, by his retirement or death, any 


chaſm in the world. And Cowley had converſed to little pur- 


poſe with mankind, if he had never remarked, how ſoon the 
uſeful friend, the gay companion, and the favoured lover, when 
once they are removed from before the fight, give way to the 
ſucceſſion of new objects. „ 


* 


The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage, might have been 
ſafe enough from violation, though he had choſen it within the 


limits of his native iſland ; he might have found here preſerva- 


tives againſt the wanities and wexations of the world, not leſs effi- 
cacious than thoſe which the woods or fields of America could 


1 4 


afford 


and which 
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Alford him: but having once his mind imbittered with diſguſt; - 
he conceived it impoſſible to be far enough from the cauſe of 


. away with the expedition of a 
coward, who, for want 0 Vel ) 
the enemy perpetually at his heels. 


- When he was interupted by company, or fatigued with 
fineſs, he ſo ſtrongly imaged to himſelf the happineſs; of leiſure 
and retreat, that he determined to enjoy them for the future 
without interraption, and to exclude for ever all that could de- 
prive him of his darling ſatis faction. He forgot, in the yehe- 
mence of defire, that ſolitude and quiet owe their pleaſures to 
thoſe miſeries, which he was ſo ſtudious to obviate; for ſuch 
are the viciſſitudes of the world through all its parts, that day 
and night, labour and reſt, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other; ſuch are the changes that keep the mind in action; we 
deſire, we purſue; we obtain, we are fatiated ; we deſire ſome- 
thing elſe, and begin a new purſuit. | 


7 k 1 2 t . 5 
terrupted' by company, or fatigued with bu- 


venturing to look behind him, thinks 


as 4 r. $4. LA CGE wk ANODE SS © 006. 10 3 3 1 The Ls LF: 1 Pa p 
If he had proceeded” in his project, and fixed his habitation 


in the moſt delightful part of the new world, it may be doubted, 
whether his diſtance f | 

bled him to keep away the vexations. It is common for a man, 
who feels pain; to fancy that he could bear it better in any other 
part, Cowley having known the troubles and E of a 


Particular condition, readily perſuaded himſelf that nothing 
worſe was to be found, and that every alteration would bring 
ſome improvement; he never ſuſpected that the cauſe of his 
unhappineſs was within, that his own paſſions were not ſuffici- 


ently regulated, and that he was harraſſed by his own impa- 


tience, Which could never be without ſomething to awaken it, 


would accompany him over the ſea, and find its way to his 
American elyfium. He would, upon the tryal, have been ſoon 


convinced, that the fountain of content muſt ſpring. up in the 


mind; and that he, who has fo little knowledge of human na- 


ture, as to ſeek happineſs by changing any thing, but his own. 


- diſpoſitions, will Waſte his life in fruitleſs efforts, and multiply 
the griefs which he purpoſes to remove. ond 


om the vanities of life would have ena - 
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o quitſperpetas mundum rations gubernas, | % ROT 
Terrarum cœlique fator !— FFC 
Disſice terrene nebulas et ra molis, 3 
Atque tuo ſplendore mica! Tu namque ſerenum, . 
Tu requies tranquilla piis. Te ternere, finis, 
Principium, vector, dux, ſemita, terminus, idem. Boehin 


O Thou; whoſe pow'r o'er moving worlds profides, 
| Whoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom. guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, _ 
And chear the clouded mind with light divine. 
© Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt 
With filent confidence and holy reſt; 
From Thee, great God; we ſpring; to Thee we 5 


Path, motive, guide; original, and end. 


T* E love of Retirement has, in all ages, 8 cloſely td 
thoſe minds, which have been moſt enlarged by eral... 
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or elevated by genius. Thoſe who enjoyed every thing gene- 


rally ſuppoſed to confer happineſs, have been forced to ſeek it 
in the ſhades of privacy. Though they poſſeſſed both power an 
riches, and were, therefore, furrounded by men, who confidere 
it as their chief intereſt to remove from them every thing that 
might offerid their eaſe, or interrupt their E they have 
ſoon felt the languors of ſatiety, and found themſelves unable to 
purſue the race of life without frequent Wen of interme· 
yo ſolitude. _ 
2 this diſpoſition, nothing appears requiſite. but 
quick nſibility, and active imagination; though not de- 
voted to virtue or ſcience, the man, whoſe n enable him 
to make ready compariſons of the preſent with the paſt, will find 
ſuch a conſtant recurrence of. the ſame pleaſures and troubles; 
the ſame expectations and diſappointments, that he will gladly 
ſnatch an hour of retreat, to let His thoughts expatiate at large, 
and feck for that variety in his own ideas, which the objects of 
ſenſe cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatneſs or abundance exempt him from the im- 
portunities of this deſire, fiace, if he is born to mom he cannot 
teftrain himſelf from a thouſand enquiries and ſpeculations, 

which he muſt purfue by his own reaſon; and KEE. 6p ſplen⸗ 

dour of his condition can only hinder; for thoſe who are moſt 
exalted above dependance or controul, are yet condemned to 
pay ſo large a tribute of their time to cuſtom, ceremony, an 

pularity, that, according to the Greek proverb, no man in the 
houſe is is "args a ſlave than the maſters 


— 
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When a king aſked Euclid the mathematician, whether he 
could not explain his art to him in a more compendious man- 


ner, he was anſwered, that there was no royal way to geometry. 


Other things may be ſeized by might, or purchaſed with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by ſtudy, and ſtudy to be 
roſecuted only in retitement. 8 
Theſe are ſome of the motives which have had power to ſes 
queſter kings and heroes from the crowds that foothed them 
with flatteries, or inſpirited them with acclamations ; but their 
efficacy ſeems confined to the higher mind, and to'operate little 
upon the common claſſes of mankind, to whoſe conceptions the 


ah mae aſſemblage of things is adequate, and who ſeldom range : 
eyond thoſe entertainments and vexations, which ſolicit their 


# 


attention by preſſing on their ſenſes 
But there is an univerſal reaſon for ſome ſtated intervals of ſo- 


litude, which the inſtitutions of the church call upon me, now 


_ eſpecially, to mention; a reaſon, which extends as wide as moral 


\ 


duty, or the hopes of divine favour in a future ſtate; and which 


ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees of intellect ; b 


fince none cam imagine themſelves not comprehended in its obli- 
tion, but ſuch as determine to ſet their Maker at defiance by ob- 


inate wickedneſs, or whoſe enthufiaſtick ſecurity of his appro- 


bation places them above external ordinances, and all human 
means of improvement. „ | fp 

The great taſk of him, who conducts his life by the precepts 
of religion, is to make the future predominate over the preſent, 
to impreſs upon his mind fo ſtrong a ſenſe of the importance-bf 
obedience to the divine will, of the value of the reward promiſed 
to virtue, and the terrors of the punifhment denounced againſt 


crimes, as may overbear all the wg abr which temporal 


hope of fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid equal 
defiance to joy and forrow, to turn away at one time from the 
allurements of ambition, and puſh forward at another againſt the 


threats of calamity. | | 5 
It is not without reaſon that the apoſtle repreſents our paſſage 


through this ſtage of our exiſtence by images drawn from the / 
_ alarms and ſolicitude of a military life; for we are placed in ſuck 
a ſtate, that almoſt every thing about us conſpires againſt our 


chief intereſt. We are in danger from whatever can get poſſeſ- 
hon of our thoughts; all that can excite in us either pain or 


pleaſure, has a tendency to obſtruct the way that leads to happi - 


neſs, and either to turn us afide, or retard our progreſs. 


Our ſenſes, our appetites, and our paſſions, are our lawfutand 
faithful guides, in moſt things that relate ſolely to this life; and, 


therefore, by the hourly neceſſity of conſulting them, we gradu- 
ally ſink into an implicit ſubmiſſion, and habitual confidence. 


Every act of compliance with their motions facilitates a ſecond 


e 
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"compliance, every new ſtep towards depravity is made with leſs 
& reluctance than the former, and thus the deſcent to life merely 


___  Tenſual1s perpetually accelerated, 


The ſenſes have not only that advantage over conſcience, 
which things neceſſary muſt always have over things choſen, but 
they have likewiſe a kind of preſcription in their favour. We 
' feared pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and were 
delighted with the ſenſations of pleaſure, before we had capaci- 
ties to be charmed with the beauty of rectitude. To this power, 
thus early eſtabliſhed, and inceſſantly increafing, it muſt be re- 
membered, that almoſt every man has, in ſome part of his life, 


added new ſtrength by a voluntary or negligent ſubjection of 


himſelf; for who is there that has not inſtigated his mn by 
indulgence, or ſuffered them by an unrefiſting neutrality to en- 
large their dominion, and multiply their demands? bag 
From the neceſſity of diſpoſſeſſin g the ſenſitive faculties of the 


influence which they muſt naturally gain by this preoccupation 


of the ſoul, ariſes that conflict between oppoſite defires, in the 
firſt endeavours after a religious life; which, however enthuſiaſ- 
tically it may have been deſcribed, or however 33 
ridiculed, will naturally be felt in ſome degree, thoug 


or fewer temptations to relapſe. | 
From the perpetual neceſſity of conſulting the animal facul- 


ties, in our proviſion for the preſent life, ariſes the difficulty of 


withſtanding their impulſes, even in caſes where they ought to be 
of no weight; for the motions of ſenſe are inſtantaneous, its objects 
ſtrike unſought, we are accuſtomed to follow its directions, and 


5 therefore often ſubmit to the ſentence without examining the au- 


thority of the judge. 


Thus it appears, upon a philoſophical eſtimate, that, ſuppoſ - 


ing the mind, at any certain time, in an equipoiſe between the 
pleaſures of this life, and the hopes of futurity, preſent objects 
falling more frequently into the ſcale, would in time preponde- 
rate, and that our regard for an inviſible ſtate would grow every 
moment weaker, till at laſt it would loſe all its activity, and be- 
come abſolutely without effet. 3 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put into our 
_ own hands, and we have power to transfer the weight to either 
fide. The motives to a life of holineſs are infinite, not leſs 
than the favour or anger of Omnipotence, not leſs than eternity 
of happineſs or miſery. But theſe can only influence our con- 
duct as they gain our attention, which the buſineſs, or diverſions, 
of the world, are always calling off by contrary attractions. 


The great art, therefore, of piety, and the end for which all 


religious rites ſeem to be inſtituted, is the perpetual renovation 


of the motives to virtue, by a = untary employment of our mind 
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varied 1 
without end, by different tempers of mind, and innumerable oir- 
cumſtances of health or condition, greater or leſs fervour, more 
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in the contemplation of its excellence, its importance, and its 
neceſſity, which, in proportion as my are more frequently and 

- more willingly revolved, gain a more forcible and permanent in- 

uence, till in time they become the reigning ideas, naar, 
Principles of action, and the teſt by which every thing propoſe 


Ca 


to the ee is rejected or approved. 1 - 
ilitate this change of our affections, it is neceſſary that 


—— 3 — — — 
* 4 8 13 — * 
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1 To fac 
ol | | we weaken the temptations of the world, by retiring at certain 
1} ſeaſons from it; for its influence ariſing only from its preſence, 
1 is much leſſened when it becomes the object of ſolitary medi- 
5 tation, A conſtant reſidence amidſt noiſe and pleaſure ine vi- 
4 tably obliterates the impreſſions of piety, and a frequent abſtrac- 
3 5 | a 1 „ ; 
| tion of ourſelves into a ſtate, where this life, like the next, ope- 
1 rates only upon the reaſon, will reinſtate religion in its juſt au. le 
1 thority, even without thoſe irradiations from above, the hope of 105 ca 
4 which 1 have no intentions to withdraw from the fincere and the he 
—_—_. „ | foi 
This is that conqueſt of the world, and of ourſelves, which has 
[ been always confidered as the perfection of human nature; and 
| this is only to be obtained by fervent prayer, ſteady reſolutions, 
and frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the cares 
1 of avarice, and the joys of intemperance, from the lulling ſounds 
= . of deceitful flattery, and the tempting fight of proſperous wick» a 
=_— . 8 or! 
|. ——_ — — - —— our 
| cog 
| | com 
vt, Ff | > acti 
- Noms. 8. SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1750. ED 
| 3 ö | >— Patitur pœnas peccandi ſola voluntas ; | 709 
= | Nam ſcelus intra ſe tacitum qui cogitat ullum, | 4 
1 | Facti crimen habet. 5 Juv. thou 
= - | | ; | „ fr Om 
= - For he that but conceives a crime in thought, H 
iN | Contracts the danger of an actual fault. P „„ ſcien 
1 . | | ; ” | v it is t 
| F the moſt active and induſtrious of mankind was able, at the been 
1 4 cloſe of life, to recollect diſtinctly his paſt moments, and diſ- tions 
| tribute them, in a regular account, according to the manner in confi 
8 which they have been ſpent, it is ſcarcely to be imagined how few creaſe 
1 would be marked out to the mind, by any permanent or viſible Th 
Bll effects, how ſmall a proportion his real action would bear to his bering 
1 ſeeming poſſibilities of action, how many chaſms he would find fore te 
= of wide and continued vacuity, and how many interſtitial ſpaces tains c 
1 unfilled, even in the moſt tumultuous hurries of buſineſs, and tices; 
1 the moſt eager vehemence of purſuit. | 1 | | 
=_ ; It 
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lobes of matter are thinly ſcattered through the univerſe, but 
the hardeſt bodies are ſo porous, that, if all matter were com- 
preſſed to perfect ſolidity, it might be contained in a cube of a 


few feet. In like manner, if all the employment of life were 


crouded into the time which it really occupied, perhaps a few 
e 00% or hours, would be ſufficient for its accompliſh» 
ment, ſo far as the mind was engaged in the performance. For 


. ſuch is the inequality of our corporeal to our intellectual facul- © 


ties, that we contrive in minutes what we execute in years, and 


the ſoul often ſtands an idle ſpectator of. the labour of the hands, 


and expedition of the feet. 1 5 
For this reaſon the ancient generals often found themſelves at 
leiſure to purſue the ſtudy of philoſophy in the camp; and Lu- 
can, with Fioricet veracity, makes Cæſar relate of himſelf, that 
be noted the revolutions of the ſtars in the midſt of preparations 


for battle, 


Media inter prælia femper 
Sideribus, cœlique plagis, ſuperiſque vacavi. 


Amid the ſtorms of war, with curious eyes, 
I trace the planets and ſurvey the ſkies. 


That the ſoul always exerts her peculiar powers, with greater | | 
ions of 


or leſs force, is very probable, though the common occa 
our preſent condition require but a ſmall part of that inceſſant 


cogitation ; and by the natural frame of our bodies, and general 


combination of the world, we are ſo frequently condemned to in» 
activity, that, as through all our time we are thinking, ſo for a 
great part of our time we can only thin. 
Left a power ſo reſtleſs ſhould be either unprofitably or hurt- 


fully employed, and the ſuperfluities of intelle& run to waſte, it 


is no vain ſpeculation to conſider how we may govern our 
thoughts, reſtrain them from irregular motions, or confine them 
from boundleſs diſſipation. )) das al 
How the underſtanding is beſt conducted to the knowledge of 
ſcience, by what ſteps it is to be led forwards in its purfuit, how 
it is to be cured of its defects, and habituated to new ſtudies, has 
been the enquiry of many acute and learned men, whoſe obſerva- 
tions I ſhall not either adopt or cenſure; my purpole being to 
conſider the moral diſcipline of the mind, and to promote the in- 
creaſe of virtue rather than of learning. | 


This inquiry ſeems to have been neglected for want of remem- 


bering that all action has its origin in the mind, and that there- 


fore to ſuffer the thoughts to be vitiated, is to poiſon the ſoun- 


tains of morality : irregular deſires will produce licentious prac- 
tices; what men allow themſelves to wiſh, they will ſoon believe, 
; e | 7 


FHE-RAMBLER  mDÞ 
It is faid by modern philoſophers, that not only the g 
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uE RAMELEB I. 

and will be at laſt incited to execute what they pleaſe themſelves 
with contriving. nels 3j 
For this reaſon the caſuiſts of the Romiſh church, who gain, 


by confeſſon, great opportunities of knowing human nature, 
have generally determined, that what it is a crime to do, it is a 
crime to think. Since by revolving with pleaſure, the facility, 


Tafety, or advantage of a wicked deed, a man ſoon begins to find 
His conſtancy relax, and his deteſtation ſoften ; the happineſs of 


ſucceſs glittering before him, withdraws his attention from the 
atrociouſneſs of the guilt, and acts are at laſt confidently perpe- 


_ trated, of which the firſt conception only crept into the mind, 


diſguiſed in pleaſing complications, and permitted rather than 


invited. 5 | TY. 
No man has ever been drawn to crimes, by love or jealouſy, 
envy or hatred, but he can tell how eaſily he might at firit have 
repelled the temptation, how readily his mind would have 


obeyed a call to any other object, and how weak his paſſion has 
been after ſome caſual avocation, till he has recalled it again b 


his heart, and revived the viper by too warm a fondneſs. 


_- 


Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping reaſon a con- 1 


ſtant guard over imagination, that we have otherwiſe no ſecurity | 
for our own virtue, but may corrupt our hearts in the moſt re- 


cluſe ſolitude, with more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and 
wiſhes, than the commerce of the world will generally produce; 
for we are eaſily ſhocked by crimes which appear at once in their 
full magnitude, but the gradual growth of our own wickedneſs, 
endeared by intereſt, and palliated by the artifices of ſelf-de- 


ceit, gives us time to form diſtinctions in our own favour, and 


reaſon by degrees ſubmits to abſurdity, as the eye is in time ac- 
commodated to darkneſs. © . . 
In this diſeaſe of the ſoul, it is of the utmoſt importance to 


apply remedies at the beginning; and, therefore, I ſhall endea- 


vour to ſhew what thoughts are to be rejected or improved, as 
they regard the paſt, preſent, or future; in hopes that ſome may 
be awakened fo caution and vigilance, who, perhaps, indulge 
themſelves in dangerous dreams, ſo much the more dangerous, 
becauſe, being yet only dreams, they are concluded innocent. 

Nhe Beer N ar of the paſt is only uſeful by way of proviſion 


for the future; and, therefore, in reviewing all occurrences that 
fall under a religious conſideration, it is proper that a man ſtop 


at the firſt thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, and 
why he continues the reflexion. If he is dwelling with delight 
upon a ſtratagem of ſucceſsful fraud, a night of licentious riot, 


or an intrigue of guilty pleaſure, let him ſummon off his imagi- 


nation, as from an unlawful purſuit, expel thoſe paſſages from 
his remembrance, of which, though he cannot ſeriouſly approve 
them, the pleaſure overpowers the guilt, and refer them to a fu- 

| | | ture 
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e hour, when they may be conſidered with greater ſafety, a 
uch an hour will certainly come; for the impreſſions of paſt 


2 


foedts futurity, continues the ſame, 


leaſure are always lefſening, but the ſenſe of guilt, which re- 
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The ferious and e retroſpect of our conduct is indiſ- 


putably neceſſary to the confirmation or recovery of virtue, and 


18, therefore, recommended under the name of ſelf- examination, 


by divines, as the firſt act previous to repentance. It is, indeed, 
of ſo great uſe, that without it we ſhould always be to begin life, 


be ſeduced, for ever by the ſame allurements, and miſled by the 
ſame fallacies, But in order that we may not loſe the advan» 


tage of our experience, we muſt endeavour to ſee every thing in 


its proper form, and excite in ourſelves thoſe ſentiments which 
the great Author of Nature has decreed the concomitants or fol- 
lowers of good or bad actions. | Wop | 
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Let not ſleep (ſays Pythagoras) fall upon thy eyes till thou haſt thrice ro. 


viewed the tranſactions of the paſt day. Where have I turned afide from 


reRitude ? What have I been doing? What have I left undone, which I 
ought to have done? Begin thus from the firſt act, and proceed; and, in 
concluſion, at the ill which thou haſt done be troubled, and rejoice for the 
good. : | | 


Wer Ate 


Our thoughts on preſent things being determined by the obs 


jects before us, fall not under thoſe indulgences, or excurfions, 
which I am now confidering, But I cannot forbear, under this 
head, to caution pious and tender minds, that are diſturbed by 
the irruptions of wicked imaginations, againſt too great dejec- 
tion, and too anxious alarms; for thoughts are only criminal, 


when they are firſt choſen, and then voluntarily continued. 


Evil into the mind of god or man | 
May come and go, ſo unapprov'd and leave 
No ſpot or ſtain behind. _ Milton. 


In futurity chiefly are the ſnares lodged, by which the imagi- 


nation is entangled, Futurity is the proper abode of hope and 
fear, with all their train and progeny of ſubordinate apprehen- 
ſions and deſires. In futurity, events and chances are yet float- 
ing at large, without apparent connexion with their cauſes, and . 


we therefore eaſily indulge the liberty of gratifying ourſelves 
with a pleaſing choice. To pick and cull among poſſible advan- 
tages is, as the civil law terms it, in vacuum wenire, to take what 
belongs to nobody; but it has this hazard in it, that we ſhall be 
5 5 __ unwilling 
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QyWing to quit what we have ſeized, though an owner ſhould 
ound, It is eaſy to think on that which may be gained, till 


be foun | | 
at laſt we reſolve to gain it, and to image the happineſs of parti- 
cular conditions, till we can be eaſy in no other. We ought, at 


. Eaft, to let our defires fix upon nothing in another's power for 
the fake of our quiet, or in another's. poſſeſſion for the fake of 


Gur innocence. When a man finds himſelf led, though by a 
train of honeſt ſentiments, to wiſh for that to which he has no 


Tight, he ſhould ftart back as from = JO covered with flows 


ers. He that fancies he ſhould benefit the publick more in a 


great ſtation than the man that fills it, will in time imagine it an 


act of virtue to ſupplant him; and as oppoſition readily kindles 


into hatred, his eagerneſs to do that good, to which he is not. 
Med, will betray him to crimes, which in his original ſcheme 


were never propoſed. | Es 
He, therefore, that would govern his actions by the laws of 
virtue, muſt regulate his thoughts by. thoſe of reaſon; he muſt 


keep guilt from the receſſes of his heart, and remember that the 1 
pleaſures of fancy, and the emotions of defire, are more danger- 


ous as they are more hidden, fince they eſcape the awe of obs 


ſervation, and operate equally in every ſituation, without the 


- 1 © * * * 


concurrence of external opportunities. 
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Quod ſis effe velis, nihilque malis. Mart. 
. Chuſe what you are; no other ftate prefer. Elphiofton. 


| is juſtly remarked by Horace, that, hbwſoever every man 
may complain occationally of the hardſhips of his condition, 


he is ſeldom willing to change it for any other on the ſame level; 


for, whether it be that he, who follows an employment, made 
choice of it at firſt on account of its ſuitableneſs to his 'inclina- 
tion; or that, when accident, or the determination of others, 


have placed him in a particular ſtation, he, by endeavouring to 


reconcile bhimſelf to it, gets the cuſtom of viewing it only on the 
faireſt fide ; or whether every man thinks that claſs to whieh he 


belongs the moſt illuſtrious, merely becauſe he has honoured it 


with his name; it is certain that, whatever be the reaſon, moſt 
men have a very ſtrong and active prejudice in favour of their 
own vocation, always working upon their minds, and influencing 
their behaviour. | 9 


This 
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+» luis partiality is ſufficiently: viſible.in every rank of the hu 


man ſpecies ; but it exerts itſelf more frequently, and with 
greater force, among thoſe- who have never learned to conceal 


their ſentiments for reaſons of policy, or to model their expref- 


ions by the laws of politeneſs ; and therefore the chief conteſts 
of wit among artificers and handicraftſmen ariſe from a mutual 
_ endeavour to exalt one trade hy depreciating another. 


From the ſame principle are derived many conſolations to : - 
pr 


leviate the inconveniencies to which every calling is peculia 1 
expoſed. A black{mith was lately pleafing bimſelf at his anz, 


with obſerving that, though his trade was hot and footy, +4 5 


_ . ous and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of liying by high 


mer, he got his-bread like a man, and if bis ſon ſhould rife in 
the world, and keep his coach, nobody could repr oach him that 


his father was a taylor. CC TP 
5 A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never ſo irrefiſtibly 
ET _ * flattered, as hen ſome rival calling is mentioned with contempt. 
Upon this principle a linen-draper boaſted that he had got.a new 


_ cuſtomer, whom he could ſafely truſt, for he could have no 
doubt of his honeſty, fince it was known from unqueſtionable 


authority, that he was now filing a bill in chancery- to delay 
payment for the cloaths which he had worn the laſt ſeven years; 
and he himſelf had heard him declare, in_a publick cottee- 
| houſe, that he looked upon the whole generation of woollen- 


_ drapers to be ſuch deſpicable wretches, that no gentleman ought | 


to pay them. 


It has been obſerved, that phyſicians and lawyers are no 


friends to religion; and many conjectures have been formed to 


diſcover the reaſon ef ſuch a combination between men who 
agree in nothing elſe, and who ſeem leſs to be affected, in 


their own provinces, by religious opinions, than any other part 
of the community. The truth is, very few of them have thought 


habit different from their own nd therefore declared wat againſt 
him. A young ſtudent from the inns of court, ho has often 
attacked the curate of his father's pariſh with ſuck. arguments as 


: TY (EY . we - * 


ſucceſs, is now gone down with a reſolution to deſtroy him for 


- 
4 


to hold him again to ſyllogiſm, he has à catch in referve, which 
neither logick nor metaphyſicks can reſiſ. 


„ ; I laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato Le: . 
Will lock aghaſt when unforeſeen deſtructin 


5 The malignity of ſoldiers and ſailors againſt esch other has 
4 been often experienced at the coſt of their country; and per- 


3 


} 


about religion; but they have all ſeen a paxſon, feen him in a 


his acquaintances could farniſh, and returned to ton without 


j# 


he has learned at laſt how to manage a;prig,. and if be pretends 
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haps, no orders of men have an enmity of more acrimony, r 


' longer continuance. . When, upon our late ſucceſſes at ſea, 


ſiome new regulations were concerted for eſtabliſhing the rank of 
the naval commanders, a captain of foot very acutely remarked, _ 


that nothing was more abſurd than to give any honorary rewards _ 
to ſeamen, for honour, ſays he, ought only to be won by bra-. 


very, and all the world knows that in a ſea-fight there is no dan- 9 | | 


ger, and therefore no evidence of courage.“ 


1 8 But although this general defire of aggrandizing themſelves 
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by raifing their profeſſion betrays men to a thouſand ridiculous 
and miſchievous acts of ſupplantation and detraction; yet as al- 
moſt all paſfions have their good as well as bad effects, it Tike- 
w iſe excites ingenuity, and ſometimes raiſes an honeſt and uſeful 
emulation of diligence, It may be obſerved in gener , that no 
trade had ever reached the excellence to which it is now im- 
proved, had its profeſſors looked upon it with the eyes of indif- 
- ferent ſpectators; the advances from the firſt rude eſſays, mutt _ 
have been made by nien who valued themſelves for performs 
- ances, for which ſcarce any other would be perſuaded to eſteem 
then: | 7. 3j rn a en a La. 
It is pleaſing to contemplate a manufacture riſing gradually from 
Ats firſt mean ſtate, by the ſucceſſive labours of innumerable minds; 
to conſider the firſt hollow trunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the” 
fliepherd could ſcarce venture to croſs a brook ſwelled with: a 
__ ſaower, enlarged at lait into a ſhip of war, attacking fortreſſes, 
terrifying nations, ſetting ſtorms and billows at defiance, and vi- 
ſiting the remoteſt parts of the globe. And it might contribute 
_ to diſpoſe us to a kinder regard for the labours of one another, 
if we were to conſider from what unpromifing beginnings the 
- moſt uſefut productions of at have probably ariſen. Who, when 
he faw the firſt ſand or afhes, by a caſual intenſeneſs of heat 
- melted into a metalline form, rugged with excreſcences, and 
clouded with impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
ſhapeleſs lump lay concealed ſgunany, conveniencies of life, as 
would in time conſtitute a great part of the happineſs of the 
- world ? Yet by ſome ſuch fortuitous liquefaction was mankind 


2 


taught to procure a body at once in a high degree ſolid and 


trauſparent, which might admit the light of the ſun, and'exclude  _ 


the violence of the wind; which might extend the fight of "the | 


philoſopher to new ranges of exiſtence, and charm him at one _ 
time with the unbounded extent of the material creation, and ak 


another with the endleſs ſubordination of animal life; and what 


is yet of more importance, might op the decays of nature, _ 
and ſuccour old age with ſubkdiary ight. Thus was the firſt 
artificer in g aſs employed, though withoùt his own knowledge 
or expectation, He was facilitating and prolonging the enjoy» 

. ment of light, enlarging the avenues of felence, and conferripg. 
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dent to contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold herſelf. 


This paſſion for the honour: of a profeſſion, like that for the 
5 e of our own country, is to be regulated not extinguiſhed. 
very man, from the higheſt to the loweſt ſtation, ought to warm 
his heart and animate his endeavours with the hopes of being 
uÿfeful to the world, by advencing the art which it is his lot to 
exerciſe ; and for that end he muſt neceſſarily conſider the 
whole extent of its application, and the whole weight of 
its importance. But let him not too readily imagine that 
another is if employed, becauſe, for want of fallerknowledge of 


his buſineſs, he is not able to comprehend its dignity, Every 


man ought to endeavour at eminence, not by pullm others 
down, but by<raifing himſelf, and enjoy the pleaſure of his own” - 
ſuperiority, whether imaginary or real, witheut interrupting 


_ others in the ſame fehicity. The philoſopher may very juſtly be 
delighted with the extent of his views, and the artificer with the 
readineſs of his hands; but let the one remember, that, without 


mechanical performances, refined ſpeculations an empty dream; 
and the other, that, without theoretical reaſoning, dexterity is 
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little more than a brute inſtinct, 
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3 A mamber of correſpondents which increaſes every day 


1 upon me, ſhews that my paper is at leaft diſtinguiſhed 


from the common productions of the preſs. It is no leſs a proof 


of eminence to have many enemies than many friends, and I look 


upon every letter, whether it contains encomiums, or reproaches, 


as an equal atteſtation of riſing credit. The only pain, Which 1 


can feel from my correſpondenee, is the fear of diſguſting thoſe, 
whoſe letters I ſhall neglect; and, therefore, I take this oppor- 
tunity of reminding them, that, in diſapproving their attempts, 
whenever it may happen, I only return the treatment, which 1 
often receive. Beſides, many particular reaſons influence a writ- 
er, known only to himſelf, or his private friends; and it may be 
juſtly concluded, that, not all letters which are poſtponed are 


rejected, nor all that are rejected, critically condemned. 


Having thus kr heart of the only apprehenſion that fat - 
14 


— with the candour of Benevolus, 


keavy on it, I can pl 
1 N 3 : | whos 
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the higheſt and moſt lafling pleaſures; he was enabling the fu. 
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who! encourages me to proceed, without finking under the anger 
of Flirtilla, who quarrels with me for being old and ugly, and 
for wanting both activity of body, and ſprightlineſs of. mind; 


«*ſhort whe 
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feeds her monkey with my lucubrations, and refuſes any recon- 


_ ciliation, till 1 have appeared in vindication of Maſquerades. 


left to reſt wholly upon my own fortitude, I ſhall now publiſh 
ſome letters which I have received from men as well-drefled, 


and as handſome, as her favourite; and others from ladies, 


whom 1 fincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as pretty, as 


faſhjonable, and as often toaſted and treated as herſelf. - , 


„ Ask of candid readers ſend their reſpects to the Rambler, 
„ and acknowledge his merit in ſo well beginning a work that 
„ may be of public benefit. But ſuperior as his genius is to the 
_ 6. impertinences of a trifling age, they cannot help a wiſh that he 
« would condeſcend to the weakneſs of minds ſoftened by per- 
„ petual amuſements, and now and then throw in, like his pre- 
6 deceffor, ſome papers of a gay and humorous turn. Too fair 
« à field now lies open, with too plentiful a Harveſt of follies! 
et the chearful Thalia put in her fickle, and, ſinging at her 
* work, deck her hair with red and blue.“ „ 


„ A Lapx ſends her compliments to the Rambler, and de- 


t and hopes from time to time, to be the better for his advice 


and animadverſions; for his animadyerſions on her neighhbours 
4 atleaſt. But, if he is a mere eſſayiſt, and troubles not him- 
„ ſelf with the manners of the age, the is ſorry to tell him, that 
« even the genius and correctneſs of an Addiſon will not ſe- 


* cure him from neglect,” _ 


e fires to know by what other name ſhe may direct to him; - 

% what are his ſet of friends, his amuſements ; what his way of 

„ thinking, with regard to the living world, and its ways; in 
Key he is a perſon now alive, and in town? If he 

& be, ſhe will do herſelf the honour to write to him pretty often, 


No man. is ſo much abſtracted from common life, as not to 


feel a particular pleaſure from the regard of the female world; 
the candid writers of the firſt billet will not be offended, that my 


haſte to ſatisfy a lady has hurried their addreſs too ſoon out of 
my mind, and that 1 refer them, for a reply, to ſome future pa- 
per, in order to tell this curious inquirer after my other name, 

the anſwer of a philoſopher to a man, who, meeting him in the 


ſtreet, defired to ſee what he carried under his cloak, 7 carry it 


there, ſays he, that you may not /ee it. But, though ſhe is never 
to know my name, ſhe may often ſee my face; for I am of her 
opinion, that a diurnal Writer ought to view the world, and 
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It is a rule with me. to. receive. every offer with the ſame 


tables on Sundays, I mall not infit 
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that he who neglects his cotemporaries, may be, with - jnitice, - De 


neglected by them. 


„Lab Racket ſends. compliments to the Rambler, and 
lets him know ſhe ſhall have cards at her houle, every Suns 
„day the remainder. of the ſeaſon, where be will be ture of 
meeting all the good company in town, By this means ſhe 
hopes to ſee his papers interiperied with living characters, 
_ © She longs to lee the torch of truth produced at an aflemblyy 


and to admire the charming luſtre it will throw on the jewels 


_ © complexions, and behaviour, of every dean ercature theres” 


3 


civility. as it is made; and, therefore, though lady Racket ma 
have had ſome reaion to guels, that f 

3 5 an exception, Which 
may to her appear of io little foree, My bufineſs has been to 
view, as opportunity was offered, every place in which mankind 


was to be ſeen; but at card-tables, however brilliant, I has 


always thought my vifit loſt, for 1 could know nothing of the! _ 
company, but their clothes and their faces. I ſaw their laoks 
clouded at the beginning of every game with an uniform ſolici- 


_. tude, now and then in its progreſs varied with a ſhort triumph, 


at one time wrinkled with cunning, at another deadened WW 
deſpondency, or, by accident, fluſhed with rage at the unfkiltul © - 
or unlucky play of a partner. From ſuch afſemblies, in whateves 
humour l happened to enter them, I. was quickly forced to res 
tire; they were too trifling for me, when 1 was grave; and 
too dull, when 1 was cheaff ii.. 
Vet I cannot but value myſelf upon this token of regard from 
Let her not, however, conſult her curioſity more than her pru · 
dence; but reflect a moment on the fate of Semele, who might 


have lived the favoured of Jupiter, if the could have been con- 


tent without his thunder, It is dangerous for mortal beauty, 


or terreſtrial virtue, to be examined by too ſtrong a light. TÞ 


torch of truth ſhows much that we cannot, and all that we would 
not ſee. In a face dimpled with ſmiles, it has often diſcovered _ 
maleyolence and envy, and detected, under jewels and brocade, 8 
the frightful forms of poverty and diſtreſs. A fine hand of _ 
cards have changed before it into a thouſand ſpectres of fick. 
neſs, miſery, and vexation, and immenſe ſums of money, While 
the winner counted them with tranſport, have, at the firſt 


f her ladyſhip, therefore, deſigns to continue her aſſembly, I 


would adviſe her to ſhun ſuch dangerous experiments, to ſatisfy 


- 


ments rather with myrtle, than the torch, of truth, 


herſelf with common appearances, and. to light up her apart 5 


% 
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A lady, who is not afraid to ſtand before the torch of truth. „ | 


glimpſe of this unwelcome luſtre, vaniſhed from before him, - 5 
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A MobEsr ere man ſends his ſervice to the author of the 
<4 Rambler, and will be very willing to aſſiſt him ia his work, 
but is ſadly afraid of being diſcouraged by having his firſt 
* eſſay rejected, a diſgrace he has woefully experienced in every 
offer he had made of it to every new writer of every ne- 
paper; but he comforts himſelf by thinking, without vanity, 
_* that this has been from a peculiar favour of the muſes, who 
_ © faved his performance from being buried in trath, and reſerved 
/// ——½ non 


* 


*. 


I uam equally a friend to modeſty and enterprize; and there- 
fore ſhall think it an honour to correſpond with a young man 
who poſſeſſes both in fo eminent a degree. Youth is, indeed, 
the time in which theſe qualities ought chiefly to be found; mo» 
dleſty ſuits well with inexperience, and enterprize with health 
and vigour, and an extenfive proſpect of life. One of my prede- 
ceſſors has juftly obſerved, that, though modeſty has an amiable 
and winning appearance, it ought not to hinder the exertion of 
the active powers, but that a man ſhould ſhow, under his bluſhes, 
= latent reſolution. This point of perfection, nice as it is, my 
_eorreſpondent ſeems to have attained. That he is modeſt, his 
own declaration may evince; and, I think, the latent reſolution -_ 
may be diſcovered in his letter by an acute obſerver, I will ad- 
viſe him, ſince he ſo well deſerves my precepts, not to be diſcou- 
raged, though the Rambler ſhould prove equally envious, or 
taſteleſs, with the reſt of his fraternity. If his paper is refuſed, 
the 5 4 of England are open, let him try the judgment of the 
publick. If, as it has ſometimes happened in general combina- 
tions againſt merit, he cannot perſuade the world to buy his 


Works, he may preſent them to his friends; and if his friends 


are ſeized with the epidemical infatuation, and cannot find his 


7 ; 2 — 
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* 


genius, or will not confeſs it, let him, then, refer his cauſe to 


poſterity, and reſerve his labours for a wiſer age. * 
Thus have I diſpatched ſome of my correſpondents in the uſual 
manner, with fair words, and general civility. But to Flirtilla, 
the gay Flirtilla, what ſhall T reply ? Unable as I am, to fly, at 
her command, over land and ſeas, or to ſupply her, from week 
to week, with the faſhions of Paris, or the intrigues of Madrid, 1 
am yet not willing to incur her further diſpleaſure, and would 
fave my papers from her monkey on any reaſonable terms. By 
what propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my former gra- 
vity, and open, without trembling, the future letters of this 
ſprightly perſecutor ? To write in defence of maſquerades is no 
ealy taſk ; yet ſomething difficult and daring may well be re- 
quired, as the price of ſo important an approbation. I therefore 
conſulted, in this great emergency, a man of high reputation in 
gay life, who having added, to his other accompliſhments, no 
mean proliciency in the minute philoſophy, after the fifth pe- 


5 ; 


rulab 


ruſal of her letter, broke out with rapture into theſe words : 
And can yon, Mr. Rambler, ſtand out againſt this charmi 
creature? Let her know, at leaſt, that, from this moment, Ni- 
grinus devotes his life and his labours to her ſeryice. Is there 
any ſtubborn prejudice of education, that ſtands between thee 
and the moſt amiable of mankind? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, 
a a man grown grey in the ſtudy of thoſe noble arts by which right 5 
and wrong may be confounded; by whieh reaſon may be bluude 
ed, when we have a mind to eſcape from her inſpection 3 and 
ceaprice and appetite inſtated in uncontrouled command, and 
boundleſs dominion! Such.a caſuiſt may ſurely engage, with 
_ certainty of ſucceſs,” in vindication of ſuch an entertainment, 
which in an inſtant gives confidence to the timorous, and kindles 
ardour in the cold; an entertainment, where the vigilance of 
jealouſy has ſo often been eluded, and the virgin is ſet free fram 
the neceſſity of languiſhing in filence ; where all the outworks 
of chaſtity are at once demoliſhed ; where the heart is laid open 
without a bluſh ; where baſhfulneſs may ſurvive virtue, and no 
_ wiſh is eruſhed under the frown of madeſty, - Far weaker influ. 
ence than Flirtilla's might gain over an advocate for ſuch amuſe»; 
ments, It was declared by Pompey, that if the commonwealth _ 
was violated, he could ſtamp with his foot, and raiſe an army 
out of the ground; if the rights of pleaſure are again invaded, 
let but Flirtilla crack her fan, neither pens, nor iwords, ſhall 
be wanting at the ſummons ; the wit and the colonel ſhall march 
Y 2 at ber command, and neither law nor reaſon thall ftand he- 
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Non Dindymene, non adytis'quatit 1 ID 


Mentem ſacerdotum incola Pythius 5 

Non liber æque, non acuta 5 & 

— Sic geminant Corybantes æra, 1 85 
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Yet O! remember, nor the god of wine, 


Nor Pythian Phoebus from his inmoſt ihrine, 7 
Nor Dindymene, nor her prieſts poſſeſ t. 
Can with their ſounding cymbals ſhake the breaft, —_ 

Like furious nagen, +... +1973, THe 7.70 


* 


Tk maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the ſeven - - 

I fages of Greece, leit as a memorial of his knowſedge'and 

| benevolence, was xa xr Be maſter of thy anger, He _ 6 
Rios e nf... 
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dleted Auger as the great diſturber of human life, the chief ene- 
FE my both of pubhe happineſs and private tranquillity, an thought 
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= that he could got lay on poſterity a ſtronger obligation to reve- 
== Fence his memory, than by leaving them a ſalutary caution 
_ n 's. 
=_ To what latitude Periander might extend the word, the bre- 
_ - vaty of his precept will ſcarce allow us to conjectue. From an- 
4 Fel in its full import, protracted into malevolence, and exerted 
in revenge, ariſe, indeed, many of the evils to which the life of - 
man is en poſed. By anger operating upon power are produced 
the fubveffion of cities, the deſolation eee the maſſacre 
cf nations, and all thoſe dreadful and aſtoniſhing calimities | 
Which fill the hiſtories of the world, and which could not be read 
at any diſtant point of time, when the paſſions ſtand neutral, and 
perry motive and principle is left to its natural force, without 
==  -ſome:doubt of the truth of the relation, did we not ſee the fame 
=  _ * cauſes ſtill-tending to the ſame effects, and only acting avith leſs 
=} +»  *' yigourfor want of the ſame concurrent opportunities. 
—_ : - But this gigantic and enormous ſpecies of anger falls not pro- 
| ' =» perly under the animadverſion of a writer, whoſe chief end is the | - 
_ __ - Fegulation of common life, and whoſe precepts are to'recom- 1 
= | mend themſelves by their general uſe. Nor is this effay intend» 
I ed to expoſe the tragical or fatal effects even of private malig- 
Hity. The anger which I propoſe now for my ſubject is ſuch as 
makes thoſe who indulge it more troubleſome than formidable; 
'-and ranks them rather with hornets and waips, than with baſi- 
Tiſks and lions. I have, therefore, prefixed a motto, which 2 
Characteriſes this paſſion, not ſo much by the miſchief that it | 
| cauſes, as by the noiſe that it utters. 1 MDC 2d 2 
I There is in the world a certain elaſs of mortals, known, and "I 
contentedly known, by the appellation of paſſionate men, who ima» c 
gine themſelves entitled, by that diſſinction, to be provoked on | by 
Every flight occafion, and to vent their rage in vehement and F 
kerce vociferations, in furious menaces-and licentious reproach- 
es: their rage, indeed, for the moſt part, fumes away in out- _ | | 
enies of injury, and proteſtations of vengeance, and ſeldom pro- tt 
ceeds to actual violence, unleſs. a drawer or link- boy falls in ſe 
their way; but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe that happen to 
be within the reach of their clamours, obſtruct the courſe f th 
_ converſatioti, and diſturb the enjoyment of ſociety. 7 
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38 __  irtwe,, and are, therefore; not always treated with the ſeverity 
—_  _ winch cheir ne le of the cale of all about them might juitly 
nh provoke; they have obtained a kind of preſcription for their 
22K _ folly, and are confidered by their companions as under a predo- 
_ el language, as acting without conſciouſneſs, and ruſhing into 
«8 


F 


« ; 0 * # 
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miſchief with a miſt before their eyes; they are therefore pi- 
tied [rather than cenſured, and their ſallies are paſſed; over 


as the involuntary blows of a man agitated by the ſpaſms of a 


Knef 8 
It is ſurely not to be obſerved without indignation, that men 


may be found of minds mean enough to be ſatieſied with this 


treatment; wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege of 
madmen, and can, without ſhame, and without regret, conſider 
themſelves as receiving hourly pardons. from their companions, 
and giving them continual opportunities of exerciſing their pa- 
tience, and boaſſ ing their element, 88 
Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger, but pride, like 
every other paſſion, if it once breaks looſe from | reaſon, eoun- 
teracts its own: purpoſes. A paſſionate man, upon the review 
of his day, will have very few gratifications to offer to his pride 


when he has conſidered how his outrages were cauſed, why they 


were borne, and in what they are likely to eud at laſt. 
Thoſe ſudden burſts of rage generally break out upon ſmall 


occaſions; for life, unhappy as it is, cannot ſupply great evils as 


frequently as the man of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; there 
fore the firſt reflection upon his violence muſt ſhew him that he 
is mean enough to be driven from his poſt by every petty in- 


cident, that he is the mere flave of caſualty, and that his reaſon 


and virtue are in the power of the we. 
One motive there is of theſe loud extravagancies, which a 
man is careful to conceal from others, and does not always diſ- 
cover to himſelf, He that finds knowledge narrow, and his 
arguments weak, and by conſequence his ſuffrage not much re- 
garded, is ſometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours, which he cannot otherwiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with 
remembering that at leaſt he made himſelf heard, that he had 
the power to interrupt-thoſe whom he could not confute, and 
_ ſuſpend the decifion which he could not guide. + 4 
Of this kind is the fury to which many men give way among 
their ſervants and domeſiics ; they feel their own ignorance, they 
ſee their own infignificance, and therefore they endeavour, by 
heir fury to fright away contempt. from before: them, when 


they know it muſt follow them behind, and think themſelves 


eminently maſters when they ſec one folly tamely complied: with, 
only left refuſal or delay ſhould provoke them to a greater. 
Theſe temptations cannot but be owned to have ſome force. 
It is ſo little pleaſing to any man to ſee himſelf wholly.over- 
looked in the maſs of things, that he may be allowed to try 
a few expedients for procuring ſome kind of ſupplemental dig- 


_ nity, and uſe ſome endeavour to add weight, by the viole nee of 


his temper, to the lightneſs of his other powers. But this has 


now been long practiſed, and "IG upon the moſt exact eſti- 
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mate, not to produce advantages equal to its inconveniences ; for 
it appears not that a man can by uproar, tumult, and blufter, 
alter any one's opinion of his underſtanding, or gain influ- 
ence except over thoſe whom fortune or nature have made his 
dependents. ) rr ro ay 
© He may by a ſteady perſeverance in his: ferocity, fright his 
children and harraſs his ſervants, but the reſt of the world will 
look on and laugh; and he will have the comfort at laſt of 
thinking that he lives only to raiſe contempt and hatred, emo- 
tions to which wiſdom and virtue would be always unwilling to 
give occaſion. He has contrived only to make thoſe fear him, 
Whom every reaſonable being is endeavouring to endear by 
-kindneſs, and muſt content himſelf with the pleaſure of a tri 
-umph obtained by trampling on them who could not refiſt. He 
muſt perceive that the apprehenſion which his preſence cauſes 
is not the awe of his virtue, but the dread of his brutality, and 
that he has given up the felicity of being loved, without gaining 
the honour of being reverence. „ 
But this is not the only ill conſequence of the frequent in- 
dulgence of this bluſtering paſſion, hich a man, by often calling 
to his aſſiſtance, will teach, in a ſhort time, to intrude before the 
ſummons, to ruſh upon him with refiitleſs violence, and with- 
out any previous notice of its approach. He will find himſelf 
liable to be inflamed at the firſt touch of provocation, and un- 
able to retain his reſentment, till he has a full conviction of the 
- offence, to proportion his anger to the cauſe, or to regulate it by 
prudence, or by duty. When a man has once ſuffered his mind 
to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the moſt hateful and un- 
happy beings. He can give no ſecurity to himſelf that he ſliall 
not, at the next interview, alienate by ſome ſudden. tranſport his 
deareſt friend; or break out, upon ſome flight contradiction, into 
ſuch. terms of rudeneſs as can ne er be perfectly forgotten. 
Whoever converſes with him lives with the ſuſpicion and ſoli- 
'citude of a man that plays with a tame tyger, always under a 
neceſſity of watching the moment, in which the capricious ſa- 
RE ſhall begin to grow. F 5 
It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Duke of Dorſet, 
that his ſervants uſed to put themſelves in his way when he was 
angry, becauſe he was ſure to recompence them for any indig- 
nities which he made them ſuffer. This is the round of a paſ- 
fionate man's life; he contracts debts when he is furious, Which 
his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to diſcharge at the re- 
turn of reaſon. He ſpends his time in outrage and acknow- 
ledgment, injury and reparation. Or, if there be any whs 
hardens himfelf in oppreſſion, and juſtifies the wrong, becauſe 
he has done it, his inſenfibility can make ſmall part of his praiſe, 
or his happineſs ; he only adds deliberate to haſty folly, ag- 
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Vet even this degree of depravity we may be content 
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_ pity, becauſe it ſeldom wants a puniſhment equal [9:58 — 4 
of a paſſionate, man. When the vigour of youth fails him, 


Nothing is more deſpicable or more miſerable than t 


1 


and his amuſements pall with frequent repetition, his 


4 boſe tin tpn eco ̃ 3: 
57 petulance by contumacy, and deſtroys the gu Plea 
at he can offer for the tenderneſs and patience of Mankind. 


ve o ca- 
ſiona] rage finks by decay of ſtrength into peeviſhneſs, that pee- 
viſhneſs, for want of novelty and variety, 53 30 he 


world falls off from around him, and he is left, as Homer 8 8 = 
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EE -»rMiſerum parya ſtipe focilat, ut pudibunds 1 
E Exercere fales inter convivia poſlit.-- + 
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Aſperitate carens, poſitoque per omnia faſtu, Ns... 


; Inter ut zquales, unus numeraris amico, II 


Obſequiumque doces, & amorem quæris amande. / | 
rr „% // oe WE TE PRs 
Unlike the ribald, whoſe licentious jeſtt 
Pollutes his banquet, and inſults his gueſt; © 
From wealth and grandeur eaſy to deſcend, .. 
Thou joy'ft to loſe the maſter in the friend: 
We round thy board the chearful menials ſe, 
Gay with the ſmile of bland equality; j 44 
No ſocial care the gracious lord diſdanʒ +, 
© "Love prompts to love, and rey'rence rey rence gains. 
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MA 8 you ſeem to have devoted your labours to virtue, I can- 


11 not forbear to inform you of one ſpecies of cruelty, 


with which the life of a man of letters, perhaps, does not often. 
make him acquainted; and which, as it ſeems to produce no 
other advantage to thoſe that practiſe it than a ſhort gratifica- 


tion of thoughtleſs vanity, may become leſs common hen it has 


been once expoſed in its various forms, and its full magni- 
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=_ 44 HE NAM BLER. : | 
=_ I an the daughter of a country gentleman, whoſe family is 
= numerous, and whoſe eſtate, not at firſt ſufficient to ſupply us 
= _ with affinence, has been lately ſo much impaired by an unſuc- 
1 ceſs ful law- ſuit, that all the younger children are obliged to try 
=. fuch means as their education affords them, for procuring the 
= -neceffaries of life. Diſtreſs and curiofity "concurred to bring 
1 me to London, where 1 was received by a relation with the cold. 
4 "neſs which misfortune generally finds. A week, a long week, I 
1 Jived with my couſin, betore the moſt vigilant enquiry coul, 
= procure us the leaſt hopes of a place, in which time I was muc 
4} better qualiſied to bear all the vexations of (ſervitude, The firſt 
it two days the was conter.t to pity me, and only wiſhed 1 had 
44 not been quite ſo well bred; but people muſt comply with their 
4 circumſtances. This lenity, however, was ſoon at an end; and, 
41 for the remaining part of the week, I heard every hour of the 
wv pride of my family, the obſtinacy of my father, and of people 
7 3 better born than myſelf that were common ſervants, _ 
11 At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, with very viſible ſatis- 
149 faction, that Mrs. Bombaſine, the great filk-mercer's lady, want» 
} | ed a maid, and a fine place it would be, for there would be no- 
1 thing to do but to clean my miſtreſs's room, get up her linen, 
i5 dreſs the young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, take care of 
14 a little miſs juſt come from nurſe, and then fit down to my nee- 
dle. But madam was a woman of great ſpirit, and would not 
| be contradicted, and therefore | ſhould take care, for good places 
| % ,,, mg On 
| With theſe cautions, waited on Madam Bombaſine, of whem 
l the firſt fight gave me no raviſhing ideas. She was two yards 
q. round the waiſt, her voice was at once loud and ſqueaking, and 
hp ber face brought to my mind the picture of the full moon. Are 
_ Re ou the young woman, ſays ſhe, that are come to offer yourſelf ? 
Þ It is ſtrange, when people of ſubſtance want a ſervant, how ſoon 


7148 ” it is the town-talk ; but they know they ſhall have a belly-full 


town, we dine at one o'clock. But I never take any hody with- 
out a character; what friends do you come of? I then told her 
that my father was a gentleman, and that we had been upfor- 
tunate. A great misfortune, indeed, to come to me, and have 
— -three meals a-day!-—So your father was a gentleman, and $ou 
| are a gentlewoman, I ſuppoſe — ſuch gentlewomen!-—Madam, I 
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did not mean to claim any exemptions, T-only anſwered your 

inquiry Such gentlewomen! people ſhoud ſet their children 
: N to good trades, and keep them off the pariſſi. Pray go to the 
ather end of the towa, there are geutlewomen, if they would 
pay their debts: I am ſure we have loſt enough by gentle wo- 
wen. Upon this, ber broad face grew broader with 1 
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that live with me. Not like people at the other end of the 
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continuirig ker inſult; but, happily, the next word was, Pray, 


I returned, and met with a better reception from my coufin 
than I expected; for, while L was out, ſhe had heard that Mrs. 
Standiſh, whoſe .huſband had lately been raiſed from a clerk in 


an office, to be commiſſioner of the exciſe, had taken a fins 


houſe; and wanted a maid, 000 
_ To Mrs. Standiſh I went, and, after having waited fix hours, 
was at lait admitted to the top of the ſtairs, when ſhe came out 
of her room, with two of her company. There was a ſmell of 
punch. 80, young woman, you want a place, whence do you 
come ? From the country, madam.—Yes, they all come out 
gf the country! And what brought you to town, a baſtard? 
Where do you 1 ? At the Seven Dials ? What, you never 
heard of the foundling houſe ? Upon this, they all laughed fo 
obſtreperoufly, that I took the opportunity of ſneaking off in 
the n 8 OT 


I then! heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She was a 


cards; but in two hours, I was told, ſhe would ſpeak to me. 


She aſked me if I could keep an account, and ordered me to 
write. I wrote two lines out of ſome book that lay by her. She 


wondered what people meant, to breed up poor girls to write at 
that rate. I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to ſee your work, it 
would be ſine ſtuff!/—You may walk. I will not have Jove- 
letters written from my houſe to every young fellow in the 


Two days after, | 1 went on the fame purſuit to Lady Lofty, 


dreſſed, as I was directed, in what little ornaments I had, be- 
cauſe ſhe had lately got a place at court. Upon the firſt fight 
of me, ſhe turns to the woman that ſhowed me in, Is this the 
lady that wants a place? Pray, what place would you have, 
mits ? a maid of honour's place? Servants now - a- days 


Madam, I heard you wanted Wanted what? Somebody finer 


than myſelf! A pretty ſervant indeed I ſhould be afraid to 
ſpeak to her—1 5 Mrs. Minx, theſe fine hands cannot 
bear wetting—A ſervant indeed! Pray move off—T am refolv- 
the taverns will be open. 

I went to enquire for 
and heard the ſervant tell his lady, there was a young woman, 


ed to be the head perſon in this houſe—You are ready dreſſed, 


but he ſaw ſhe would not do. I was brought up, however. Are 
ag the-trollop that has the impudence to come for my place? 
9 hat, you have tired that na | pn xr come to ſteal a 


better —Madam, I have another, Put being obliged to walk— 
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| and 1 was afraid fhe would have taken me for do ase * | 


the next place in a clean linen gown, 
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me to-morrow ; and on the third, that her woman ſtaid 
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$6 THE \RAMBLER 


Then theſe are your manners, with your bluſhes- and! your- 
oourteſies, to come to me in your worſt gowns Madam, give 
ech aer to wait upon you in my other. Mait on me, yo 
ſaucy ſlut! Then you are ſure of coming I could nat let ſuck 
a Urab come near me Here, you gul, that dame up with her, 
ve you touched her If you Have, waſhi your hands before 
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vou dreſs me. Such trollops Get you don. 8. What, 
I went away with tears 8 for my couſin had loſt all patience. 


However, ſhe told me, that having a reſpect for myifelations, 
me was willing to keep me out of the ſtreet, and would let ma 
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he firſt. day of this week I-ſaw two places. At one I w 
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aſked where I had lived? And upon my anſwer, was told by tho 
lady, that people ſhould qualify themſelves in ordinary places, 

for ſhe ſhould never have done if ſhe-was to W about. 
At the other houſe I was a ſmirking huſſey, and that ſweet face 


I might make money of— For her part, it was a rule with her 


never to take any creature that thought herſelf handſome. 


Ihe three next days were ſpent in Lady Bluff's entry, where 
I waited fix hours every day, for the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſer- 


vants peep at me, and go away laughing—-Madam: will firetch _ 


her ſmall ſhanks in the entry; ſhe will know the houſe again 
At ſun-ſet the two firſt days I was told, that my lady would ſeg 


My week was now near its end, and 1 had no hopes of a 
place. My relation, who always laid upon me the blame of 


every miſcarriage, told me that I muſt learn to humble myſelf, 


and that all great ladies had particular ways; that if I went 
on in that manner, ſhe could not tell who would 8 me; ſhe 
had known many that had refuſed places, ſell their clothes, and 
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It was to no purpoſe that the-refufal was declared by me ta 


be never on my fide; I was reaſoning againſt intereſt, and 
againſt ſtupidity ; and therefore 1 comforted myſelf with the 


hope of ſucceeding; better in my next attempt, and went to Mrs, 
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I had not waited two hours before I was called up, and found 


A. a very fine lady, who had routs at her houſe, and ſaw : 


Mr. Courtly and his Lady at piquet, in the height of good hu: 


mour. This I looked on as a favourable fign, and ſtood at the 


lower end of the room, in expectation of the common queſr 


tions. At laſt Mr. Courtly called out, after a whiſper, Stand 
facing the light, that one may ſee you. I changed my place, 


and bluſhed,. They frequently turned their eyes upon me, ant 


ſeemed to diſcover many ſubjects of merriment; tor, at every 
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| look, they whiſpered, and lau ghed with cheunalt Violent ats 


tions of delight. At laſt Mr, Courtly cried out, Is that colour 
your own, child? Ves, ſays the lady, if ſhe has not robbed the 
kitchen hearth. This was ſo happy à conceit, that it renewed 
the ſtorm of laughter, and they threw down their cards in hopes 
0 better ſport. The lady then called me to her, and began 


with an affected gravity, to enquire what I could do? But firſt 
turn about, and let us ſee your fine ſhape : Well, what are you * 
fit for, Mrs. Mum? Vou would find your tongue, I ſuppoſe, 


in the kitchen, No, no, ſays Mr. Courtly, the girl's a good 


girl yet; but I am afraid a TTY fellow, with fine tags 


on his ſhoulder Come, child, hold up your head; what? 
= have ſtole nothing — Not yet, ſays the lady, but ſhe 

opes to ſteal your heart quickly.—Here was a laugh of _ 
pineſs and triumph, prolenged by the confuſion which I could 
no longer repreſs. At laſt the lady recollected herſelf: Stole! 
no- but if I had her, I ſhould watch her; for that downcaſt eye 
Why cannot you look people in the face? Steal! ſays her 
huſband, ſhe wa 


by ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult one from whom you had received 
no injury? Inſult! ſays the lady; are you come here; to be a 


ſervant, you ſaucy baggage, and talk of inſulting ? What will 


this world: come to, if a gentleman may not jeſt with a ſer- 
vant, Well, ſuch ſervants! pray begone, and ſee when you 
will have the honour to be ſo infulted again. Servants infulted 


—a fine time Inſulted! Get down ſtairs, you flut, or 


5 


the footman ſhall inſult you. 


The laſt day of the laſt week was now coming, and my kind 


coutin talked of ſending me down in the waggon to preſerve 
me from bad courſes. ,' But in the morning ſhe came and told 


me that ſhe had one trial more for me; Euphemia wanted a 
maid, and perhaps I might do for her ; for, like me, ſhe muſt” 


fall her creſt, being forced to lay down her chariot upon the loſs 
of half her fortune by bad ſecurities, and with her way of giv- 


iug her money to every body that pretended to want it, the 
could have little before hand 4 therefore I might ſerve her; 


for, with all her fine fenſe, ſhe muſt not pretend to be nice. 
Il went immediately, and met at the door a young gentle« 
woman, who told me ſhe had herſelf been hired that morning, 
but that ſhe was ordered to bring any that offered up ſtairs, + 1 
was accordingly introduced to Euphemia, who, when” I came 


in, laid down her book, and told me, that the ſent for me, not 


to gratify an idle curioſity, but leſt my diſappointment might 


be made ſtill more grating by incivility; that ſhe was in pain 
to deny any thing, much more what was no favour; that ſhe 
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| d ſteal nothing but, perhaps, a few ribbands, be- 
fore they were left off by her lady. Sir, anſwered I, why ſnould vou. 


bes. i, 
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a nothing in my appearance which did not make her wiſh fir 
my company; but that another, whoſe claims might perhaps 
de equal, had come before. me. The thonght of being fo near ü 
i do ſuch a place, and miſſing it, brought tears into my eyes, ant 
= my fobs hindered me from returning my 'acknowledgments. ' 
, She roſe up confuſed, and ſuppoſing by my concern that I was Ml 
__ - _-  Giſtrefled, placed me by her, and made me tell her my ſtory; 
which when ſhe had heard, ſhe put two guineas into my = 
ordering me to lodge near her, and make uſe of her table till © 

the could ef for me. Iam now under her protection, and 

know not how to ſne my gratitude better than by giving this 
% A nn POT OD 
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Nun. 13. TUESDAY, Max 1, 1750. 
© © Commiſſumque teges & vino tortus & ira. Hon. 
And let not wine or anger wreſt e 5 5 125 . 189 | 
Th intruſted ſecret from your breaſft. -Fr4ancn. | 7 


17 is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Perſians _— cone 
* ceived an invincible contempt of a man who had violated the 
laws of fecrecy ; for they thought, that, however he might 
de deficient in the qualities requifite to actual excellence, the 
negative virtues at leaſt were in his power, and though he. per- 
haps could not ſpeak well if he was to try, it was ſtill eaſy for 
JJ Io JC. 
In forming this opinion of the eaſineſs of ſecrecy, they ſeem 
to have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, but loquacityy 
and to have conceived the man, whom thus cenſured, not 
Spe menaces to reveal, or bribed by promiſes to betray, 
dut incited by the mere pleaſure of talking, or ſome other mos» 
tive equally trifling, to lay open his heart without reflection, and 
to let whatever he knew ſlip from him, only for want of power 
to retain it. Whether, by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn of 
thoughtleſs talkers, the Perſians were able to diffuſe to any great 
extent the virtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by the diftans” 
ces of thoſe times from being able to diſcover, there being very 
few memoirs remaining of the court of Perſepotis, nor anydiſhne 
accounts handed down to us of their office clerks, their ladies 
af the bed chamber, their attorneys, their chamber-mandy 
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. | »»Bf their fontmen. In theſe latter ages, though the old animo- 
RNty againſt à prattler is ſtill retaiged, it appears wholly to 
bape ſoſt its eſſęcts upon the conduct of mankind ; for ſecrets 

are ſo ſeldom kept; that, it may with ſome reaſon be doubted; 

_ - Fhether the antients were not miſtaken in their firſt poſtulate; 
whether the quality of retention be ſo | generally a Hi 
and whether a ſecret has not. ſome ſubtle volatility,.. by which 

it eſeapes imperceptibly at the ſmalleſt vent, or ſome power of 

fermentation, by which it expands itſelf fo. as to burſt the 
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t that will not give it way. 
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| often kad the moſt ſpocious.and plealing theory falling under | 
the weight of contrary experience; and inſtead of gratifying 
their vanity by inferring effects from cauſes; they are always 
reduced at laſt to conjecture cauſes from effects. That it is 
_ eaſy to be ſecret the ſpeculatiſt can (demonſtrate in his retreat; 
and therefore thinks himſelf. juſtiſied in placing confidence : 
the man of the world knows; that, whether difficult or not, it 
is uncommon, and therefore finds himſelf rather inclined. to 
_  Tearch after the reaſon of this univerſal failure in one of the moſt | 
important duties of ſociety, RT, „ eb T 
The vanity of being known to be truſted with a ſecret, is 
generally one of the chief motives to diſcloſe it; for however 
_ abſurd it may be thought; to boaſt an honour by an act which 
ſhews that it was chnferred without meritz yet moſt men ſeem 
rather inclined to confeſs the want of virtue than of importance, 
and mote willingly ſhew their influence, though at the expence 
of their probity, than glide through life with no other 8 
than the private conſciduſneſs of fidelity ; Which, while it is 
preſerved, muſt be without praiſez except from the ſingle per- 
„en e ad mort... ðév xr ers. 
There are many ways of telling a ſecretz. by, which, a man 
exempts himſelf from the reproacties- of his conſcience; and 
2 his pride; without ſuffering himſelf to believe that he 
Impairs his virtue. He tells the private affairs of his patron; 
or his friend, only to thoſe from whom he would not conceal 
his own; he tells them to thoſe,, who have no temptation to 
- betray the truſt, or with a denunciation of à certain forfeiture 
of his friendſhip, if he diſcoyers that they become publics © 
- Secrets are very frequently told in the firſt ardour of kind. _ 
_heſs; or of love, for the ſake of proving, by ſo important a 
lacriſice, fincerity, or tenderneſs ; but with this motive, though 
it be ftrong in itſelf, vanity concurs, fince every man deres 
to be moſt eſteemed. by thoſe whom he loves, or with whom he 
converſes, with whom he paſſes his hours of pleaſure, and to 
whom he retires from bufineſs and from care. - _ - 5 


1 


is always a diſtinction carefully, to be made between our own. 


hoſe that ſtudy either the body or the mind of man, very ----._ 


When the discovery of ſegrets is under conſideration, there 
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aud thoſe of another; thoſe of which we are filly maſferd ar 
they affect only our own intereſt, and thoſe which are repbſitet . 
fuch as we have no right to'exp#ſe to hazard. To tell our own ” 
- keerets is generally folly, Hat that folly is without guilt ; to 
communicate thoſe with which we are intruſted is always trea» HF 
chery, and treachefy for the moſt part combined with folly. - | ; 
There have, indeed, been ſome-enthufiaſtick and irrational 
zealots for friendſhip, who have maintained, and perhaps be- 
 Heved, that one friend has a right to all that is i poſſeſhon of 
Another; and that therefore it is a violation of Kindneſs to ex- 
emmpt any ſecret from this boundleſs confidence. Accordingly, 
à late female miniſter of ſtate has been ſhameleſs enough to in- 
form the world, that ſhe "uſed, when the wanted to extract 
any thing from her Sovereign, to remind her of Montaignes 
reaſoning, who has determined, that to tell a ſecret to a friend 
is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of perſons truſted = 
i not muſtiphed, a man and his friend being virtually the” 
. | Mo Fog 3 8 
TLauhat ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any human un- pe” 
yy. derſtanding, or that an author could have advanced a poſition 5 8. 
| _ fo remote from truth and reaſon, any otherways than as a de- ON 
 Uaimer, to ſhew to whis extent he could ſtretch his imdgitia» | 3 
e e + wag 3 e FO 15 e 
tion, and with what ſtrength he could prefs his principle, would na 
fearcely have been credible, had not this lady kindly ſnewn us t 
how far weakneſs may be deluded, or indolence amuſed. But 2 


* 


_ Ance it 3 that even this ſophiſtry has been able, with aus 
the help of a ſtrong defire to repoſe in quiet upon the under- - 
ſtanding of another, to miſlead honeſt intentions, and an under- 22 
ſtancking not contemptible, it may not be ſuperfluous to remarks a 
that thoſe things which are conimon among friends are only - | 
ſuch as either poſſeſſes in his own right, and can alienate or 1 
dieſtroy without injury to any other perfon. Without this Om 
imitation, confidence muſt run on without end, the ſecond 
perſon may tell the ſecret to the third, upon the fame principle 
as he received it from the firſt, and the third may hand it for- 
ward to a fourth, till at laſt it is told in the round of friendſiip 
to them from whom it was the firſt intention to conceal it. | 
The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulneſs of Tits, 
is nothing mote than an opinion which himſelf cannot know to 
be true, and which Claudius, who firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, 
may know to be falſe ; and therefore the truſt is transferred 
by Caius, if he reveal what has been told him, to one'fram 
whom the perſon: originally concerned would have with-held 
it; and whatever may be the event, Cains has hazarded the 
happineſs of his friend, without neceſſity and without permiſ- 
Hon, and has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which was 
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: given only to virtue. 8 5 
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| 5 At 4 A | nents upor 1 which a 5 man whe'is telling the pri- 

Fate affairs of another may ground his confidence of ſecurity, -- 
he muſt upon reflection know to be uncertain, becauſe he finds 

them without effect upon himſelf. When he is imagining that 


Titius will be cautious from a regard to his intereſt, his repu- 
tation, or his Auty, he anght to reflect that he is himſelf at that 
oppoſttion to all theſe reaſons, and revealing. 


inſtant acting in 0 | 
what intereſt, reputation, and duty direct him to.conceal 
Every one feels that in his own cafe he mould cenfider the 
ma incapable of truſt, Who believed himſelf at liberty to tell 
whatever he knew to the firſt whom he ſhould conclude de- 
ſerving of his confidence; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius 
to the affairs imparted enly to himſelf, "mutt know that he vio- 
lates his faith, fince he acts contrary to the intention of Clau- 
dius, to whom that faith was given. For promiſes of friend- 
ſhip are, like all others, uſeleſs and vain,” unleſs they are made 
in ſome known" ſenſe,” adjuſted and acknowledged by both 
1 am not ignorant that many queſtions may be ſtarted rela- 
ting to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs are of publiccx 
concern; where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to alter the ap- FE 
Pearance and nature of the 'truft ; that the manner in which the 
ſecret was told may change the degree of obligation; and that 
the principles upon which a man 1s choſen for a conſident ma 
not always eqaally conſtrain him. But theſe ſcruples, if not 
too intricate, are of tes extenſive conſideration for my preſent 
purpoſe, nor are they ſuch as generally occur in common life; 
and though caſwiftical knowledge be uſeful in pe hands, 
yet it ought by no means to be careleſsly expoſed, ſince moſt 
will uſe it rather te lull than awaken their own conſeiencess 
and the threads of reaſoning, on which truth is ſuſpended, are 
frequently drawu to ſuch ſubtility, that common eyes cannot 
perceive, and conimon ſenſibility cannot feel them 
The whole doctrine, as well as practice of ſecrecy, is ſo 
perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who is compelled; . 
to truſt; I think him unhappy who is choſes to be truſted ; for 
he is often involved in ſcruples without the libetry of calling in 
the help of any other underſtanding s he is frequently draun 
into guilt, under the appearance of friendſhip and honeſty; 
and ſometimes ſubjected to ſuſpicion by the treachery of others, 
who are engaged without his kndwledge in the ſame ſchemes 
for he that has one confident has generally more, and when he 
is at lat betrayed, is in doubt on whom he ſhall fix the crime. 
The rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe concerning ſecrecy, 
and from which I think it not fafe to deviate, without long and " er 
exact deliberation, are Never to ſolicit the knowledge of a 
ſecret. Not willingly, nor without: many limitations, to ac». 
cept ſuch confidence when it is offered. When a ſecret is onqꝓ§ 


* — 


Wa. 


4 


Wr 


admitted, to conſider the truſt as of a very high nature, im: 


portant as ſociety, and ſacred as truth, and therefore not to be | 
_ violated for any incidental convenience, 'gr flight | appearancy _ 
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5 or infirmity ſuffers in the human mind, there has often 


been obſerved a manifeſt and ſtriking contrariety between the 


life of an author and his writings; and Milton, in a letter to a 


learned ſtranger, by whom he had been viſited, with great reay - 


ſon congratulates himſelf upon the confciouſneis of being found 


* 


equal to his own character, and having preſerved in a private 


- 


_ procured him, | 


Thoſe whom the appearance of virtue, or the evidence of 
genius, have tempted to a nearer knowledge of the writer in 


enen 


T5 


e ne'er was known. FAAN ss. 


1 


whoſe performances they may be found, have indeed had fre? : 
quent reaſon to repent their curiofity ; the bubble that ſparkled 
before them has become common water at the touch; the 


phantom of perfection has vaniſhed when they wiſhed to preſs a 


it to their boſom. They have loſt the pleaſure of imagining 
ho far humanity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themſelves 


leſs inclined to toil up the ſteeps of virtue, when they abſerve 
thoſe who ſeem beſt able to point the way, loitering below, as 


i 5 4. 1 


either afraid of the labour, or doubtful of the reward. 


It has been long the cuſtom of the oriental monarchs to hide 
themſelves in gardens and palaces, to avoid the converſation of 
mankind, and to be known to their ſubjects only by their edicts. 

The fame policy is no leſs neceſſary to him that writes, than 

to him that governs; for men would not more patiently ſubmit 
to be taught, than commanded, by one known to have the ſame 
follies and weakneſſes with themſelves. A ſudden intruder 
into the cloſet of an author would perhaps feel equal indigna- 


tion with the officer, who having long ſolicited admiſſion into 


the preſence of Sardanapalus, ſaw him not conſulting N * 
butt 


laws, enquiring into grievances, or modelling armies, 


employed in feminine amuſements, and directing the ladies ig 


3 * 


their wok. 
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ſea is always ſmoot 


käingle day of unmingled innocence, much leſs can the utmoſt 
. eftorts 75 
virtue. 


re to be directed -. and he that is moſt deficient in the duties of 
life, makes ſome atonement for his faults, if he warns others? 


ges of a voyage, or a journey, without baying courage _ in- 
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1̃1 is nat difficult to conceive, however, that for mam reaſons + 
a man writes much better than he lives. For, without entering | 
into teſined ſpeculations, it may be ſhewn much cafier to deſign 
than to perform. A man propaſes his ſchemes of life in a ſtate + 
ot abſtraction and diſengagement, except from the enticements 
of hope, the ſolicitations of affection, the im 
petite, or the depreſſions of fear, and is in the ſame ſtate with 5 


e 


unities of ap- 
him that teaches . op land the art of navigation, to whom the 

and the wind always proſperous. 
The mathematicians are well acquainted with the difference 


between pure ſcience, which has to do only with ideas, and the 


application of its laws to the uſe of life, in which they are con- 


_ ſtrained to ſubmit to the imperfection of matter and the influ-  _ 
_ ence of aceidents. Thus, in moral diſcuſſions, it is to be re- 


membered that many impediments ohſtruct our practice, which” - 
very eaſily give way to theory. The ſpeculatiſt is only in dan- 
ger of erroneous reaſoning, Jos the man involved in lite has hies 
own 1 and thoſe of others, to encounter, and is embar- 
raſſed with a thouſand inconveniences, which confound him 


with variety of impulſe, and either perplex or obſtruct his wax. 
He is forced to act without deliberation, and obliged to chuſe 


before he can examine; he is ſurpriſed by ſudden alterations af 
the ſtate of things, and changes his meaſures according to ſu- 
:rficial appearances ; he is led by others, either becauſe he is 
indolent, or becauſe he is timorous; he is ſometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and ſometimes finds friends or enemies di- 
ligent to densligdgagsse 8 
Ws are, therefore, not to wonder that moſt fail, amidſt t 
mult, and ſnares, and danger, in the obſervance of thoſe pre. 
cepts, which they laid down in ſolitude, ſafety, and tranquil- 


lity, with a mind unbjaſſed, and with liberty unobſtructed. - It 


is the condition of our preſent ſtate to ſee more than we can at- 


incorporated mind reach the ſummits of ſpeculative 


It is, howevgr, neceſſary. for the idea of perfection to be pro- 
poſed, that we may have ſome object te which our endeavours | 


Cog 


againſt his own failings, and hinders, by the ſalubrity of his ad- 
monitions, the contagion of his example. + + | 


ey 


N othing is more un} uſt, however common, than to charge ; 


with hypocrify him that expreſſes zeal for thoſe virtues, which 


- 


e ects to practiſe; ſince he may be ſincerely convinced of 
the advantages of conquering his paſſions, without having yet 
obtained the victory, as a man may be confident of the advanta- 
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a 3 it, and may honeſtly. recom 
thoſe attempts which he 9 himſelf. 

Ihe intereſt which the corrupt part of added hikes in — 
emng themſelves againſt every motive to amendment, has diſp. po- 
{ed them to give to theſe contradictions, when they can be p produ- 


ced againſt the cauſe of vir tue, that weight whieh they 57 not- 


allow them in any other caſe. They fee men act in oppoſition * 


ta their intereſt, without ſuppoſing, that they de not know it; _— 
Kaden violence of paſſion; and for- „ 


lake the moſt” important purſuits for petty pleafures, are . 


thoſe who. give way to the 


ſuppoſed to have changed their opinions, or to approve t 
own conduct. In moral or religious queſtions: along, they de- 


termine the ſentiments by the actions, and charge every- ma 


with endeavouring to om oſe upon the world, whoſe writings 
are not confirmed by his life. They never confider that them- 
ſelves neglect, or dite ſomething every day, inconſiſtently ' 
with their own ſettled/ judgment; nor diſcover that the conduct 
of the advocates for virtue can little increaſe, or leſſen, the obs 
ligations of their dictates; argument is to be invalidated only by 
argument, and is in itſelf of the ſame force, whether or not ix 
convinces him by whom it is propoſed. 

Fet ſince this prejudice, however unreaſonable; is Ae 
likely to have ſome prevalence, it is the duty of every man te 
take care leſt he ſhould hinder the efficacy! of his own inſtrut- 

tions. When he deſires to gain the belief of others, he ſhould 
ſhew that he believes himſelf; and when he teaches the fitneſs 
pf virtue by his reaſonings, he ſhould, by his example, prove 
its poſſibility : thus much at leaſt may be required of him, that 
he-thall not act worſe than others becauſe he writes better; nor 
imagine that, by the merit of his genius, he may claim indul- 
gence beyond mortals of the lower claſſes, and be excuſed for 
Want of prudence, or neglect of eee 
Bacon, in his hiſtory of the winds, after lg olired ſome - 
| thing to the imagination as deſi rable, often propoſes lower ad- 
vantages in its place to the reaſon as attainable. The ſame 


method may be ſometimes purſued in moral endeavours, fire : 


this philoſopher has obſerved in natural enquiries'; having firſt 


ſet poſitive and abſolute excellence before us, we may be par- FP 


doned though we ſink down to humbler virtue, trying, howe- 


ver, to keep our point always in view, and fruggling' not ty . 
1 


loſe ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for a Jong time 
conoealed the conſecration of himſelf to the ſtricter duties o 
religion, leſt, by ſome flagitious and ſhameful action, he mould 
bring piety into diſgrace. Fot the ſame renſon it may be pru- 


dent for a writer, who apprehends that he ſhall not inforce His 5 =D 


_ own/maxims by his domeſtick 4 to Fn Wy name, * 
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| There are, indeed, a greater number whoſe curtofity to gan 


à more familiar knowledge of ſucceſsful writers, is not ſo much 
prompted by an opinion of their power to improve as to delight, 


and Who expect from them not arguments agaipſt'vice,” or dif- 


ſertations on temperance or juſtice, but flights of wit, and fal- 
lies of pleaſantry, or at leaſt acute remarks, nice diſtinctions, 
juſtneſs of ſentiment, and de of diction. TE, 
This expectation is, indee 


5 rated, and thoſe who ratle admiration by their books, diſguſt 
by their company. A man of letters for the moſt part ſpends, 
in the privacies of ftudy, that ſeaſon of life in which the man- 


ners are to be ſoftened into eaſe, and polifhed into elegance, 


aud when he has gained knowledge enough to be reſpeRed, 


has neglected the minuter acts by which he might have pleaſed. 


When he enters life, if his temper is ſoft and timorons, he is 
_ diffident and bafhful, from the knowledge of his defects; or 


if he was born with ſpirit and reſolution, he is ferocious and 


arrogant, from the conſciouſneſs of his merit: he is either diſ- 


ſipated by the awe of company, and unable to recollect his 
reading, and arrange his arguments; or he is hot, and deg- 


maticah, quick in oppolition, and tenacious in defence, diſa- 
bled by his own violence, and confuſed by his haſte to tri- 


Ine graces of writing and converſation are of different kinds, - 


and though he who excels in one rmght have been with oppor- 
tunities and application equally ſucceſsful. in the other, yet as 
many pleaſe by extemporary talk, though utterly unacquainted 
with the more accurate method, and more laboured beauties, | 
which compoſition requires; ſo it is very poſhble that men, 


wholly accaſtomed to works of ſtudy, may be without that rea- 
dineſs of conception, and afftuence of language, always neceſ- 


fary to colloquial entertainment. They may want addreſs to 
watch the hints which converſation offers for the diſplay of their 
particular attainments, or they may be fo much unfurniſhed 
with matter on common ſubjects, that diſcourſe not profeſſedly 


literary glides over them as heterogeneous bodies, without ad- 


mitting their conceptions to mix in the circulation. : 
A tranſition from an author's book to his converſation, is too. 
often like an entrance into a large city, after a diſtant proſpect. 
Remotely, we ſee nothing but ſpires of temples, and turrets of 
palaces, and imagine it the refidence of ſplendor, grandeur, 


and magnificence ; but, when we have paſſed the gates, We find 


it perplexed with narrow paſſages, diſgraced with deſpicable 
_ cottages, embarraſſed with obſtructions, and clouded with 
inoke © Te” oo on Ne 


Nun 


5 , ſpecious and probable, and yet, 
fach is the fate of all human hopes, that it is very often fru- 
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5 f 
\HERE is no grievance, ablick or private, of, which 
fince I took upon me the office of a periodical monitor, I 


| have received ſo many, or ſo earneſt complaints, as of the pres 
. dominance of play; of a fatal paſſion for cards and dice, which 


ſeems to have overturned, not only the ambition of excellence, 
hut the defire of pleaſure; to have extinguiſhed the flames of 


the lover, as well as of the patriot z and threatens, in its furs 
ther progreſs, to deſtroy all diſtinctions, both of rank and ſex; 
tocruſh all emulation, but that of fraud, to corrupt all thoſe 
claſſes of our people, whoſe anceſtors have, by their virtue, 
their induſtry, or their parſimony, given them the power of 
lixing in extravagance, idleneſs, and vice, and to leave them 
without knowledge, but of the modiſh e and without 


withes but for lucky hands. 


zoyment of their ſuperiority, and bringing them down to a le- 


I have found by long experience, that there are Howe enter- | | 


priſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the faſhion, in which the op- 

nents are not only made conſident by their numbers, and 
rung by their union, but are hardened by contempt of their 
antagoniſt, whom they always look upon as a wretch of lor 


notions, contracted views, mean converſation, and narrow for- 
tune, who envics the elevations which he cannot reach, Who 


would gladyl embitter the happineſs which his inelegance or in- 
dligence deny him to partake, and who has no other end in his 


advice, than to revenge his own mortification by hindering thoſe 


whom their birth and taſte have ſet above him, from the en- 


* vel with bimſelf. 


Though 1 have never found myſelf much affected by this for- 


midable cenſure, which I have incuri * often enough to be ae- 
in ſome meaſure, obvi- 


_ quainted with its full force, yet I ſh 
are it on this occafion, by offering very little in my own name, 


either of argument or intreaty, fince thoſe who ſuffer by this : 
Ree! infatuation 80 de N beſt 4555 to relate * . | 
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THERE Fare 1 little abut Fey in 6 2 
* ſo little of that reßection practiſed, b 1 knowledge is 

to be g gained, that Lam in u whether. | tall be e 


* 
a * 77 : 3 1 


: ' when I T coulplath * of want of opportunity for thinking; De 


"whether a condemnation, Which at preſent ſeems irreverſible, 
to perpetual ignorance, will raiſe any compaſſion, either in you, 
or your readers: yet I. will venture to lay my ſtate before you, 
becauſe, I believe, it is natural, to moſt minds, to take ſome 


_ pleaſure in complaining of Leland of which they have no reaſon 


10 be aſhamed, 

I am the Ange bf x K. a nan 1 5 great bote, whoſe diffs 
Adience of mankin 
cumulation, incline him, N 1 oy 4 own. eſtate, and tp 
educate his children in his own. hou le, where I was bred, if not 


with the moſt brilliant examples of be fore my eyes, at 


the pleaſure of continual ac · 


leaſt Brody e from any. incitements' to vice ; 7. want⸗ 


ing neither Tejfute nor books, nor the acquaintance of ſome wy 


ſons of irn gin the nei ghbourhood, I endeavoured t 
quite ſuch doe 185 nooks moſt recommend tne to eſteem, 
t 


and thought "myſelf ab 


me to underſtand, 
I had, befides my y knowledge, 4 as.m mamma and m maid 
| tolch me, 4 ve ing face, an elegant ſhape, and with” 


twelve miles 2 and never came to the monthly aſfembly, 


but I heard the old ladies that fat by wiſhing that il mig ©] 


top tek their daughters criticifing my air, my featux 
reis, | 
You know, Mr, Ramblet, that ambition is natural to vo 


and curioſity to underſtanding, and therefore will hear, without | 


wonder, that I was defirous to extend my victories over the 
who might give more honour to the. gonqueror; and that 


found in a country life a continual repetition of the fame pleas | 


ſure, which was not ſufficient to fill up the mind 4 for. the preſent, 

or raiſe any expectations of the future and; I will confeſs.to 
you, that I was impatient for a fight of the town, and filled 
my thoug my h the diſcoveries which I ſhould make, the tri. 
umphs that 1 ſhould obtain, and the praiſes that I ſhould re- 


ceive. . 


At hh the time came. My aun 5 kuband has 


in parliament, and a.place at court, buried her only child 
fent for me to ſu pply lofs. The hope that I ſhould ſo far 
infinuate myſelf ide elf favour, as to obtain a gonfiderahss 
Fg: 9s of my fortune, procured 3 every convenienes 


for m departur with” eat ex dition could no 
e. * * * 2 


Vo 


o. ſup port a converſation upon moſt 
of the ſubjects, which my ſex. and d condition made it Proper for 


| theſe 5 
advantages h been for ſeventeen months the reignin g toaſt fo | 


/ 
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00 all my tranſports, forbear ſome indignation to ſee with 

. what readineſs the natural guardians of my virtue ſold me to a 
tate, which they 2 more hazardous than it really Was, as 
oon as a ne accetfion of fortune g glee in their es, 

- ** "Phree ta ays 1 was upon the road, and on the fourth morning 
my heart danced at the fight of London... I was ſet down wag my - 
aunt's, and entered upon the ſcene of action, Bat expected bew, 
from the age and experience of my aun b prudential .. 
ons; but, after the firſt eiyilities and firſt teary were oper, was 

told what = Py it Was to have kept ſo ſine n girl io. long in ſhe 
country; for the people who did not begin young ſeldom d. 
their 05 decken y, or pl: "_ hone ga 1 1 
_ , Young perſons are commonly ed to flight t remarks 1 
| -and Mc ls of their elders, k Ralle eee with too muen 
"contempt, and was 4 2255 point of telling ber, that * time 
ac not 'byen p aſt 1 1 55 new = bs ot But I 2 thei | 
at thin eſtimated, not by up e 0 FF. 
ects, but the 42 anus of their uſe. es | 


ly few d ir after, unt gave me notice, that ſome com- 


Pany, whi had | en fix weeks in collecting, was to meet | 
that evenitis 150 lhe expected a finer aſſembly than had been [ 
een all the Winter. She expreſſed this jn the jargan af a game» - 2M 

ſter, and, when I aſked, an explication of her terms of art, won-· \ 
_dered where I had lived. 1 had already found my aunt ſo inca - x 
ble of apy rational concluf on, and ſo ignorant of eyery thing, .A 
whether great or hittle, that T had loft all regard to her en v 
and dreffed myſelf with great exp ations of opportuni : d 
diſplay my charms among 38 whoſe com 2 — woul _ e 
diſhonour me. The company came in N after the curſoryx - 
| complimenits of falutation, alike eaſy to 1 loweſt and the high ⸗ ſt 
eſt underſtanding, what was the reſult ? The cards were broke tl 
open, the parties 1 formed, the whole night paſſed in a lo 
me, upon which th 5 and old were equally employed; in 
Hor was 1 able to att $54 or ga 0 an car, but being com- ne 
| xeHed to play without fill, pere y. embarraſſed m part- th 
Es er, and ſoon perceived the contempt of the whole Table: at! thi 7, de 
Ing upo RL” * b 
. So cannot but fuſpect, Sir, that this odlous faſhion. i Is. "ls 1 
5 ed 1215 a confpiracy of the old, the ugly, and the pi ter 
"the young and beautiful, the witty. and kw pe. Ahn na 
er to level all diftinctions of nature and Ra no! 
found the world in a chaos of folly, to take from ches, who | as 
| could outſhine them, all the advantages of mind and body to ſee 
hold youth from its natural pleafures, depriye wit of its van 
influence, and beauty of its charms, to fix thoſe hearts upon Th 
1 money, to which loye has Bitherto been entitled, to fink gat I h. 
into à tedious uniformity, *and to allow it no . dopes or ma) 
pans but thoſe of . wt "a * Pap 
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5 every Sunday. I have had fix routs this winter, and ſent out 
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it publiſhed to the world; how deſerving wives are uſed by im- 


ments of life! 5 
a figure in Parliament, raiſe an eſtate, and get a title? That 


derſtanding, keep at home, and mind family affairs. 
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s you publiſh a paper, I miſt upon it, that you inſert chis in 
your next, as ever you hope for the kindneſs and encourage - 
ment of any woman of taſte; ſpirit, and virtue. I would have 


ee. coxcombs, that henee forth no woman may marry, whor 
not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even Grizzel had 
been married to a gameſter, her temper would never have held 
out. A vretch that loſes his good humour and humanity along 
with his money, and will not alloy enough from his own extra- 
vaganices to lg wi woman of faſhion in the neceſſary amuſe- 
hy does not he employ his wile head to: make 


would be fitter for the maſter of a family, than rattling anoily . 

dice-box ; and then he wt indulge his wife in a few flight - „ 

e and elegant di verſions. „„ 2 
What if I was unfortunate at Brag ? Should he not have 

ſtayed to ſee how luck would turn another time? Inſtead of 


that, what does he do, but picks a quarrel, aber, me with 


loſs of beauty, abuſes my acquaintance, ridicules my play, and 
inſults my underſtanding; ſays, forſooth, that women have 
not, heads enough to play with any thing but dolls, and that 
they ſhould be employed in things proportionable to tlieir un- 


I do ftay at home, Sir, and all the world knows I am at home 


ten packs of cards in invitations to private parties. As for ma 
nagement, I am fure he cannot call me extravagant, or fay Tao. 5 
not mind my family. The children are out at nurſe in villages 
as cheap as any two little brats can be kept, nor have I'ever . 
ſeen them fince; ſo he has ne trouble about them, The fer- 
vants live at board wages. My own dinters come from le 
Thatche& Howfe'; and Thave'never'paid'a penny for au thitg = 
I have bought fince I was married. As for play, 1 do thmk 1! 
may, indeed, inttifge in tliat, now 1 am my own miſtreſs. 
Papa mad u & H HERD AE wh e of A” 
N e e 


3 from _ 3 15 3 FAY 3 not giren 
Z wing ons, faid I was one. of . beſt n | WES 
5 i 5 kt. 2 iy with myſelf, that, if once I was at liberty, T 
woul leave play, and take to reading romances, things fo for- 
5 88 at our houſe, and ſo railed at, that it was impoſſible not 
 __ to. fancy them very charming. Moſt fortunately, to, fave me 
deem abſolute undutifulneſs, juſt.as I was married, came deer 
— Brag into faſhion, and ever {ince it has been the joy of my life; || 
ſo eaſy, ſo chearful and careleſs, ſo void of thought, and ſo „ 
gentesl! Who can help loving it? Yet the perfidious thing has 
_ uſed me very ill of late, and to-morrow I ſhould have changed . 
40 ans F bel ped, a oh! this deteſtable to-morrow, a thing al 
| and never found. Within this few hours muſt |. 
T'be b d into the country. The wretch, Sir, leſt me in 4 
= gs (his threatnings had occaſioned, and unmereifully or- 
dered & poſt-chaiſe, 'Stay I cannot, for money I have none, 
and credit I cannot get. But I will make the monkey play 
with me at picquet'upon the road for all I want. I am $f 64 1 
| ſare to beat him, an his debts of honour I know he will pay. > 
. Then who can tell b but I may ſtill come back and conquer Lady : 
__—_— Packer? Sir, you need not print this laſt ſcheme, and, upon 
55 ſecond thoughts, you may— Oh, diſtraction! the 2 
- at the door. Sir, publiſh WR. ou will, OY let it it be * 
| Nn IS : . 
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Muttis dicendi copia torrens, 
* fug mortfera et ehe. 
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12 ar 15 W young. 5 man W you 3 wi cou: 
advice, in a late paper; and, as I am very far from fu 
mg that you foreſaw the numberleſs wb ae which i 
70 by following it, brought upon myſelf, Iwill lay my con · 
dition open. before you, for you ſeem bound to extricate me 
fſfrom the perplexities, in which your counſel, however innocent 
| in the intention, has contributed to involve me. 
Tou told me, as you thopght, to my comfort, that a writer 
night Fay i means of introducing. his gen l e 
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or the preſſes of England were ofen, This I have now fatally = 


e, deſcent Avent oo 
| > > | » © . a. 3 FFC! Rents bg.” 2 . AP 
+ _  * © Notes que dies patet atri janus Ditis oo ed | 
EL The gates of hell are open night and day; . 1 5 | 2 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way. DA EJ. 


75 


The means of doing hurt to ourſelves are always at hand. 1 


Immediately ſent to a printer, and contracted with him for ag 
impreſſion of ſeveral thouſand of my pamphlet. While it wa 
at the-preſs, I was ſeldom abſent from the printing-houſe, 7 
continually urged the workmen to haſte, by ſolicitations, pro- 
miles, and rewards. From the day all other pleaſures were ex: 


dluded, by the delightful employment of correcting the ſheets ; 


and from the night fleep was generally baniſhed, by anticipas g 
tions of the happineſs, which every hour was bringing nearer. | 
_  - At laſt the time of publication approached, and my heart _ 
beat with the raptures of an author. I was above all little pre- 
cautions, and, in defiance of envy or of criticiſm, ſet my ame 
upon the title, without ſufficiently confidering,” that what has 
once paſſed the preſs is irrevocable, and that though the print= Zi 
_ ing-houſe may properly be compared to the infernal regions, = 1 
for the facility of its entrance, and the difficulty with which | . 
authors return from it; yet there is this difference, that a great 


* 


genius can never return to his former ſtate, by a happy draught 1 


n,, | 
and ſome delicate ſtrokes, and ſecret elegancijes, I pointed 01 


„ „ „„ 
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had entertained the firſt 
of the remaining oy of the book, diſcovered ſo man 
ſentences and maſterly touches, that it was impoſſible for me 
to bear the repetition. of their commendations; I, therefore, 


rſuaded them once more to adjourn to the tavern, and chuſe 


| fome other fubject, on which I might ſhare in the converſation. 
But it was not in their power to witlthold their attention from 


5 my performance, which had ſo entirely taken poſſeſſion of their 


minds, that no intreaties of mine could change their topic, 
and I was obliged to ſtifle, with claret, that praiſe, which nei- 
ther my modeſty could hinder, nor my uneaſineſs repreſs - 
The whole week was thus ſpent in a kind of literary revel, 
and I have now found that nothing is ſo expenſive as great abi- 
lities, unleſs there is joined with them an inſatiable eagerneſs. 


of praiſe 3 for to eſcape from the pain of hearing. myſelf exalted n : 


above the greateſt names dead and living of the learned world, 
it has already coſt me two hogſheads of port, fifteen» gallons of 


arrack, ten dozen of claret, and five-and-forty bottles of cham- 
wit 2 4; TEE eb ſtay at home no longer, and, there fore, 1+ 


roſe early and went to the coffee-houſe ; but found that I had 
vdo made myſelf too eminent. for happineſs, and that I was no 
longer to enjoy the pleaſure of mixing, upon equal terms, with- 
the reſt of the world. As ſoon as I enter the room, I fee part 
of the company agg rich envy,. which they endeavour to 
eonceal, ſometimes with the appearance of laughter, and ſome- 
times with that of contempt; but the diſguiſe Is ſuch that I can 
diſcover the ſecret rahcour of their hearts; and as envy is de- 
ſervedly its own puniſhment, I frequently indulge myſelf in 
formenting them wath my. preſence. © 
But, though there may be ſome flight! ſatisfaction received 
from the mortification of my enemies, yet my benevolence will - 
not ſuffer me to take any pleaſure in the terrors of my friends. 
1 have been cautious, ſince the ax of my work, not to 
give myſelf more premeditated. airs of fuperiority, than the moſt 
rigid humility might allow. It is, indeed, not impoſſible that 
I may fometimes have laid down my opinion, in a manner that 
ſhewed. a conſciouſneſs of my ability to maintain it, or inter- 
rupted the converiation, when I ſaw its tendency, without ſuf - 
fering the ſpeaker to waſte his time in explaining his ſentiments; 
and, indeed, I did indulge myſelf for two days in a cuſtom of 
__ drumming with my fingers, when the company began to loſe 
themſelves in abſurdities, or to encroach upon ſubjects which I = 
knew them unqualified to diſeuſs. But I generally acted with 
great appearance of reſpect, even to thoſe whole ſtupidity I 
pitied in my heart. Yet, notwithſtanding this exemplary mo-—- 
deration, ſo univerſal is the dread of uncommon powers, and 


tuch the unwillingneſs of mankind to be made wiſer, that 1 


have 


2 


2 came again, having, in the perufal 
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_bave now for ſome days found myſelf ſhunned. by. all my 25 
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-quaintance, If I knock at a door, no body is at home f if Þ 


town like a lion in his deſart, or an eagle on his rock, tos 
| great for frienghip or foccey, 3nd condemned to flitude, by 

. unhappy. elevation, and dreaded aſcendane r. 
Nor us my character only formidable to others, but burden. 


* 


bome to myſelf. I naturally love to talk without much think» 


ing, to ſcatter: my merriment at random, and to relax 
thoughts with ludicrous remarks and fanciful images ; but fy 
is now the importance of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer 


it, leſt, by being eſtabliſhed too haſtily into a maxim, it ſhould 
be the aecafion of error to half the nation; and ſuch is the ex- 


tion with which I am attended, when I am going ta ſpeak, 


that cm wag ar to reflect whether what I am about to 


utter is worthy af myſelf, i Pi | 
This, Sir, is ſuffieiently miſerable, but there am fil er 


calamities behind. Fou muſt have read in Pope aud Swift 
how men of parts have had their cloſets rifled, and their cabi- 
nets broke open at rhe inſtigation of piratical bookſellers, for 


the profit of their works; and it is apparent, that there are 


many prints now 1ald in the ſhops, of men whom yau cannot 


ſuſpect of fitting for that purpoſe, and whoſe likenefſes muſt 
| have been certainly ſtolen when their names made their Bas 
vendible. Theſe conſiderations at firſt put me on my guard, 


and T have, indeed, found ſufficient reaſon for my caution, for 


I have diſcovered. many people examining my countenance, 
with .a curiofity that . their intention to draw it; I im- 
medately left the, houſe, but find the fame behaviour in ange 
bet Co on a ont er dT 
Others may be 2 but I am haunted; I have good 
reaſon to believe tha 


by 


_ they know. that he who can get my face firſt will make his for- 


by which I hope ſomewhat to confound. them; for yoù know 


| it is not fair to ſell my face, without admitting me to-ſhare the 


I am, however, not ſo much in pain for my face" as for my 
papers, which I dare neither carry with me gor leave 


1 have, indeed, taken ſome. meaſures. for their preſervatian, 


having put them in an iron cheſt, and fixed a padlock upen my 
cloſet. I change my lodgings five times a week, and always 
remove at the dead of night, dont 
Thus I live, in conſequence of having given too great-proofy 


of a predominant genius, in the ſolitude of a hermit, with the 
anxiety. of a miſer, and he caution of an outlaw: ; afraid te 


{hew my face left it ſhould be copied; aftaid to ſpeak, left 1 
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t eleyen painters are now dogging me, for 


une. I often change my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, 
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mould Pubiigt * ellis” 5 ' always uneaſy. left my de 5 

mould fteal my papers for the fake of mohey, or my + © _—- 
for that of the publick.,” This it is to ſoar above the. reſt of 
mankind. ; and this repreſentation I lay before.you,: that I ma _ 


that quiet from which 1 find. a writer of the nn ſo, Feeally 7 
EBT. 


242 Ons certain hour of death to each decreed, 


the frailneis and uncertainty of our preſent ſtate appeared of ſo 
much importance to Solon of Athens, that he left this precept 


That he is Born to die. 


dvar cr: Nh, Th d. 
| will eaſily be granted, when we reflect, how tins vehemence of 
Tunis: We e to een the e of ſome fu⸗ 
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Be ified how to diveſt myſelf of the laurels which are fo 
cumberſome to the wearer, and deſcend to the. enjoyment of 
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DES IN Let. thoſe weak. minds, who live in doubt and be, . 0 
No ug ling prieſts for oracles repair; 13 5 


00 * * my certain out from doubt has freed Rows, 


F onde of ne ern chsch that he watt an . 
cer in his houſe, whoſe employment it was to remind him 
6f his mortality, by calling out every morning, at a ſtated hour, 
Remember, prince, that thou ſhalt die. And the contemplation of 


to future ages—Keep thine eye fixed upon the end of life, 

A frequent and attentive proſpe& of that moment, which 
muſt put a period to all our ſchemes, and deprive us of all our 
acquiſitions, is, indeed, of the utmoſt efficacy to the Juſt md. 
rational regulation of our lives; nor would ever any thing 
wicked, or often any thing abſurd, be undertaken or proſecuted 
by him who ſhould begin every day with a ang . 


„% ˙·» 


* 


The diſturbers of our happineſs, in this cs” are our de. ti 


| fires, our-griets, and our fears, and to all theſe, the corifidera · 


tion of mortality is a certain and adequate remedy. Think, 
ſays Epictetus, frequently on poverty, baniſhment, and death, 
and thou wilt then never indulge violent defires, nor give up 
thy heart to e ſentiments. 5 Vene: ratend een, Ert 


That the maxim 6 E ictetus is emden on juſt obſervation * 


eagerneſs after the common objects of purſuit 3 is kindled in our 
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ou 
upon it, till it has wholly engroſſed the imagination, and pere 
mits us not to conceive any happineſß but its attamment, orany . 


miſery but its loſs;; every other ſatisfastion which the bounty - 


the ground on which it ſtands is mouldering away. $i | 
All envy. is proportionate to defire ; we are uneaſy at the at- 1 
tainments of another, according as we think our own happineſs . | 1 


ductive of mean' artifices, and ſordid projects. © He*that eonge” 7+ 
ders how ſoon he muſt. cloſe bis life, will find nothing of ſo 4 
much importance as to cloſe it well; and will, therefore, look _ © 


| Whoever reflects frequently upon the uncertaitity of his Mn ma 
duration, will find out, that the ſtate of others is not notre per:. 


| fitable, cannot ſo much improve the condition of a rival, as to 


the prize, a prize too mean to deſerve a very obſtinate oppOH ? 


mind is particularly ſubject, wilt be obviated or alleviated, by 
the ſame thoughts, It wilt be Obviated, if all the bleffings f <0 

our condition are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of this uncertain ' 

_ tenure. If we remember, that whateyer we pollets is to be in 


thouſand accidents, we ſhall'not much Tepine at a los, of Which 
vie cannot eſtimate the value, but of which, though we are not 
ahle to tell the leaſt amount, we know, with fufficient certainty,” 


of © providence has ſcattered over life is neglected as inconfiy © 


derable, in compariſon of the great object which-we have placed! 
before us, and is thrown from us 2s 1hcumbering our activity, - 


or trampled under foot as ſtanding in our way. 


bl 


_ "Every mad has experienced, how much of this ardour, has , 


+ 


been remitted; when a ſharp or tedious. fickneſs has Tet death. 


before his eyes The extenſive influence of greatneſs, the glit- + 


ter of wealth, the praiſes of admiters, and the atteidance'of f 
ſapplicants, have appeared vain and empty things, when the — _ 
laſt hour ſeemed” to be approaching ; and the ſame appearance.” „ 
they would always have, it the fame thought was always Predo- | 


minant. We ſhould then find the abſurdity” of ſtretching ont. 


our arms inceffantly to graſp that which we cannot. keep, and 
wearing out our lives in endeavours to add new turrets to the == 
fabrick of ambition, when the foundation itſelf is Making, ane = 

| . . | \ 


ST 


would be advanced by the addition of that which he with-holds | 


from us; and therefore whatever deprefſes immoderate wiſhes, 4 
will, at the ſame time, ſet the heart free from the corrofton ok 1 


envy, and exempt us from that vice, which is, above int 
others, tormenting to ourſelves, hateful to the world, and pro- 
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with indifference upon whatever is uſeleſs to that purpoſe. _ 
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manent, and that what can confer nothing on himſelf very de- 
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make him much ſuperior to thoſe from whom” he has Carried 
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Even grief, that paſſion to which the virtüucus and tender 
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our hands but a very little time, and that thé little, which gur mm 


moſt lively hopes can promiſe us, may be made” leſs by ten „ 
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„  _ THE RAMBLER, _ 
the greateſt, and are convinced that the greateſt. is not much te. 


But, eng an, has ſo much uſurped our underſtanding, +» 
as not to ſufter. us to enjoy advantages with the moderation 
pre ſeribed by reaſon, it is not too late to apply this remedy, 
when we find ourſelves finking under ſorrow, and inclined to 
pine for that Which is irrecoverably vaniſhed. We may then 
uſefully revolve the uncertainty. of our on condition, and the 
© folly, of lamenting that from which, if it had ſtayed a little : 
| longer, we ſhould ourſelves have been taken away...  __ 
With regard to the ſharpeſt. and moſt melting ſorrow, that 
which ariſes. from the loſs of thoſe whom we have loved with 
tendernels, it may be obſerved, that friendſhip between mortals 
can be contracted on no other terms, than that one muſt ſome 
time mourn for the other's death: and this grief will always 
yield to the ſurvivor one conſolation proportionate to his afflic- 
tion; for the pain, whatever it be, that he himſelf. feels, his 
Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing and reſiſtleſs of all our paſ. "IM 
fions, leſs to be temperated by this univerſal medicine of the 8 4 
mind, The frequent contem 43585 of death, as it ſhows: the . Sh 
vanity of all human good, diſcovers likewiſe the lightneſs of al! 7” 
_ terreſtrial evil, which certainly. can laſt no longer than the ſub- < 
et 1375 which it acts, and, according to the old;obſervation, x 
- mult be ſhorter, as it is more violent. The moſt cruel calamity, : £ 
which misfortune can produce, muſt, by the neceſſity of nature, 1 
be quickly at an end. The ſoul cannot long be held in priſon, 4 
ut will fly away, and leaye a lifeleſs body to human malice. © _ | 
And ſoaring mocks the broken frame below. „ 
I be utmoſt that we can threaten to one another is that death, 
which, indeed, we may precipitate, but cannot retard, and from 
which, therefore, it cannot become a wiſe man to buy a re- 
_ prieve at the expence of virtue, ſince he knows not how ſmall a. 
portion of time he can purchaſe, but knows that, whether ſhort- 
or long, it will be made leſs valuable by the remembrance of . 
the price at which it has been obtained. He is ſure that he de:! 
ſtroys his happineſs, but is not ſure that he lengthens his life. . 
The known ſhortneſs of life, as it ought to moderate our 
ions, may. likewiſe, with equal: propriety, contract our de- 
figns. There is not time for. the moſt. forcible genius, and 
moſt active induſtry, ta extend. its effects beyond a certain 
ſphere. To project the Ray of the world, is the madneſs 
= bf mighty princes ;. to hope for excellence in every ſcience, has 
Bl - been the folly of literary. heroes; and both have found at laſt, 
muat they have panted for a height of eminence. denied to hu- 
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kcal 2nd happy, by a vain ambition fete) es of | 
honour, wllich the eternal laws of Providence have placed aced be- 


Voud the reach of man. . 
The miſcarriages of the | ir uffotio of princes are road 
In the hiſtories of the world, but are of little uſe to the bulk of 
-mankind, who ſeem very little interefted in admonitions agairiſt 
errors which they cannot commit, But the fate of learned am- 
bition is a proper fubject for every ſcholar to confider ; for who: 
has not had occaſion toregret the diffipation of great abilities in 
a boundlefs multiplicity 4 purſuits, to lament the fudden de- 


ſertion of excellent deſigns, upon the offer of ſome other fub- 
ject made 8 by its novelty, and to obſerve the inaccurac 


and deficiencies 


works left unfiniſhed by too "feat: m exten- 
fon of the plan? 


It is always pleaſing to abeve how much more our nine 


can conceive, than our bodies can perform ; yet it is our duty, 
while we continue in this complicated fate, to regulate one part 
of our compoſttion by ſome regard to the-other. We are not 
to indulg 
our intellectual vigour, nor fy our minds w 
which we know our tives mu fal in attempting to execute, 
The 3 of 6ur duration ought at once to Tet bounds to 
our defigns, and add incitements to our induſtry ; and when we 
find ourſelves inclined either to immenſity in our ſchemes, or 
fluggiſhneſs in our - endeavours,” we may either check, or ani- 
mate ourſelves, hy recollecting, with 28 Ow oy pee that 
art is . par 1 oh N 


aw 
2 


Now, TY "SATURDAY, Mar x 19, 1756. 
Illic matre carentibus ; 
Nec dotata regit virum 


. Oonjux, nec flit do fidit adultero : 
Dios eft magna parentum 


Virtus, et motgens alterius tori | IT a we Sy 
e Sr fordere daſtitas. Howe. 

2? ©" Not there the guiltlefs ep-dar „„ 
| „„ The baleful draught for orphans to > compoſe; 0 

No wife high-portion'd rules her ſpouſe, 
e er truſts her effene'd lover's faithlels vows; 
5 The lovers there for dow'ry claim | „„ 
„ The father's virtue, and-the ſpotleſs fame, „ 
Nr OEE MAE maple "Franc. 7 


| TY N no obfer vation ently made by ach 
1 employ themſelves in Aeg gt GR of niatikind, 
1 2 Marriage, * or” 8 aud the inſtiĩ - 
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5 tution of providence, is yet very often the cauſe of miſery, and 
that thoſe who enter into that ſtate can ſeldom forbear to ex- 


* 


Chance or caution hath with-held from it. 8 


maxims among the ſerious, and ſmart remarks. among the gay; 
the moraliſt and the writer of epigrams have equally ſhown their 


Phis general unhappineſs. has given occaſion to many ſage 5 


e 


2. 


* 


— 


L 


eee diliely, all tbe a 


_ "confidence. of juſtice, and all the indignation. of injured virtue, 


ages, and raiſe 5 in their favour by the venerable teſti- 


es of oſophers, hiſtorians, and poets ; but the pleas 
of the ladies 9 5 to paſſions of more forcible operation than 
the reverence 0 


But I, who have long ſtudied the ſevereſt and moſt abſtrac- 
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5 5 5 their ſorrows, as to animate their fury. But how little ecedie 
mulation of the charge ſhews, with too much evidence, that 
married perſons are not very often.adyanced in-felicity ; aud, 
5 5 , &vils have made their way into the world, With this purpoſs, 
Is have reviewed the lixes of my friends, who have been lead 
by what motives they were incited to mar ry, and by What 
One of the firſt of my acquaintances that reſolved to uit the 
4 man of flow parts, but not without knowledge or judgment 
in things which he had leiſure to conſider gradually before he 
Province to ſetfle the cheme of our entertainment, contract with 
The cook, and inform us when we had called for wine to the 
deep meditation, that a man was no loſer by marrying early, 
even though he contented himſelf with a leſs. 1 
dering the conſtant diminution of the value of life, wich the 
Probable fall of the intereſt of money, it was not worſe to have 
aà much larger fortune at thirty; for many opportunities, ſays 
which if a man miſſes, he niay 


he, occur of improying money, 
not alterwards fd. 
FTPuull of theſe reflections, he threw his. ęyes about him, not 
in ſearch of beauty, or elegance, dignity, or underſtanding, 
put of a woman with ten thouſand pounds. Such a woman, i 
2 wealthy part of the kingdom, it was got very difficult to 
find: and by artful management with her father, whole ambis 
titan was to make his daughter a gentlewomam, my - friend got . 
per; as he boaſted to us in confidence two days after his mar-. 
riage, for a ſettlement of ſe ventyrthree pounds a year leſs than 
her fortune might have claimed, and leſs than he would hims 


1 ſoever may be given to particular accuſations, the general accus - 
__ . therefore, it may be proper to examine at what zyenues ſo many 
Jucceſsful in connubial contracts, and - attentively conſidered 
Principles they regulated their choice... 
unſettled thoughtlefs condition of a batchelor, was P 3 | 
determined them., Whenever. we met at a tavern, it Was hig 
ſum originally propoſed. This grave conſiderer found by 
1 he 6, wit fortunę ; for 
Eſtimating the exact worth of annuities, he found that, conſi⸗ 
_ ten. thouſand pounds at the age of two-and-twenty years, than 


felt have given, if the fools had heen but wiſe enough to delay x 
The:bargatth 3350 . 
Thus, at once delighted with the ſupenority of his parts, 


and the augmentation of his fortune, he carried Furia to his 
own houſe, in which he never afterwards enjoyed one hour of 
happineſs. © For Furia was a wretch of mean intelle&Qs, vjolens - 
Paſhons, a ſtrong voice, and low. education, without any ſenie 
of happineſs. but that which conſiſted in eating, and counting 
money. Furia was a. ſcold. * They agreed in the defire of 
Wealth, but with this difference, that Prudentius was for grog. 
ing rich by gain, Furia by parſimony. Prudentius would ven- 2 
tue his money with chances very much in his fayour ; but 
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very wiſely obſerving that what t 


"Ur they had was, while 
they had it, beit own, thought all traffick too great a hazard, 
_ and was for putting it out at low intereſt, N good ſecurity, 
Prudentius ventured, however, to inſure a thip, at a very un- 
fFeafonable price, but happening to loſe his money, was ſo tor- 
mented with the clamours of his wife, that he never durſt A 
ſecond experiment. He has now grovelled ſepen- and -· forty 
Fears under Furia's direction, who never once mentioned him, 
fince his bad luck, by any other name than that of the inſurer. . 
Ihe next that married from our ſociety was Florentins. He 
| Happened to ſee Zephyretta in a chariot at a horſe-racg, danced | 
with her at night, was confirmed in his firſt ardour, waited on” L 
her next morning, and declared himfelf her lover. F regs. NG 
frus had not knowledge enough of the world, to O— . 
Wit, 


1 between tlie flutter of coquetry, and the ſprightliteis of wi | 
WE He was foon waked from his rapture by eonviction that his 
= Pleaſure was but the pleaſure of a day. Zephyretta had in 
=. four-and-twenty hours ſpent ber flock ef repartee, gone round - 
= - «ae circle of her airs, and had nothing remaining for him but 
mw | cildiſh inlipidity, or for herſelf, but the practice of the ſame 
if TE _ - Erfifices upon new men. DEI i . - 
= Meliſtne was a man of parts, capable of enjoying and of im- ; 
| proving life. He had pafled through the various ſcenes of 7 þ 
_ gmety with that indifference and poſſeſſion of himſelf, natural 

to men who have ſomething higher and nobler in their proſ- 

pet. Retiring to ſpend the ſummer in a village little fre- 

F quented, he na,” e to lodge in the ſame houſe with Ianthe, - 
dad was unavoidably drawn to ſome acquaintance, which her | 

1 wit and politeneſs ſoon invited him to improve. Having no 

opportunity of any other company, they were always together; 

and, as they owed their pleaſures to each other, they began 

to forget that any pleaſure was enjoyed before their meeti 5 r 

Meliſſus, from being delighted with her company, quickly  _ 

began to be uneaſy in her abſence, and bein ſufficiently cbn- 

vinced of the force of her ee ee, and finding, as he 

imagined, ſuch a conformity of temper as declared them formed 
far each other, addreſſed her as à lover, after no very long 
| courtſhip obtained her for his wife, and brought her next win- 8 
ter to ton in triumph. e OS TO ns Yee 
No began their infelicity. Meliſſus had only ſeen her in 

| 6ne ſcene, wherethere was no variety of objects, to produce the 
: Proper excitements to contrary deſires. They had both loved 
bdbolitude and reflection, where there was nothing but ſolitude 

and reflection to be loved; but when they came into publick _ 
life, Janthe difcovered thoſe paſſions which accident rather than 
mw Hypocriſy had hitherto concealed, She was, indeed, not with- _ 
du the powerof thinking, but was wholly without the exertion ._ -- 
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: 8 that power, when either gaiety, or am Pagel on 1 ben 
imaginations: She was. expenſive. in her diverſions,, vehemens 


in her paſſions, inſatiate of pleaſure. however dangerous to 1 
reputation, and eager of applauſe, by whomibever it might be 
given. This was the wife which Meliſſus the philojophes 
found in his retirement, and from whom. he enpecbed Wan 
85 ate in his ſtudies, and an affiſtant to his virtues. - 
Proſapius, upon the death of his younger brother, thay the 
5 family might not be extin&, married his houſekeeper, and has 


| evertinee been T his friends that mean notions arg 


inſtilled into his children, that he is aſhamed to: fit at his own 


table, and that his. houſe i is uneaſy to 8 or n of- fintablor 
e companions. VF PI 
Mvar, i of a very large eſtate, took. a woman of bag 
| reputation,, recommended. to him by: a; rich uncle, who- made 


that marriage the condition on which he ſhould- be his heir, 


Avaro now: wonders to perceive his own fortune, His wife's, 


and his uicle's,. inſufficient to give him that happin eſs which is 


to be foutidionly with a woman of virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this im portant Ati of 
| life, and ſhall, therefore, make no ce e upon theſe hiſtos 
ries, except that all whom I: have mentioned iled to obtain 
happineſs far want of conſidering that marriage is the ſtricteſt 
tye of perpetual friendſhip; that there can be no iodide 
without confidence, and no confidence without integrity; and 
that he muſt expect to be wretched, who pays to aut), 


© riches, or en that ee which AE vietue: * ET. : 


: can claim. 
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Nun. 19. TUESDAY, May: 22, 1750 


Dum te cauſidicum, 85 3. 9-1" fingis, . 
Et non decernis, Taure, quid eſſe vells 
Peleos et Priami tranſit, vel Neſtoris ætas, 
Et ſerum fuerat jam tibi deſiner e | 
Enja, age, rumpe moras, quo te ſpectabimus uſque ? 


Bom quid fis dubitas, jam potes eſſe nihil. | 5 — MIAT. | 


To rhetorick now, and now: to law: inclin'd,. | | a ine) 

Uncertain where to fix thy hann ane, 8 
Old Priam's age or Neſtor's may be gut, e 

7 And thou, O Taurus, ſtill go on in doubt, 85 

Dome then, how long ſuch waw'ring ſhall. we ſee ! > 


| [ons Ws bh un on: chou now gan ſt nothing 105 F. EW. Z 


TT i is.never with” very 8 7 N tht. x we can 
1 obſerve the miſconduct, or miſcarriage of thoſe men, who - 
ou: 28 the force of underſtanding, 0 or extort ent of knowledge, 
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Extniptel from the general frailties of human nature, and pri- 
_ viledged from the common infelicities of life. Though the 
World is erowded wir ſcenes of calamity, we look upon the 
general maſs of wretchedneſs with very little regard, and fx 
Sur eyes upon the ſtate of particular perſons, Whom the emi- 
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thought of the thouſands that are falling round him 
With the fame kind of anxious venefation I have'for-many 
Fears been making obſervations -on the life of Polyphilns, a * 


ff * 
Os roars, Bae * 8 ; 3 en 
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endured by meaner abilities. 5 EN 
Polyphilus, though by no means infolent or aſſuming, had 
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Renee of their qualities marks out from the multitude; as in 
Teading an account ef à battle, we ſeldom feflect bn the yulgar 
heaps of flaughter; but foltow the hero, with our Whole at- 
_ tention; through all the varieties of his fortune, without 


| 1 8 


man whom all his acquaintances have, from his firſt appearance 


in the world, feared for the quickneſs of his diſcernment, and 


admired for the multiplicity of his attainments, but whoſe pro- 


greſs in life; aud uſefulneſs to mankind has been hindered by 


the ſuperfluity of hig knowledge, and the celerity of his mind. 


Polyphitus was remarkable, at the ſchool, for ſurpaſſing all 

his companions, without any viſible application, and at the uni- 

verfity was diſtinguiſhed equally: for his ſucceſsful progrefſs as 
Well through the thorny mazes of ſeience, as the flowery patft 

_ of polites literature, without any ſtrict confinement to hours or 

 Kudy, or remarkable forbearance of the common amuſements 


* _Ehuſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter into a publick cha- 


Facter; every academical eye was fixed upon him; all were 
curious to enquire, what this univerſal genius would fix uporr 
for the employment of his life; and no doubt was made but 
that, be would leave all his contemporaries behind him, ahd 


: _. mount to the higheſt honours of that claſs, in which he ſhould 


inliſt himſelf, without thoſe delays and pauſes which muſt be 


been ſufficiently encouraged, by uninterrupted ſucceſs, to place 


great confidence in his own. parts; and was not below his com- 
panions in the indulgence of his hopes, and expectations of the 
aſtoniſhment with which the world would be ſtruck; when firſt 
His luſtre ſhould break out upon it; nor could he forbear (for 


whom does not conſtant flattery intoxicate?) to join ſome» _ 
times in the mirth of his friends, at the ludden diſappearance f 
thoſe, who, having ſhone awhile, and drawn the eyes of the 
publick upon their feeble radiance, were now doomed to fade 


away before him. | 
condition which thoſe, with whom he converſes, are ſtriving to 
attain... Polyphilus, in a ramble to London, fell accidentally 


among the phylicians, and was ſo much pleaſed with the _ 8 
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It is natural for a man to catch adyantageous notions of the 


ſpect of turning philoſaphy to profit, and, ſo-highly delighted | 


9 - 


with a new theory of. fevers. which darted into his imagination 
and which after having confſidered it à few hours, he found 


himſelf able to maintain againſt all the advocates for the ancient 7 


ſyſtem, that he reſolved to apply himſelf to anatomy, botany, 


and chemiſtry, and to leave no part unconquered either of the 


animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdoms. 


He therefore read authors, conſtructed. tyſtems, and tried ; 
experiments; but unhappily, as he was going to ſee-a new 


plant in flower in Chelſea, he met, in crofling Weſtminſter to 


take water, the chancellor's. coach; he had the curiofity ta. 
follow him into the hall, where a remarkable cauſe happened 
to be tried, and found himſelf able to produce ſo many argu- 


ments, which the lawyers had omitted on both ſides, that he 
determined to quit phyſick for a profeſſion, in which he found 
it would be ſo eaſy to excel, and which Dane ho- 

nours, and larger profits, without melancholy. attendance upon 
miſery, mean ſubmiſſion to peeviſhneſs, and continual interrup- 
tion of reſt and pleafure. 5 ö 


* 


Hle immediately took chambers in the Temple, bought 4 


lace- book, and confined himſelf for ſome. months to 


8 | ome 1 
the peruſal of the ſtatutes, year- books, pleadings, and reports; 
he was a conſtant hearer of the courts, and began to put caſes _ 


with reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon. diſcovered, by conſi- 

dering the fortune of lawyers, that preferment was not to be 
got by acuteneſs, learning, and eloquence. He was perplexed 
by the b of attorneys, and miſrepreſentations made by 
his clients of their own cauſes, by the uſeleſs anxiety of one, 


+ 


and the inceſſant importunity of another ; he 1 repent of 
0 


having devoted himſelf to a ſtudy, which was ſo narrow in its 
comprehenſion that it could never carry his name to any. other 


country, and thought it unworthy of a man of parts to ſell his 
life only for money. The barrenneſs of his fellow ſtudents 


forced him generally into other company at his hours of enter- 
tainment, and among the varieties of converſation through which 
his curioſity was daily wandering, he, by chance, ay 44 at a 
tavern with ſome intelligent officers of the army. A man of 
letters was eaſily dazzled with the gaiety of their appearance, 
and ſoftened into kindneſs by the politeneſs of their addreſs ; 


he, therefore, cultivated this new acquaintance, and when he 


ſaw how readily they found in every place admiſſion and regard, 
and how. Amiliariy they mingled with every rank and order of 
men, he began to feel his heart beat for mulitary honours, and 
wondered how the prejudices of the univerſity ſhould make him 
ſo long inſenſible of that ambition, which has fired ſo many 


hearts in eyery age, and negligent of that calling, which is, 


above all others, univetfally and. invariably illuſtrious, and 
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_ - which gives, even to the exterior appearance of its profeffors, a 
dignity and freedom unknown to the reſt of mankind, - _ 
3 Thicke favourable impreſſions were made ſtill deeper by his 
converſation with ladies, whoſe regard for foldiers he could not 
obſerve, without wiſhing himſelf one of that happy fraternity, 
- which the female world ſeemed to have-devoted their charms 
and their kindneſs, The love of knowledge, which was fill his 
_ predominant inclination, was gratified by the recital of adven- 
rures, and accounts of foreign countries; and therefore he con- 
cluded that there was no way of life, in which all His views 
could fo compleatly | concenter as in that of a foldier, In the 
art of war he thought it not difficult to excel, having obſerved 
his new friends not very much verſed in the principles of tactickæ | 
or fortification; he therefore ſtudied all the military writers 
both antient and modern, and, in a ſhort time, could tell how _ Do 
to have gained every remarkable battfe that has been loſt from f 
the beginning of the world. He often ſhewed at table ho a 
Alexander ſhould have been checked in his conqueſts, what was f 
the fatal error at Pharſalia, how Charles of Sweden might have , 
oy ap his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might have been | 
made to repent his temerity at Blenheim, He entrenched = 
armies upon paper ſo that no ſuperjority of numbers could 1 
force them, and modelled in clay many 3 fortreſſes t 
on which all the preſent arts of attack would be exhaufted' withs t 
JJV 
Polyphilus, in a ſhort time, obtained a commiſſion ;. but be- 
fore he could rub off the folemnity of a ſcholar, and gain the ] 
true air of military vivacity, a war was declared, and forces £ 
ſent to the continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that pl 
to 
wr: 
fo 


ſtudy alone would not make a ſoldier; for being much accuſtoms _ 

ed to think, he let the ſenſe of danger fink into his mind, and _ 
felt at the approach of any action that terror which a ſentence = 
of death would have brought upon him. He faw that, inſtead _ 
of conquering their fears, the endeavour of his gay friends was 


only to, eſcape them ; but his philofophy chained his mind te 8 

its object, and rather loaded him with ſhackles than furniſhed Ty 

him with arms. He, however, ſuppreſſed. his miſery in filence, em 

-and paſſed through the campaign with henour, but found him- = 

#lf utterly unable to ſupport another. 3 nn 

He then had recgurſe again to his books, and continued to 1 

range from one ſtudy to another, As I uſually viſit him once laſt 

a month, and am admitted to him without previous notice, I | . 

have found him within this laſt half year, decyphering the 8 

| Chineſe language, making a farce, collecting a vocabulary of unt 

; the obſolete terms of the Englifh law, writing an inquiry con- that) 

10 cCcerning the ancient Corinthian braſs, and forming a new + Sw 

We : ſcheme of the variations of the needle, oO whe 
wk 
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Thus is this powerful genius, which might have extended 1 
the ſphere of any ſcience, or beneſited the world in any pro- F_ 
feſſion, diffipated in a boundleſs variety, without oo to 1 
others or himſelf,” He makes fadden irruptions irito the region 
of knowledge, and ſees all obſtacles give way before him; 
but he never ſtays long enough to compleat his conqueſt, to 
Eſtabliſh laws, or bring away the ſpoils. e 
Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has enabled to 
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— 


obtain {kill and Knowledge, on terms fo eafy, that they have no 
ſenſe of the value of the acquiſition; they are qualified to- make 
ſuch ſpeedy progreſs in learning, that they think themſelves at 
liberty to loiter in the way, and by turning aſide after every 
new object, loſe the race, like Atalanta, to flower Eats, 
wha preſs diligently forward, and whoſe force is directed to a. 
I Fase often thought thoſe happy that have heen fixed, from 
the firſt dawn of thought, in a eee to ſome ſtate of 
life, by the choice of one, whoſe Og may / preclude 
caprice, and whoſe influence may prejudice them in fayour ＋ 
his opinion. The general precept of confultingg the genius 1 
of little uſe, unleſs we are told, how the genius can be known. 
If it is to be diſcovered only by experiment, -life will be loſt, 
55 before the reſolution can be fixed ; if any other indications are 
to be found, they may, perhaps, be very early diſcerned. At 
leaſt, if to miſcarry + an attempt be a proof of having mil- 
taken the direction of the genius, men appear not leſs frequent- a 
ly deceived with regard to themſelves than to others 3 and there- 8 
fore no one has much reaſon to complain that his life was 
planned out by his friends, or to be confident that he ſhould 
hs had either more honour or happineſs, by being abandoned 
to the chance of his own fancy. 333%; ᷑’Ä! 
It was ſaid of the learned biſhop Sanderſon, that, when he 
was preparing his lectures, he heſitated ſo much, and rejected 
ſo * nds that, at the time of reading, he was often forced to 
produce, not what was beſt, but what happened to be at hand. 
This will he the ſtate of every man, who, in the choice of his 
employment, balances. all the arguments on every fide; the 
complication is ſo intricate, the motives and objections ſo 
numerous, there is ſo. much play for the. imagination, aud fo 
much remains in the power of others, that reaſon is forced at 
laſt to reſt in neutrality, the deciſion devolves into the hands of 
chance, and after a great part of life ſpent in inquiries which 
can never be reſolved, the reſt muſt often paſs in repenting the 
unneceſſary delay, and can be uſeful to few other purpoſes 
than to warn others againſt the ſame folly; and to ſhow, that of 
two ſtates of life equally conſiſtent with religion and virtue, he 
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-* _»- Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; - 2. - 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and thy own: + : 
th 1 ee e to thy bs l from within 5 | R 1 75 
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Mos the numerous ſtratagems, by which pride endea- 
1 vours to recommend folly to regard, there is ſcarcely one 
that meets with leſs ſucceſs than affectation, or a perpetual 
diſguiſe of the real character, by fictitious appearances; whe- 
ther it be, that every man hates falſhood, from the natural 
congruity of truth to his faculties of reaſon, or that every man 
4s jealous of the honour of bis underſtanding, and thinks his 

_ diſcernment conſequentially called in queſtion,” whenever any 
1 thing is exhibited under a borrowed form. 
14 | This averfion from all kinds of diſguiſe, whatever be its 
\ 1 cauſe, is univerſally diffuſed, and inceflantly in” action ; NOT is 
$1048 It neceſſary, that to exaſperate deteſtation, or excite contempt, _ 
| g 


_— any intereſt ſhould be invaded, or any competition attempted; 
0 il | fit is tuffictenf, that there is an intention to deceive,” an intention 
_— Which every heart ſwells to oppoſe, and every tongue is buſy to 


4 
1 5 


18 a. 8 80 f | 

= _- Ibis reflection was awakened in my mind by a very common 

x Practice among my correſpondents, of writing under characters . 
; which they cannot ſupport, which are of no uſe to the explana- | ; 
tion or enforcement of that which they deſcribe or recommend; 7 
1 and which, therefore, ſince they affume them only for the ſake 

7 of diſplaying their abilities, I will adviſe them for the future to | 
4 ' forbear, as A 0. Wine advantage. 4 
1 It is almoſt a general ambition of thoſe who favour me with . 1 
' | their advice for the regulation of my conduct, or their contri- | 
| | ; burton for the aſſiſtance of my underſtanding, to affect the ſtyle 

| 

| 


| | | and the names of ladies. And 1 cannot always withhold ſome . 
= "expreſſion of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, when T aj 
11 | _ -  . happen to find that a woman has a beard. I muſt therefore "ou 
wy warn the gentle Phyllis, that the fend me no more letters from 1 
11 18 the Horſe-Guards ; and require of Belinda, that ſhe be eontent 1 
14 to reſign her pretenfions to female elegance, till ſhe has lived 3 
| | three weeks without hearing the politicks of Batſon's coffee- *h 
19 | houſe, I muſt indulge myſelf in the liberty of obſervation, that 1 
FR ttmhere were ſome alluſions in Chloris's production, ſufficient to + 
94] ſhew that Bracton and Plowden are her favourite authors; and 0 
mat Euphelia has not beep long enough at home, to wear 10 "i 


_ themſelves to the danger of that reproach, malevolence, a 


7 


dition to Carthagena. 


Among all my female PP we 1 was none ps gave me 


more trouble to decypher her true character, than aun 

whoſe letter lay upon my deſk three days before J could 

upon the real writer. There was a confuſion of ima 

medley of barbarity, which held me Jong in ſuſpenſe; Till 
erſeyerance, I diſentangled the rplexity, and found, that 

Penne is the fon of a wealthy ſtock-jobber, who ſpends his 


morning under his father's eye, in Change-Alley, dines at à 


tavern in Covent- Garden, paſſes: his evening in the playhoufe, 
and part of the night at a gaming - table, and having learned the 
dialects of. theſes various regen, a ings them all, in 4 
ſtudied compoſition. Fw" | 
When Lee was once told by en that it. Ba * 

to write like a madman, he anſwered, that it was diffeuit 
write like a madman but eaſy enough to write like a fool; and 
Ihope to be excuſed by my kind contributo s, if, in imite 

of this great author, I preſume. to remin them, that it 15 
much eaſier not to wrkte TR a man, than * write like 2 
woman. 7 v 


I have, lee Cote 8 we l 5 ct 


departing from their ſex, have found very wonderful appelize 
tions. A very ſmart letter has been ſent me from a puny en- 
fi gn, figned Aj Jax Telamonius ; another, in recommendati 
of a neu treatiſe upon cards, from a gameſter, who calls him- 
ſelf Sefoftris ;'' and another upon the improvement of the fith- 


ery, from ' Dioclefian-: but as theſe. ſeem only to have. picked 


up their appellat ions by chanee, Without endeavopring at any 

particular impoſture, their e e are rather inſtances 
lunder than}. of aflectation, and are, therefore, not equaliz 

fitted to -inflame the hoſtile paſſions; for it is not folly h 
pride, not error but deceit, which the world means to perfe- 
cute, when it raiſes thith full. ery of nature tg; hunt 0 affec- 
| ations, 


The hatred, e n e Anne upon iefelf, 
is ſogiea', that if I did not know how: much cunning differs 
from wiſdom, 1 ſhould wonder that any: men have 10 litt 8 


knowledge of their own intereſt, as to aſpire to wear a maſk 
for life; to try to impoſe upon the world a character, to whis! 


1 they feel themſelves void of any juſt claim; and to hazard 


their quiet, their fame, and even their profit, by expolin 


neglect. which ſuch a diſeovery as r have erden ha Heap wy 


' certainly bring upon them. 
It might be imagined, that the pleaſure of ee thould 


conſiſt in the ſatis faction of having our opinion of our on merit 
| ende by t the "RO of the F * a 018. 1 | 
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all the traces of 5 e which is learned in a expe: 
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lea tot à quality, which a man knows himſelf to wit, thoufd 
Sive him no other happineſs than to be miſtaken for the owher 


_ quence of hyp6trify. 


the hope of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied” by 
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et ati eſtate, dver which he chances to be travelling. But he, 
who ſubſifts u 


Ehjoyet; to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though with a thous 


and terrors and anxieties, the unneceſſary ſplendour of borrows - 


Affectation is to be always diſtinguiſhed from hypoeriſy, as 
* Sa „ 8 ane {Eads . 
being the art of counterfeiting thoſe qualities, which we might, 
with innbtence'and fafety, be known to want. Thus, the man, 
he, to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, pretends 


to rigours of devotion, and exactneſs of life, is guilty of hypo- 
briſy; and his guilt is greater, as the end, for which he puts on 


the falſe appearance, is more pernicious. But be that, with an 
aukward addrefs, and unpleafing countenance; boaſts of the 
 Eoniqueſts made by him among the ladies, and counts over the 


thouſands which he might hade poſſeſſed if he would have ſub- 
Mitted to the yoke of matrimony, is chargeable only with af 
fectation. Hypocriſy is the neceſſary burthen of villainy, af- 


fectatioft part of the choſen frappings of folly ; the one com- 


pletes a villain; the other only finiſhes a fop. Contempt is- the 
propet puniſhment of affectation, and deteſtation the juſt conſe⸗ 


» 


_ With the hypocrite it is not at prefent my intention to expoſ- . 
_ tilatez though even he might be taught the excellency of virtue, 
by the heceffity of ſeeming to be virtuous; but the man of 
affectation may, perhaps, be. reclaimed, by finding how little 


he is likely to gain by perpetual conſtraint, and inceſſant vigi- 
lance, and how much more ſecurely be might make his way to 


eſteemz by cultivating real, than diſplaying counterfeit quali- 


Every thing future is to be eſtimated by a wiſe mah in pro- : : ; 
Portion to the probability of attaining it, and its value 'wheti 


attained ; and neither of theſe conſiderations will much contri- 
bute to the encouragement of affectation. For if the pinnacles 


pf fame be; at beſt, flippery; how unſteady muſt his footing be 


Who ſtands upon pinnacles without foundation I If praiſe be 


made, by the inconſtancy and maliciouineſs of thoſe who muſt 
Eonfer it; a bleſſing which no man can promiſe himſelf from the 


moſt conſpicuous merit, and vigorous induſtry, how faint muſt 


the weakneſs of the pretenfions ! He that purſues fame with juſt 


claims, truſts his happineſs. to the winds ; but he that endea- - 


yours after it, by falſe merit, has to fear, not only the violence 


bf the ſtorm, but the leaks of his veſſel. Though he ſhould 
happen to keep above water for à tune, by the help 85 who” 
Fe We | | \ j | | ee Ze, 0 
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affectation, knows nothing of this delicacy; 
like a-defperate adventurer in commerce, he takes up reputas 
tion upon truſt; mortgages poſſeſſions which he never had and 
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We 


we eek fea, at the firſt guſt he 1 
founder, with this melancholy we Fa that, if he wo 
have been content with his. natural 


that he really: has the qualities which he preſumes to boaſt ; but 
the hour will come when he ſhould exert them, and then whate 
ever he enjoyed in prajſe,. he muſt fuffer in reproach, 


Applauſe and ration are by no means to be counted ” 
among the neceſſaries of life, and therefore any indirect arts t 


ohtain them have very little claim to pardon or compaſſion, 


There is ſcarcely any man without ſome valuable or improvable 


qualities, by which he might always ſecure himſelf from cone 


tempt. And perhaps exemption from ignominy is the moſt eli 


gible reputation, as freedom from pain is, n ſome n 
iophers, the definition of happineſs... 

If we therefore compare the value of the. praiſe obtained by 
fictitious excellence, even while the cheat is yet undiſcovered, 
with that kindgeſs which every man may ſuit by his virtue, and 
that eſteem to which moſt men, may Ae by common andeps 
ſtanding ſteadily and honeſtiy ap lied, we ſhall find that whey 
from the adſcititious happineſs all the deductitions are made by 

fear and caſualty, there will remain nothing equiponderant t@ 
the ſecurity of truth. The ſtate of the poſſeſſor of humble vir 
to the affector of great excellencies, is that of a ſmall ee 


ſtone, to the palace raiſed with ice by the agen of Ruſſia; it 
was for a time ſplendid and EY * 42a e firſt ee | 


ee 1115 wok 


Nous. 21. run 8 DAY, May 29, 1750 


Terra ald berbas, eademque nocentes, 
Nane et urticæ proxima ſpe } roſa eſt. ——Ov;2, 


x One divas and phyfick the ſame en ewe, 
And near the > nettle blooms the roſe. 


1 that he poſſeſſes ſome qualities, ſuperior either in king or 
in degree, to thoſe which te ſees allotted to the reſt of the 


uo 


world; and, whatever apparent diſadvantages. he may -ſuffes 
in the N with — hs has Tome ionfible dn” "i 
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ation, he might _ f 
eſcaped his calamity. Affectation may poſſibly ſucceed: for 
a time, and a man may, by great attention, perſuade others, 


VERY man is prompted dy the love of himſelf to ewes 
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of excellence; which he throws into the 


F 


me latent ref 
batance; and by Whiciphe generally fancies that it is turned in 

* * The ftndidus and ſpeculative part of mankind always ſeem 

46 confider the fraternity, as placed in a ſtate of oppoſition to 
thoſe who are engaged in the tumult of public buſineſs; and 
ave pleaſed themſelves, from age to age, with celebrating” 
the felicity of their own condition, and with recountjng the 

Ferplexity of politicks, the dangers of greatneſs, the anxie- 
s of ambition, and the miſeries of richs t 

Among the numerous topicks of declamation, that their 
| mMduſtry Has diſcovered on this ſubject, there is none which 
they pres with greater efforts, or on which they have more 

- Eoproufly laid out their reaſon and their imagination, than 

the inſtability of high ſtations, and the uncertainty - with: . 
Which the profits and honours are poſſeſſed, that mult he ac- 
Enired with'io much hazard, vigilance and labour. 

This they appear to confider as an irrefragable argument 
+  #xainft- the choice of the ſtateſman and the warriour ; and 
ell with confidence of victory, thus furniſhed by the muſes 

With the arms which never can be blunted, and which no art 

Fkk ftrength of their adverſaries can elude orreftfi, , 

It was well known by experience to the nations which em- 

- Pployed elephants in war, that, though by the terrour of their 
bulk, and violence of their impreſſion, they often threw the 
Enemy into diforder, yet there was always danger in the uſe of 
them, very nearly equivalent to the advantage; for if their firſt 

gd,» could be ſupported, they were eafily driven back upon 
their confederates; they then broke through the troops behind 
them, and made no leſs havock in the precipitation of their 
retreat, than in the fury of their onſet. Ns | 5 


* 


7 


I know not whether thoſe, who have ſo vehemently urged the 
inconveniences and danger of an active life, have not made uſe 
St arguments that may be retorted with equal force upon them- 
felves; and whether the happineſs of a'candidate for literary 
fame be not ſubject to the ſame uncertainty with that of him 
who governs provinces, commands armies, preſides in the ſe- 
//%%%ù Ä . 8 
That emihence of learning is not to be gained without labour, 
at leaſt equal to that which any other kind of greatneſs can re- 
, Quirez will be allowed by thoſe who wiſh to elevate the character 
pf a ſcholar; fince they cannot but know, that every human 
_ xcquifition is valuable in proportion to the difficulty, employed 
in its attainment. And thatthoſe, who have gained the efteem 
and veneration of the world, by their knowledge or thcir genius. 
9s by no means exempt from the ſolicitude which any other 
"Find of dignity produces, may be conjectured from the innu- 
inerable artifices which they make uſe of to degrade a ſuperior, 
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ts repreſs a rival, or ohſtruct a follower; artifices ſo groſs and. 
mean, as to prove evidently how much a man may excel in 
learning, without being either more wiſe or more virtuous than 
thoſe whoſe ignorance he pities or deſpiſs - 
_ _ Nothing therefore remains, by which the ſtudent can gratify 
his deſire of appearing to have built his happineſs on a more 
firm bafis than his antagoniſt, except the certainty with which 
his honours are enjoyed. The garlands gained by the heros - 
of literature muſt be gathered from ſummits equally difficult to 
Climb with thoſe that hear the civick or triumphal wreaths, they 
muſt be wern with equal envy, and guarded with equal care 
from thoſe hands that are always employed in efforts to tear 
them away; the only remaining hope is, that their verdure is 
more laſting, and that they are leſs likely to fail by time, or 
leis obnoxious to the blaits of aceide . 
Even this hope will receive very little encouragement from 
the examination of the hiſtory of learning, or obſervation of 
the fate of ſcholars in the preſent age. If we look back into 
paſt times, we find innumerable names of authors once in high 
reputation, read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by the witty, 
and commended by the grave; but of whom we now knorr, 
_ ouly that they once exiſted. If we conſider the diſtribution of 
literary fame in our own. time, we ſhall find it a poſſeſſion of 
very uncertain tenure; ſometimes beſtowed by 'a- ſudden” ca- 
Price ws publick, and again transferred 'to a new favourite 
tor no other reaſon than that he is new; ſometimes refuſed to 
long labour and eminent deſert, and ſometimes granted to very - 
Might pretenſions; loſt ſometimes by ſeeurity and negligence, 
and ſometimes by too diligent endeavours to retain its 
A ſucceſsful author is equally in danger of the diminution of 
his fame, whether he continues or ceaſes to write. The re- 
gar of the publick is not to be kept but by tribute, and the 
remembrance, of paſt ſervice will quickly languiſh unleſs ſuc- 
ceſſive performances frequently revive it, Let in every new 
attempt there is new hazard, aud there are few who do not, 
at ſome unlucky time, injure their on characters by attempt 
ing to enlarge them. E „ 
There are many paſſible cauſes of that inequality which we 
may ſo frequently obſerve in the performances of the ſame man, 
from the influence of which no ability or induſtry is ſufficiently 


ſecured, and which have ſo often ſulſied the ſplendor of genius, 5 8 


that the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be properly cau- 
tioned not to indulge his pride with too early gi, but 
to defer to the end of life his eſtimate of happineſs. i, FT 


nl e dies homini, dicique beaens 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaqus funera debt. 
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Bnunt no frail man, however great or high, „ 


ea concluded bleft before he dige—Avvron, 
Among the motives that urge an author to undertakings 4 
which his reputation is impaired; one of the moſt frequent mul} 
. be mentioned with tenderneis, becauſe it is not to be counted 
_ among his follies, but his miſeries. It very often happens that 
| the works of learning or of wit are performed at the direction 
of thoſe by whom they are to be rewarded'; the writer has not 
always the chojce of his ſubject, but is compelled to accept any 
1 taſk which is thrown before him, without much conſideration 
hug of his own convenience, and without time to prepare himſelf 
J êu. .... 
Miſcarriages of this kind are likewiſe frequently the conſe- 

quences of that acquaintance with the great, which is generally 5 

conſidered as one of the chief privileges of literature and genius. 

A man who has once learned to think himſelf exalted by fami- 
liarity with thoſe, whom nothing but their birth, or their for- 
tunes, or ſuch ſtations as are ſeldom gained by moral excellence, 
ſet above him, will not be long without ſubmitting his under- 
ſtanding to their conduct; he will ſuffer them to preſeribe the 
courſe of his ſtudies, and employ him for their own” purpoſes + 
either of diverſion or intereſt, His defire of pleafing thoſe 
__ whole favour he has weakly made neceſſary to himfelf, will not 

- ſaffer him always to confider how little he is qualified for the 

work impoſed. Either his vamty will tempt him to conceal - 

his deficiencies, 'or that cowardice, which always encroaches . 

faſt upon ſuch as ſpend their lives in the compigy of perſons 
higher than themſclves, will not leave him reſolution to aſſert 
%%% Pf 8 
But, though we ſuppoſe that a man by his fortune can avojd 
the neceſſity of dependence, and by his ſpirit can repel the 
uſurpations of patronage, yet he may eafily, by writing long. 
happen to Write ill. There is a general ſucceſſion of effects in 
which contraries are produced by periodical viciſſitudes; labou. 
- _ and care are rewarded with ſucceſs, ſucceſs produces confidence. 
confidence relaxes. induſtry, and negligence ruins that reputay _- | 
tion which accuracy had raiſed. ; oe . 
He that happens not to be lulled by praiſe into ſupineneſs, 
may be animated by it to undertakings above his ſtrength, r 
incited to fancy himſelf alike qualified for every kind of com- 5 
poſition, and able to comply with the publick taſte through al! 
its variations. By ſome opinion like this, many men have 
been engaged, at an advanced age, in attempts which they had 
not time to complete, and after a few weak efforts, ſunk into 
the grave with vexation to fee the riſing generation gain ground.. + 
1 upon them, From theſe failures the higheſt genius is not exy _ 
| =P empt ; that judgment which appeary ſo penetrating, when it is 
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employed upon the works of others, . 
tereſt or paſſion can enert their power. © 
mining our on labours by innumerable prejudices.” Our ju- 
vepile compoſitions pleaſe 1s, becauſe they bring to our minds' 
the remembrance of youth; our latter performances we are 

ready to eſteem, becauſe wWe are unwilling to think that we 
have made no improvement; what flows eaffly from the pen 


2 NY. And without learning genius ſinks again: 
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charms us, becauſe we read with pleaſare that which flatters 
our opinion of our own powers; What was compoſed with great 
g 1 of the mind we do not eaſily reject, becauſe we can- 
not bear. that ſo much labour ſhould be fruitleſs: Rut the re- 
der has none of theſe prepoſſeffons, and wonders that the 
author is ſo unlike himſelf, without eonſidering that the fame 
foil will, with different cultute afford different products 
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Aera poſit opens nes, et coujurat amice——Hos. 
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Trightly reign. 


Their force waited crowns the 
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7 I T and Learning were the children of Apollo, by dig 

VV ferent mothers; Wit was the offspring of Euphroſyne, 
and reſembled her in chearfulneſs and vivacity; Learning was 
| born of. Sophia, and retained her ſeriouſneſs and caution. . as 
their mothers were rivals, they were bred up by them from 
their birth, in habitual oppoſition, and all means were ſo Wn. 
ceſſantly employed to unpreſs upon them a hatred and cone. 
tempt of each other, that though Apollo, who foreſaw the il! 

effects of their diſcord, He dei 2 | 
ing his fegard equally. between them, yet his impartiality and 
kindueſs were without effect; the maternal; animoſity; Wag 
deeply rooted, having been intermingled with their firſf ideas, 
and was confirmed every hour, as freſh opportunities oectrred. © 
of exerting it. No ſooner. were. they of, age to be received 
into the apartments of the other celeſtials, than Wit be an it; 

entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping the ſolemnity ot Lear | 
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o ſoften them, by divid - 


ing, and Learning to divert Minerva at her loom, by expaſis 4 
the blunders and ignorance of Wit. "oy expalng, 
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„ THE RAMBLER, | 


Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually increafing, by 

the, encouragement. which-each. received. from thoſe-whom their 

mothers had paragon to patroniſe aud ſupport them; and 
NI 


| lowed. to take nęctar from the hand of Hel ; 
hour Concord Toſtther authority at the table of Jupiter. The 


nate applauſes of the aſſociate powers, harafſe 
inceſſant conteſts, with ſuch a regular vici 
that neither was depreſſed. 


% 2 


* : 
1 


longed to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not ſo much for 


the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding. a rival from all 
pretenſions to regard, and of putting an everlaſting ſtop to the 


aye obtained mean arts and falſe appearances. 


At laſt the came, when they were both, with the uſual 
ſolemnities, received into the claſs be 7 oe deities, and al- 
ebe, But from that 


rivals, animated by their new dignity, and incited by»the-alter=. 
d each other by >; 


SIP! ude ; of - victory, 
It was obſervable, that at the beginning of every debate, the _ 


: g advantage was on the fide of Wit; and that, at the firſt ſal. 


lies, the whole aſſembly ſparkled,” according to Homer's: ex- 
preſſion, with unextinguithable merriment. But Learning 
would reſerve her firength till the burſt” of applauſe was over, 


and the langyor with which the violence oſ joy is always ſuc- 


ceeded, began to promiſe. more calm and patient attention. 
She then attempted her defence, and, hy comparing one part 
of her atitagoniſt's objections with another, commonly made 
him confute himſelf; or by ſhewing how ſmall a part of the 
queſtion. he had taken into his view, proved that his opinion 


could have no weight. The audience began gradually to lay 


aſide their prepoſſeſſions, and roſe, at laſt, with great venera- 


tion for Learning, but with greater kindneſs for Wit. 


Their conduct was, whenever they deſired to recommend 
themſelves to diſtinction, entirely oppoſite. Wit was daring 
and adventurous ; Learning - cautious and deliberate. Wn 
thought nothing reproachful but dulneſs: Learning was afraid 


© of ho imputation but that of error. Wit anſwered before he 


underſtood, leſt his quickneſs of apprehenſion ſhould be/quet-- 
tioned ; Learning pauſed, Where there was no difficulty, leſt 
any inſidious ſophiſm ſhould lie undiſcovered. Wit perplexed - 


every debate by rapidity and confuſion 3 Learning tired the 


kearers. with endleis diſtinctions, and prolonged the diſpute © 


Without advantage, by proving that which never was denied. 
Witz in hopes ot ſhining, would venture to produce what he 
had not contidered, and often ſucceeded beyond his own ex- 
pectatien, by following the tram of a lucky thought; Learnig 

would reject every new notion, for fear of being entangled in 
conſequences which ſhe could not foreſee, and was ofterr hin- 
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| THE RAMBLER,. 
Both had prejudices, which. in ſome degree hindered their | 


perfection, and left them open to attacks.» 


progreſs towards. 0 

Novelty was the darling of Wit, and antiquity of Learning. 
To Wit, all that was new, was ſpecious ; to Learning, what-. 
ever was antient, was venerable. Wit however ſeldom failed 
to divert thoſe whom he could not convince,; aud to convwince 


Nothing was more common,” on either ſide, than to quit 


their proper characters, and to hope for à complete congquelt . 


by the uſe öf the weapons which had been employed agant 
them, Wit would ſometimes” labbur a ſyllogim, and Eearn- - - 
ing diſtort her features with a jeſt; but they always ſuffered _ 


by the experiment, and betrayed themſelves to confütation or 


Cœntempt. The feriouſneſs of Wit was without dignity, and 


the merriment of Learning without vivacity.. 
Their conteſts, by long continuance, 5 
and the divinities broke into parties. WW 


Wit was taken Into pro- 


tection of the laughter-loving Venus, had a retinue allowed” 
him of Smiles and Jeſts, and was often permitted to dance. 
among the Graces, | Learning fill continued the fävourite ok 
Mmerva, and ſeldom went out of her palace, without. a rain 
of the ſeverer virtues, Chaſlity, Temperance, Fortitude, ard 


Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, had a ſon named Sa- 


tyr, who followed him, carrying a quiver filled with pgiſoned 
once drew blood, could by no Ki 


arrows, which, where they d, « 
over be extracted. Theſe arrows he frequently ſhot at Learn» 


= 


was not often his ambition; Learning always ſupported her 
opinion with ſo many collateral truths, that, when the cauſe | 

was decided againſt her, her arguments were remembered win 
„ ach ß n 


rew at laſt important, 


7 
i SP 2 Ne ' a 


ing, when ſhne was moff earneſtly or utefully employed, en- 


ped in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving inſtructions to her fol- 
lowers. Minerva, therefore, deputed ' Criticiſm to her aid, 
who generally broke the point of Satyr's arrows, turned them 


aſide, or retorted them on himſelf. © 


gions ſhould be in perpetual danger ot violation, and reſolved 
to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome- antagoniſts to the lower world. 
HFither therefore they came, and carried on their antient quar- 


rel among mortals, nor was either long without zealous vota- 


ries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the young ; aud Len- 
ing, by her authority, influenced the old, | 
ly appeared by very eminent effects, ' theatres were built far the 
reception of Wit, and colleges endowed for the reſidencs of 
Learning. Each party endeavoured to ontvy the other in coſt 


and magnificence, and to propagate: an opinion, that it was 0 
rom the firſt entrance into life; to enliſt in one of  - 


neceffary, tre 
_ the fations; and that none could hope tor tne regard of either 
Exvanity, who had once entered the temple of the rival poder 
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Jupiter was at laſt angry, that the peace of the heavenly re- 


of 


Their power quick» - 
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_ afterwards in perpetual concord. Wit pe ID | 
_ converſe with the Grates, and Learning engaged Wit in the 
ſervice of the Virtues. They were now the favourites of all 
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"*Fhers were indeed 4 


8 indes Eaſe of mortals, by whom Wit and 
Learning were equally di 


iſregarded: theſe were the devotees 


ef Plutus, the god of riches ; among theſe it ſeldom happened 


that the gaiety of Wit could raiſe a mile, or the elaquence of 
Learning procure attention. In revenge of this contempt they 
agreed to incite their followers againft them; but the forces 


that were ſent on thoſe expeditions frequently betrayed theit 


truſt: and, in contempt of the orders which they had received, „ 


gartered the rich in publick, while they ſcorned them in their 


hearts; and when, by this treachery, they had obtained the 


favour of Plutus, affected to look with an air of ſuperiority on 


thoſe who fill remained in the ſervice of Wit and Learning. 


_ - Diſguſted with theſe deſertions, the two rivals, at the ſame 
time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admiſſion to their native habi- 5 


tations. Jupiter thundered on the right hand, and they pre- 
pared to obey. the happy ſummons. Wit readily ſpread his 
Wings, and foared aloft, but not being able to ſee far, was be⸗ 


Wes: 


 wildered in the pathleſs immenſity of the ethereal ipaces. -- 


Learning, who knew the way, ſhook her pinions ; but for want 
of natural vigour could only take ſhort flights: ſo, after many 
efforts, they both ſunk again to the ground, and learned from 1 


_ their mutual diſtreſs, the neceſſity of union. They therefore 


joined their hands, and renewed their flight: Learning was 


_ borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit ere by the per- 


fate of Learning. They ſoon reached the dwellings of 
Jupiter, and were fo endeared to each other, that they lived 
rfuaded Learning to 


the powers of heaven, and gladdened every banquet by their 
preſence. They ſoon after married, at the command of Ju- 


3 Wc 2 Es ; 
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iter, and had a numerous progeny of Arts and Sciences. 
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Tres mihi convivæ prope diſſentire videntur: | 
| Poſcentur vario multum diverſa palato. . Hog. i BE 8 
Three gueſts I have, diſſenting at my feaſt, by 
Requiring each to gratify his taſte 


With different -fogd, ——— _ . 


conſcience, without any regard to the opinions of the 
teſt of the world, is one of the firſt precepts of moral prudence ; . 


juſtified not only by the ſuffrage of rea on, which declares that ky | 


none 


- . : * 
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none of the gifts of heaven are to lie uſeleſs, hut by the voice 


likewiſe of experience, which will ſoon inform us that, it we 


make the praiſe or blame of others the rule of our conduct, we 


| | ſhall be diſtracted by a boundleſs variety of irreconcileabls 
_ judgments, be held in perpetual ſuſpenſe; between . contrary 


. ang conſult for ever without determmation, 


know not whether, for the tame reaſon, it is not neceſſary 


for an author to place ſome confidence in his own kill, and to 
ſatisfy himſelf in the knowledge that he has not deviated from 


the eſtabliſhed law of compoſition, without ſubmitting his works 


10 get bas examinations before he gives them to the publick, 
or en | 


* 7 


to advice and eriticiſm. 


It is, indeed, qujekiy diſcoverable, that conſultation and 2 


compliance can conduce little to the perfection of any literary 


| bj formance ; for whoever is ſo doubtful of his own abilities as 
to encourage the remarks of others, will find himſelf every day 


_ embarraſſed with new difficulties, and will haraſs his mind, in 
vain, with the hopeleſs labour of uniting heterogeneous ideas, 


digeiting independent hints, and collectiug into one point the 


_ ſeveral rays of borrowed light, emitted often with coutrary 7, 
directions, 5 tr Ba” ** 
Of all authors, thoſe who retail their labours in periodical 


ſheets would be moſt unhappy, it they were much to regard 

the cenſures or the admonitions of their readers; for, as their 
works are not ſent into the world at once, but by ſmall parts in 
gradual ſueceffion, it is always imagined, by thoſe who think 


themſelves qualified to give inſtructions, that they may yet re- 
deem their former failings by hearkening to better judges, and 
ſupply the deficiencies of their plan, by the help of the critz- 


ciſms which are ſo liberally afforded, 


1 have had occafion to oblerve, ſometimes with vexation, 


and ſometimes with mer riment, the different temper with which 


the fame man reads a printed and manuſcript performances. p 


When a book is once in the hands of the publick, it is conhdered 
as permanent and unalterable ; and the reader, if he be-free 
from perſonal prejudices, takes it up with no other intention 
than of pleafing or inſtructing bimſelf - he accommodates his 
mind to the author's deſign ; and, having no intereſt in refuſing 


the amuſement that is offered him, never interrupts his om 


tranquility by ſtudied cavils, or deſtroys his fatisjacon in 
that which is already well, by an anxious enquiry how it might 
de better; but ig often contented without pleaſure, and pleated 

without perfection, 6 | 


But it the fame man be called to confider the merit of a 


roduction yet unpubliſhed, he brings an imagination heated 


ith objections to paſſages, which he has yet never heard; he 


 lavokes all the powers of criticiſm, and ſtores his memory) with. 


Taſte 


eavouring to ſecure ſucceis by a folicitaus conformity 
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_ Ing for objection, and looks round for every opportunity to 
Propole ſome ſpecious alteration, Such opportunities a. very 
 Amall degree of lagacity will enable him to find; for, in every 
Work of imagination, the diſpoktian of parts, the inſertion of 


G 


vs. 


Taſte and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners, and Unities, 
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Sounds Which, having been once uttered by th ofe that unders . 


Roof! them, have fince been re-echoed without meaning, and 


Kept up to the diſturbance of the world, by a conſtant reper- 
.cuffien from one coxcomb.to another, He conſiders himielf 


as obliged to ſhew, by fome, proof of his abilities, that he is 


not conſulted to no porpoſe, and therefore watches every open- 


incidents, and uſe of decorations, may be varied a thouſand 


ways with equal propriety ; and as in things nearly equal, that 


will always leem belt to every man which he himſelf produces, 


the exitick, whoſe bulineſs is only to. propoſe, without the care 


of execution, can never want the ſatisfaction of believing that 


he has ſuggeſted very important improvements, not the power 
of enforeing his advice by arguments, which as they appear 
convincing to himſelf, either his kindneſs, or his vanity, will . 
prefs obſtinately and importunately, without ſuſpicion that he 


may poſſibly judge too haſtily in favour of his own advice, of 


enquiry whether the advantage of.the new ſcheme be propor- 
tionate to the labour. „„ 8 


Ir'is obſerved, by the younger Pliny, that an orator ought | 


not ſo much to ſelect the ſtrongeſt arguments which his cauſe 


admits, as to employ all which his imagination can afford: 
_ for, in pleading, thoſe reaſons are of moſt value, which will 
moſt affect the judges ; and the judges, ſays he, will be always 


moſt” touched with that which they had before conceived. 
Every man who is called to give his opinion of a performance, 
geeides upon the ſame principle; he firſt ſuifers himielf to 


form expectations, and then is angry at his diſappointments. 
He lets his imagination rove at large, and wonders that ano- 
ther, equally unconfined in the boundleſs ocean of poſſibility, 


takes a different courſe. 


But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciouſſy laid down, it is 


not applicable to the writer's cauſe, becauſe theie always lies 
an appeal from domeſtick criticiſm to a higher judicature, and 


the publick, which is never corrupted, nor often deceived, is 


to pals the laſt ſentence upon literary clams. 


Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had many 

proofs, when I firſt entered upon this weekly labour, My 
readers having, from the performances of my predeceſſors, 
eſtabliſhed an idea of unconnected effays, to which they be- 
tieved all future authors under a neceſſity of conforming, were 


impatient of the leaſt deviation from their ſyſtem, and nume- 


bus favourite ſubje&t omitted or delayed, Some were angry 


rous remonſtrances were accordingly made by each, as he found --— 
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that the Ry 
himſelf to the acquaintance of the publick, by an account of 
his on birth and ſtudies, an enumeration of his adventures; 
and a gent: pen of his pbyfiognomy. - Others ſoon began to 
remark that he was a ſolemn, He | 
out ſprightlineſs or gaietyy- and called out with veherience for 
mirth and humour. Another admoniſhed him to have a ſpecial 
eye upon the various clubs of this great city, and informed him 
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MBLER did not, like the SyECTATOR, introduce. 


o 


rious, dictatorial writer, with 


that much of the Spectator's vivacity was laid out upon ſuch 


liteneſs of his predeceſſors; having hitherto neglected to take 


the ladies under his protection, and give therh tales for hs 
juſt oppoſition of colours, and the proper dimenſions of rufffes 


and pinners. He has been required by one to fix a 1 
cenſure upon thoſe matrons who play at cards with ſpectacles, 

And another is very much offended whenever he meets with a 

ſpeculation, in which naked precepts are compriſed, without 
1e imitation of examples and characters; | 


1 make not the leaſt queſtion that all theſe monitors ititend 


the promotion of my deſign, and the inſtruction of ny readers 3 
but they do not know, or do not reflect, that an author has a 


rule of choice peculiar to himſelf; and ſelects thoſe ſubjects 


which he is beſt qualified to treat, by the courſe of his ſtudies, 
or the accidents of his life ; that ſome topicks of amuſement 
have been already treated with too much ſucceſs to invite 3 
competition; and that he who endeayours to gain many rear 


ders, muſt try various arts of invitation, eſſay yy avenue of 


en and make frequent changes in his me 
. cannot but conſider myſelf amidſt this tumult of criticiſm, 
as a ſhip in a poetical tempeſt, impelled at the ſame. time by 
oppoſite winds, and daſhed by the waves from every quarters, 
but held upright by the contrariety of the aſſailants, and ſe-> 


ods of ap» 


* 


cured, in ſome meaſure, by multiplieity of diſtreſs, Had the 


opinion of my cenſurers been unanimous, it might- perhaps 


have overſet my reſolution; but fince I find them at variance 


with each other, I can, without ſeruple, negle& them, and 
endeavour to gain the favour of the publick by Rong 00 
direction of my own reaſon, and indulging the fallies © 
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None, none deſcends into himſelf ——Davpun, TIO 
A MONG the precepts, or aphoriſms, admitted by general 
f conſent, and inculcated by frequent repetition, there is 
none mote famous among the maſters of ancient wildom, than 
that compendious leſſon, e owls, Be acquainted wvith thyſelf 5, 
aſcribed by ſome to an oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lace- 
f. oo OE Ch IS Flt Hoh 4 or RN 
- This is, indeed, a diftate, which in the whole extent of its 
meaning, may be ſaid to compriſe all the ſpeculation requiſite 
to a moral agent. For what more can be necefiiry to the re. 
gulation of life, than the knowtedge of our original, our end. 
"our duties, and our relation to other beings? —£ 11| 
It is however very improbable that the firſt author, whoever 
he was, intended to be underſtood in this unlimited and com- 
plicated ſenſe; for of the enquiries, which in fo large an ac- 
_ ceptation it would ſeem to recommend, ſome are too exten» 
five for the powers of man, and ſome require light from above, 
Which was not yet indulged to the heathen world. © 
We might have had more farisfattion concerning the original 
import of this celebrated ſentence, if hiſtory had informed us, 
Whether it was uttered as a general inſtruction to mankind, or 
as a_ particular caution to ſome private enquirer ; whether it 
was applied to ſome fingle occation, or laid down as the uni- 
JJV TX 
There will occur, upon the lighteſt eonſideration, many 
poſſible circumſtances, in which this monition might very pro- 
perly be enforced; for every error in human conduct muſt 
_arzſe from ignorance jp ourſelves, either perpetual or tempo» 
rary.; and happen either becauſe we do not know what is beſt ' 
and fitteſt, or becauſe our knowledge is at the time of action 
JJ. nn 
When a man employs hintſelf upon remote and unneceffary 
ſubjects, and waſtes his life upan queſtions which cannot be re- 
- ſolved, and of which the ſolution would conduee very little to 
the advancement of happineſs ; he, when he laviſhes his hours | 
in callculating the weight of the terraqueous globe, or in ad- | 
juſting ſucceſſive ſyſtems of worlds beyond the reach of the 
teleſcope 3 he may be very properly recalled from his excur- - 
ons by this preeept, and reminded that there is a nearer being ( 
with which it is his duty to be more acquainted; and 7555 5 
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Gelidus is a man of great penetration, and deep reſearches, 
Having a mind naturally formed for the abſtruſer ſciences, he 
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which he has no other motive, than vanity or curioſity, -* . 


15 


Greece, by his inſtruction and example, from the vain purſuit 
of natural philoſophy to moral enquiries, and turned their 
thoughts from ſtars and tides, and matter and motion, upon 
the various modes of virtue, and relations of life. All his lec- 
tures were but commentaries upon this ſaying ; if we ſuppoſe. 
the knowledge of ourſelves recommended by Chilo, in oppoſis - 
tion to-other enquiries leſs ſuitable to the ſtate of man, A 


The great praiſe of Socrates is, that he drew the wits of 


II be great fault of men of learning is ill, that they offend 
_ againſt this rule, and appear willing to ſtady any thing rather 


than themſelves ; for which reaſon they are often deſpiſed by 
thoſe, with whom they imagine themſelves above compariſon ; 


deſpiſed, as uſeleſs to common purpoles, as unable to conduct 
the moſt trivial aflairs, and wnqualified to per form thoſe offices : 
by which the concatenation. of ſociety is preſerved, and mu- 


tual tenderneſs excited and maintained. 


can comprehend intricate combinations without confuſion, and 


being of a temper naturally cool and equal, he is ſeldom in- 
terrupted by his paſſions in the purſuit of the longeſt chain of 
unexpected conſequences. He has, therefore, a long time in- 
dulged hopes, that the ſolution of ſome problems, by which 


the profeſſors of ſcience have been hitherto baffled, is reſerved 
for his genius and induſtry. He ſpends his time in the higheſt 
room „ en into which none of his family are ſuffered to 
enter; and when he comes down to his dinner, or his reſt, he 


walks about like a ſtranger that is there only for a day, without . 
any tokens of regard or tenderneſs. He has totally diveſted 


himſelf of all human ſenſations ; he has neither eye for beauty, 


nor ear for complaint; he neither rejoices at the good fortune 


of his neareſt friend, nor mourns for any publick or private 


calamity, Having once received a letter, and given it his ſer- x 


vant to read, he was informed, that it was written by his bro- 


ther, who, being ſhipwrecked, had ſwam naked to land, and 


was deſflitute of neceſſaries in a foreign cenntry, Naked and 
deſtitute! ſays Gelidus, reach down the laſt volume of mete- 
orological obſervations, extract of an exact account of the wind, 
and note it carefully in the diary of the weather. 35 
The family of Gelidus once broke into His ſtudy, to ſhew 
him that a town at a ſmall diſtance was on fire, and in a few 
moments a ſervant came up to tell him, that the flame had 
caught ſo many houſes on both fides, that the inhabitants were 
confounded, and began to think of rather efcaping with their 


lives, than ſaving their dwellings, What vou tell me, fays- _ 
Gelidus, is very probable, ** fire naturally acts in a 


circle,” 
75K 
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whichs. his attention has hitherto been withheld: by ſtudies, to 5 
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Thus lives this great philoſo her, inſenfible to every ſpecta, 
cle of diſtreſs, e eee 5 the loudeſt call of cle += Hoa 
far want of confidering that men are deſigned for the ſuccour 
and comfort of each ather ; that, though there are hours which 
may be laudably ſpent upon knowledge not immediately uſeful, 
yet the firſt attention is due to practical virtue; and that he 
may. be juſtly driven out from the commerce of mankind, who | | 
has fo far Ab race himſelf from the ſpecies, as to partake nei: 
ther of the joys nor griefs of others, but neglects the endear- 
ments of his wife, and the careſſes of his children, to count the 
drops of tain, note the changes of the wind, and calculate the 


w 


eclipſes of the moons of Jupiter, | 
I fhall reſerve to ſome future paper the religious and imports | 
ant meaning of this epitome of wiſdom, and only remark, that 
it may be applied to the gay and light, as well as to the grave | 
and folemn' parts of life; and that not only the philoſopher _ 
may forfeit his pretences to real learning, but the wit, and the 
beauty, may miſcarry in their ſchemes, by the want of this 


OS 


* Univerſal requifite, the knowledge of themielves, 
It is ſurely for no other reaſon, that we ſee ſuch numbers 
_ reſolutely flruggling againſt nature and contending for that 
which they never can attain, endeavouring to unite contradic- 
tions, and determined to excel in characters inconſiſtent with 
each other; that ſtock-jobbers afle&t dreſs, gaiety, and ele- 
gance, and mathematicians labour to be wits ; that the ſoldier 
teazes his acquaintance with queſtiops in theology, and the - MF 
academick hopes to divert the ladies by a recital of his gallan- 
tries. That abſurdity of pride could proceed only from igno- 
Trance of themſelves, by which Garth attempted criticiſm, and 
Congreve waved his title to dramatick reputation, and defired 


to he conſidered only as a geutleman.. 


1 

f 
.  Enphues, with great parts, and extenſive knowledge, has a : 
clouded aſpect, and ungracious form; yet it has been his am» p 
bition, from his firſt entrance into life, to diſtinguifh himſelf by * 
.particularities in his dreſs, to outvie beaus in embroidery, ta 1 
Lore new trimm.ngs, and to be foremoſt in the faſhion, - - ” 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, that atten- 
tion, which would always have produced eſteem had it been tv 
fixed upon his mind; and though his virtues, and abilities, ot 


4 


have preſerved him from the contempt which he has ſo dili- _ 
gently ſolicited, he has, at leaſt, raiſed one impediment to his H 
reputation; fince all can judge of his dreſs, but few of his tie 
underſtanding ; and many who diſcern that he is a fop, are fir 
unwilling to believe that he can be wiſe, RE. Rs 8 
There is one inſtance in Which the ladies are particularly _ = 

__ unwilling to obſerve the rule of Chilo. They are defirous ta © 10 
hide from themſelves the advances of age, and endeavour too [wit 
frequently to ſupply the ſprigntlineſs and bloom of youth by Fein 8 450 
188 e EY 3 Lees 
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y, and forced vivacity. They hope to inſlame the henbt 


by glances which have loſt their fire, or meit it by languor rr 
which is no longer delicate; they play over the airs which k 

leaſed at a time when they were expected only to pleaſe, and _ 
forget that airs ought in time to give place to virtues, They 
continue to trifle, becauſe they could once trifle agreeablys 

till thoſe who ſhared their early pleaſures are withdrawn e 

more ſerious engagements; and are fearcely | awakened" from 
their dream of perpetual youth, but by the ſearn of thoſe whom 

they endeavourto il. OS TR 
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| Nuns, 25 TUESDAY, Juxs 12, 1750. 


Y Poſſunt quia poſſe videntur,—— Hs VircsL. : 


| For they can conquer who believe they can, DvD, DS, 


FT® HERE are ſome vices and errors which though often 
fatal to thoſe in whom they are found, have vet, bythe 
_ univerſal conſent of mankind, been confidered as entitled to 
ſome degree of reſpec, or have at leaſt been exempted from 
contemptuous infamy, and condemned by the ſevereſt moralifts 
with pity rather than deteſtation, . EY 
A conſtant and mvariable example of this general partiality 
will be found in the different regard which has always been 
ſhown to raſhneſs and cowardice, two vices, of Which, 5 
they may be conceived equally diſtant from the middle point, 
where true fortitude is placed, and may equally injure any 
publick or private intereſt, yet the one is never mentioned _ 
without ſome kind of veneration, and the other always confi 
dered as a topick of unlimited and licentious cenſure, on which - 
all the virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. oe 
The fame diſtinction is made, by the common ſuffrage, be- 
tween profuſion and avarice, and, perhaps, between many 


* 


| other oppoſite vices ; and, as I have found een de pay great". © 
8e ; 


regard to the voice of the people, in caſes where know 

has heen forced upon them by experience, without long deduc- 
tions or deep reſearches, I am inclined to believe that this di- 
ſtribution of reſpect, is not without ſome agreement with the 
nature of things; and that in the faults, which are thus inveſt« 
ed with extraordinary privileges, there are generally ſome la 
tent principles of merit, ſome poſſibilities of future virtue, 


and opportunity be brought into ac. FIR 


which may, by degrees, break from obſtruction, and by tim 2 
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_ Tt may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more eafy to 

_ take away ſuperfluities than to ſupply defects; and therefore, 

he that is! culpable, becauſe he has paſſed the middle point of 

virtue, is always accounted a fairer object of hope, than he 
"who fails by falling ſhort. The one has all that perfection 

requires, and more, but the exceſs may be eaſily retrenched; 
the other wants che qualities fequiſite to excellence; and who 
San tell how he ſhall obtain them ? We are certain that the _ 

horſe may be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whoſe fault 


Is that he leaves them behind. We know that a tew. ſtrokes f = 


the axe will lop a cedar ; but what arts of cultivation can ele- 
Fate a ſhrub ? CE Tos - „ 1 
To walk with eircumſpec ion and ſteadineſs in the right path 
at an equal diſtance between the extremes of error, ought to 
be the conſtant endeavour of every reaſonable being; na can 
I chiok thoſe teachers of moral wiſdom much to _ be honoured 
as bene factors to mankind, who are always enlarging upon the. 
vUifficulty of our duties, and providing rather excuſes 2 vice, 
—T... d ̃ ß ' 
But, ſince to moſt it will happen often, and to all ſometimes, 
that there will be a deviation towards one fide or the other, 
we ought always to employ our- vigilance, wich moſt attentiony . 
on that enemy from which there is the greateit danger, and to 
ſtray, if we muſt ſtray, towards thoſe parts from whence we 
may quickly and eafily return. N | 


* 


Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, which may be · 


2 1 
> + 
. 

% 


eome dangerous, though in different degrees, I have often ha Mo 


occaſion; to conſider the contrary effects of preſumption an 
deſpondency; of heady confidence, which promiſes victory 
without conteſt, and heartleſs puſillanimity, which ſhrinks 
back from the thought of great undertakings, confounds diffi- 
Eulty with impoſſibility, and conſiders all advancement towards 


any new attainment as irreverſibly prohibited. | 


Preſumption will be eaſily corrected. Every experiment will 
teach caution, and miſcarriages will hourly ſhew, that attempts 
are not always rewarded with ſucceſs. The moſt precipitate '_ 

 ardour will, in time, be taught the neceſſity of i | 
dation, and preparatory- meaſures; and the moſt daring confis 
dence be convinced that neither merit, nor abilities, can com- 
WEIR Soo OE Rom oo os pod 4 
It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that they are 


N 


always haſtening to their own reformation; becauſe they incite 


us to try whether our expectations are well grounded, and 
therefore detect the deceits which they are apt to occafion. 
But timidity is a diſeaſe of the mind more obſtinate and fatal; 
for s man once perſuaded, that any impediment is inſuperable, 
bas given it, with reſpe& to himſelf, that ſtrength and werghbs>.... 
which it had not before, He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vigour 


- 
- 


>: - 
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and perſeverance, when he has no hope of gaining the victory 


and ſince he never will try his ſtrength, can never diſcover Tha” 


nnreaſonableneſs of his fear s. 


There is often to be found in men devoted to literature, a | 
kind'of intellectual cowardice, which whoever converſes mueh 
among them, may obſerve frequently to depreſs the alacrity o 


enterprize, and, by coriſequence, to retard the improvement 
of ſcience. They have annexed to every ſpecies of knowledge. 
ſome chimerical ee. of terror and inhibition, which they. 
tranſmit, without much reflection, from one to another; they 

firſt fright themſelves, and then propagate the panick to their 


 tcholars and aequaintance. One ſtudy is inconfiſtent with a 
lively imagination, another with a ſolid judgment; one is im- 


proper in the early parts of life, another requires ſo much time, 
that it is not to be attempted at an advanced age; one is dry 
and contracts the ſentiments, another is diffuſe and overbur- 


dens the memory; one is inſufferablę to taſte and delicacy, and 
another wears out life in the ſtudy of words, and is uſęleſs to 3 


wiſe man, who deſires only the knowledge of things. 925 
But of all the bugbears by Which the Iafantes barbati boys 
both young and old, have been hitherto frighted from digreſs 
{ing into new tracts of learning, none has heen more miſchieve 
ouily efficacious than an opinion that every kind of knowledge 


requires a peculiar genius, or mental conſtitution, framed top. . 


the reception of ſome ideas, and the excluſian of others; ang 


that to him whoſe genius is not adapted to the ſtudy which he 4 
profecutes, all labour ſhall be yain and fruitleſs, vain as an en- 


deavour to mingle oil and water, or, in the language of che- 
miſtry, to amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous principles, 

This opipion we may reaſonably ſuſpect to have been propa- 
gated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It is natural for thoſe 
who have raifed a reputation by any ſcience, to exalt themlelves. 
as endowed. by heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by 


an extraordinary deſignation for their profeſſion; and to fright 


competitors away by repreſenting the difficulties with which 
they muſt contend, and the necellity of qualities which are ſup- 


poſed to be not generally conferred, and which no man can - 


know, but by experience, whether he enjoys. 

Too this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly anſwered, that 
fince a genius, whateyer it be, is like fire in the flint, only o 
be produced by colliſion with a proper ſubject, it is the Huſi- 


neſs of every man to try whether his faeulties may not happily | 


co-operate with his deſires; and fince they whole proficiency 
he aqmires, knew their own force only by the event, he needs: 
may reaſonably hope for equal ſuccels. 7. 8 
I bere is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given by thaſe - 


who profeſs to ſlew the way to the ſymmit of knowledge, of 


but engage in the fame undertaking, with equal ſpirit, ang 
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uE N ANMBLER. 
the mind with falſe diftruſt of WOE 


e to 


dend weakew it by —— ſolicitude and dejection. When a 


ſcholar whom they deſire to animate, confults them at his en- 


5 3 ſome new ftudy, it is common to make flattering re- 


tations of its pleaſantneſs and facility. Thus they gene- 


$4 rally attain one of two ends almoſt equally deſirable ; they 


either incite his induftry by elevating his hopes, or produce a 
high opinion of their own abilities, ſince they are ſuppoſed to 
relate only what they have found, and to have proceeded | with 
ho Teſs caſe than they promiſed to their followers, ' | 
The ſtndent, inflamed by this encouragement, ſets forward 
in the new path, and proceeds a few ſteps with great alacrity, | 
but he ſoon finds aſperities and intricacies of which he has not 
been forewarned, and imagining that none ever were ſo en- 
tangled or fatigued before him, finks ſuddenly into def <3 
aud defiſts as from an expedition in which fate oppoſes hi 
Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, and he is 45 
_ feated without reſiſtance, becauſe he had no ue of an 
ENEMY "Eg, 
0 "theſe treacherous inſtructors, the one ' duflroye induſtry, 
dy declaring that induſtry is vain, the other by repreſenting it 
as needleſs; the one cuts away the root of hope, the other 
raiſes it only to be blaſted. The one confines his pupil to the 
more, by telling him that his wreck is certain, the other ſends | 
him to ſea, without 1 him for tempeſts. | 
Falſe hopes and falſe terrors are equally to be avoided; 


Every map who propoſes to grow eminent by learning, ſhould 


carry in . mind, at onae, the difficulty of excellence, and the 
force of induſtry; ; and remember that fame is not conferred 
but as the recompence of labour, and that labour, * 
continued, has not often failed GFA its e . 
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3 8 et ha nomina 1 . 
Iluſtrique graves nobilitate domos Ty 

Devita, et lenge cautus fuge: contrahe vela, - 5 
Et te littor ibus cymba propinqua vehat— Stnzea 


Sach mighty lord, big with a pompous name, 1 
And each high an of fortune and of fame, „„ 
With caution fly; contract thy ample fails, 15 
2 2 near the ſhore improve the getitle gales —Expurnsron, 


. Razendan, 


1 is uſual for men, PT in Pi Sa . whe x 


ifitive after the conduct and fortune of each other; 


and, th therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be unpleaſing to ** 
rea 


"EIT . Oe 
; 


increaſe of his infirmities was hows. likely to 


THER KAN: 11. a. E * 


reud an account of che various changes which. have 
in part of a liſe devoted to literature, My narrative Will not 


exhibit any great variety of events,” or extraordinary rev 3 


tions; but may, perhaps, be not leſs uſeful, becauſe I 
| P nothing which is not likely to happen to a thouſand 
Others. : 


I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune, and let bs 6 gh 
ther, whom I cannot remember, to the care of an unele. 

having no children, always treated me as his ſon, and finding: 
in me thoſe qualities which old men eaſily diſcover in Fg, 
children, when they happen to love them declared that 
nius like mine fhrould never be loſt for want of een ae 


therefore placed me, for the uſual time, at a t ſchool; 4 


then ſent me to the univerſity, with a a 4 2 owance than my 


on patrimony would have afforded; tfat I might not 


mean company, but learn to become 5 when 1 3 
be made lord chancellor, which he often lamented, that the 
preclude] him. from 

ſeeing g· SITES ity: 
This Se of money: diſplayed ittelk in gaiety of lags 


pearance, and wantonneſs of expence, and introduced me ta 
the acquaintance of thoſe whom the ſame ſuperfluity of fortune 


betrayed to the ſame licence and-oſtentation : young heirs, who 
pleaſed themſelves with a remark very frequent in their mouths, 
that though they were ſent by their fathers to the univerfity, 
vu were not under the neceſſity of living by their learning... 
Among men of this claſs I eaſily obtained the regutation of 

t genius, and was perſuaded that, with ſuch-livelineſs.of 
agination, and delicacy of ſentiment, I ſhould never be able 


+ ubmit to the drudgery of the law: I therefore gave my. 
ſelf wholly to the more airy and elegant parts of learning, and 


was often ſo. much elated with my ſuperiority to the youths 
with whom I converſed;: that I began to liſten, with great at- 


tention, to thoſe that recommended to me a wider and more 
conſpicuous theatre; and was particularly touched with an 


obſervation, made by one of my friends That it was not by 


lingering in the univerſity, that Prior — amber 


Addiſun ſecretary of ſtate.” 
This deſire was hourly ;ncreated by: the dolle aten of * 
com panions, who removing one by one to London, as the ca- 
price of their relations . them, or the legal diſmiſſion 
rom. the hands of their guardians put it in their power, never 


failed to ſend an account of the beauty and felicity of the nem 

world, and to remonſtrate how much was loſt by every. _— VE 

continuance in a place of retirement and conſtraint. : N 
My uncle in the mean time frequently haraſſed me with. mo-. 


nitory letters, which I ſometimes neglected to open for a week 
after I received "_— and ns ls = in a tavern with ſuch 


2 ob. LL N e 


. _ 2 


„ ET, RANMBLER: 


_ Senn e e fem how muck 1 was ſuperior to OY „ 
_ ID — 1 j 
1 country, unacquainted with t e 2 
_ things, mould imagine: himſelf qualified to inſtruct a 
born to give laws to the ag, refine. in de, nd. 
multiply its pleaſures. C0 
-- The: poſtman, — De —— re- 
monſtrances ; for my uncle was very little depreſſed by the 
_ ridicule _——_— eee he never heard. But men of 


parts have quick reſentmentsz it was impoſſible to bear hia 
uſurpations for ever; and I reſolved, once for all, to mae 
him an to thoſe who imagine themſelves wiſe becauſe - 


they ate ald, and to teach young men, who are too tame un- 
der repreſentation, in what manner grey-bearded inſolence 
t to be treated. I therefore one evening took my pen in 
hand, and aſter having animated myſelf with a catch, -wrote a 
general anſwer ta all his precepts, with ſuch vivatity of turn, 
uch elegance of irony, and fuch aſperity af ſarcaſm, that l con · 
vulſed a large company with univerſal lau ghter, diſturbed the 
-with vociferations of a e and five days 
aſterwards was anſwered, that Sony a eee | 
my Own eſtate. LE 
This contraction ab ene gave me no eee for : 
2 genius like mine was out of the reach of want. I had friend 
that would be proud to open their ns at my call, and pro- 
ſpects of: _ n as would foon reconcile | my uncle, 
whom, mature deliberation, [ reſolved ta receive into 
favour, — inſiſting on any acknow led ere of his offence, 
when the —— of my condition ſhould induce him to with 
for my cquatenance. . I therefore went up ta London, before 1 
had ſhewn the alteration of my Aa a9 75 by any abatement 
his An raps and was ——— by all my academical _ 
acquaintance-with triumph and congratulation. I was immedi- 
ately introduced among the wits and men of ſpirit; and in a 
ſhort time had diveſted myſelf of all my 8 gravity, and . 
obtained the reputation of a pretty fellow. | 
- You will eafily believe that I had no knowledge of the 
world; yet I had been hindered, by the general difinclination 
every man feels to confeſs poverty, from telling to any one the 
_ reſolution. of my uncle, aud for ſome time ſubfiſted upon the 
's ſtock-of money which I had brought with me, and 3 | 
2087 | my ſhare as before to all our entertainments. - But my pocket 
1 was foon emptied, and I was obliged to aſk my frie eee 
—_ _- {mall fum. This was a favour, which we had often 
he cally received from one another ; they ſuppoſed my wants — 
accidental, and therefore willingly . them. In a ſhort 
time, I found a neceffity af aſking and was again treated 
bb Ka ms 
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ipulate for mote regular remit 
ances. ag 
Hut I was "tithes days after completely awake; for entering rhe 


tavern, where we met every everting, 1 found the alte te- = 


mitted their 1 and, inſtead of contending to ligt 
- up ſtairs, ſuffered me to wait for ſome minutes by the Bar. 


hen I came to my company I found them wttitfualty gra 5 


aud formal, and — of them took a hint to turn the conberfa- 
tion upon the miſcenduct of youhg men, and enlarged up 
the folly of CN the og of men of fortune, with- 


out befrig able to ſupport ne expetice, an obſervatioh, which | 
"_- reft contributed either to enforce by repetiti6h, of to M- 


ſtrate by les. Only one of them tried to divert the Mt. 

courſe, and endeavoured to direct my attetitioti to remote quel- 

tions, and common topicks. 1 
A man guilty of poviity eaffly believes Hiartelr ſu ec 

I wetit, however, next morning to breukfaſt with Hirn ug a 

„ gs ignorant ef che drift of the cotverfation; and by . x 


ries of enquiries, drawing ſtill nearer to the point, revanled . 


on him, not, perhaps; much againſt his will, to in me, 
that Mr, D ab, whoſe father was a wealthy attorney near my 


native place, had, the morning before, received an account of 
my uncle's reſentment, and communicated his 1 inteffi 885 wi 


the utmoſt induſtry of groveling inſolence. 


It was now no 94, wh praQticable to confort with wy FONT 


friends, unleſs 1 wo content to be uſed is an In ri0r 

gueſt, who was to pay for his wine by mirth and flattery; a 

character, which, if T could not = it, 1 reſolved _ endure 

only among el _ had _— nown me 1n the pride of 

po. I cha e e. 
uſes in a di pou + region 


quickly diſtinguiſhed by 


the bew; 2 I was v 


when I had leſs experience. 

The firſt great conqueſt which this new Ten enabled me 
* over myfelf was, when I ſubmitted to confeſs to a 4 
who invited me to an expenſive di yerfion, that my . 


were not equal to ſuch golden pleaſures; they would not faifer 


me, however, to ſtay behind, and with great - reluctance 
etded to be tteated. I took that 8 of recommen 


ing mytelf to fone office, or employment, which they unani 5 


mouſiy promiſed to procure me b) their joint ittteteſt,” 
1 had now entered into a inte a hre of Oc nes, abt had b 8 
* * from * «pas thy "Us Ik it de _— 


ans 


* 
go» 


rog ſending 4 gentle: 
man to town without money; tid when they ve fe hte 'T 
Abel NY adviſed the at ney l 0 
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frequented” the  coffee- 
everal youtig gentlemen of f high bir, | 


and large eſtates wt began again to amuſe my imagination 
with — of prefermetit, 6 though not quite ſo confi 7 as 
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have one patron, what is his miſery who has many? I. was 
_ obliged to comply with a thouſand. caprices, to concur in a 
thouſand follies, and to countenance a thouſand errors. I en- 
dured innumerable mortifications, if not from cruelty, at: leaf} 
from negligence, which will creep in upon the kindeſt and moſt 
_ delicate minds, when they converſe without the mutual awe of 
equal condition, I found the ſpirit and vigour of liberty every 
Womegt finking in me, and a fervile-fear of diſpleaſing, {teal- 
ing by degrees upon. all my behayiour, till no word, or look 
or action, was my own. As the ſolicitudę to pleaſe increaſe 
the power of pleating grew leſs, and 1 was always clouded 
185 difidence where it was moſt my intereſt and with to 
My patrons, conſidering me as belonging to the community, 
and, therefore, not the charge of any particular perſon, made 
no ſcruple of e any opportunity of l me, 
Which every one thought more properly the bufineſs et. ano- 
ther. An account of my expectations and diſappointments, 
and the ſucceeding viciſſitudes of my life, I ſhall give you in 
my following letter, which will be, I hope, of uſe. to ſhew how 
* he forms his ſchemes, wh6 expects happineſs without freę: 
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perten metuens potigre metallis s 
| 'Libertate caret— : . - * Ho. 
So he, who poverty with horror views, 


0 


Who ſells his freedom in exchange for gold, 


. 755 Freedom for mines of wealth too cheapiy fold) | ; 
7 25 Shall make eternal ſervitude his fate,  _ 


- 


Andi feel a haughty maſter's galling weight.——Fzancis. _ 
*- Mx. RAMBLER, £ 4 5 T CY : 8 | | | 7 N 8 5 1 | 
As it is natural for every man to think himſelf of impox- 


' tance, your knowledge of the world will incline you to 
Forgive me, if I imagine your curiofity ſo much excited by the 
3 part of my narration, as to make you deſire that I 
ſhould roceed without any unneceflary arts of connection. I 
all, therefore, not keep you longer in ſuch ſuſpence, as, 
„Perhaps, my performance may not compenſate. _ © 
| J! | ited, I found 


In the gay company with which 1 was pow un 
thoſe allurements and delights, which the friendſhip of young 
N 2 b = 3 * $ a "Þ 8 N h : 5 6 0 was 33 = men. 
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/ 


a 3009 3 affords; there was that openneſs. ibich 


7 be ſoon at an end, and deſired me from 
upon him all care ot my fortune, for à poſt of conſiderable 
value was that day become vacant, and he knew his inter 
ſufficient to procure it in the morning. He deſired me to call on 


85 nE KANBLER, 


produced confidence, that affability which, in ſome meaſure, 


_loftened dependence, and that ardour of profeſſion which in- - 


cited hope. When our hearts were dilated with merriment, 


_ promiſes were poured out with unlimited profuſion, and life 
and fortune were but à ſcanty facrifice to friendſhip; but when 
_tbe hour came, at which any effort was to be made, I had ge- 
nerally the vexation to find that my intereſt weighed nothin 

againſt the flighteſt amuſement, and that every petty. avocation 


was found a ſufficient” plea for continuing me in uncertainty 


and want. Their kindneſs was, indeed, fincere; when they 


promiſed they had no intention to deceive, but the ſame Juve- - 
nile warmth which kindled their. benevolence, gave force inthe 


4 ſame proportion to every other paſſion, and I was forgotten as 


ſoon as any new pleaſure ſeized on their attention. 
Vagario told me one evening, that all m w_ perplexities ſhould 
at inſtant, to throw 


him early, that he might be dreſſed ſohn enough to wait 
the miniſter before any other n mould be made. - = 
came as he appointed, with all the flame of gratitude, and was 
told by his ſervant, that having found at his lodgings, . hen he 
came home, an acquaintance who was going to-travel, he had 
been perſuaded to accompany him to Dover, and ner 
* N 5 poſt-horſes two hours before day. 

was once very near to preferment, by — kinds af 


8 who, at my requeſt, went to beg a place, which he 


thought me likely to fill with great reputation, and in which. I 
ſhould have many op ee of promoting his intereſt in 
return; and he pleaſed himſelf with imagining the mutual he- 
neſits that we ſhould confer, and the advances that we mould 
make by our united ſtrength. Away therefore he went, 
_ equally warm with friendſhip and ambition, and left me to 
Prepare acknowledgments againſt his return. At length he 
came back, and told me that he had met in his way z party . 
going to breakfaſt i in the country, that the ladies importuned 
6 too much to be refuſed, and that having paſſed the morn- 
ng with them, he was come dack to dreſs himtelf for a ball, to 

"Te he was invited for the evening. 

I have ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments from taylors and pe. 
5 who by neglecting to perform their work with- 
held my patrons from ęourt; and once failed of an eftabliſh- 
ment for life by the delay of a en ſent to a neighbouring 
op! to repleniſh a ſnuff. bon. | 

At laſt I thought my bolieitude at an end, for an office fell 


into tothe gift of * : n Who being then in the 
| e 
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ebdustry, could not very ſpeedily. fill it, and whoſe fondnefs 
would not have ſuffered him to refuſe his ſon a lefs reaſonable = 
dition, and I expected every hour an account of his ſucceſs. 

- long time I waited without any intelligence, but at laſt re- 


ippodamus therefore ſet forward with great expe- 


a letter from Newmarket, by which I was informed, 


that the races were begun, and I knew the vehemence of his 
| | 90597 well to imagine that he could refuſe himſelf his 
vour . b | . 


ͤ—.. Ee or Le 7 
You will not wonder that I was at laſt weary of the patrons 


_ age of young men, elpecially as I found them not generally to 
. - promiſe much greater fidelity as they advance in life; for 1 
obſerved that what they gained in ſteadineſs they loſt in bene- 

volence, and grew colder to my intereſt as they became more 
diligent to promote their own. I was convinced that their libe- 
frality was only profuſeneſs, that, as chance dire | 5 
equally generous to vice and virtue, that they were warm but 
becauſe they were thoughtleſs, and counted the ſupport of a 
friend only amongſt other gratifications of paſſon. 
My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf with men whoſe - 
reputation was eſtabliſhed, -whote high ſtations enabled them 
to prefer me, and whoſe age exempted them from ſudden 
changes of inclination,” I was conhdered as a man of parts, 

and therefore eaſily found admiſſion to the table of Hilarius, 

the celebrated orator, renowned equally for the extent of his 
knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and the acuteneſs of 


ectedꝭ they were 


Ls 


his wit, Hilarius received me with an appearance of great 


ſatis faction, produced to me all his friends, and directed to me 
that part of his diſcourſe in which he moſt endeavoured to diſ- 
play his imagination. I had now learned my on intereſt 


enough to 2 him opportunities for ſmart remarks and gay 
never failed to echo and applayd. Thus I was 


mY 


gaining every hour on his affections, tilt unfortunately, when 


the aſſembly. was more ſplendid than uſual, his deſire of admi - 
ration prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. I bore it 
for ſome time with great ſubmiſſion, and tucceſs encouraged 
him to redouble his attacks; at laſt my vanity prevailed over 
my prudence, I retorted his irony with fuch ipirit, that Hila- 
rius, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, was difeoncerted, and ſoon - 
found means of convincing me that his purpoſe was not to en- 


courage a rival, but to foſter a parafite. 


1 was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, a noble- 
man eminent for judgment and criticiſm, He had contributed 
to my reputation, by the praiſes which he had often beſtowed _ 
upon my writings, in which he owned that there were proofs of 


4 genius that might riſe to high degrees of excellence; when 


time, or information, had reduced its exuberance. He there- 


fore required me to conſult um befe 


F 
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now: performance; and commonly propoſed innumerable alter - 
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the pangs of remembering that they werethe reward of wicked 
| neſs, a reward which nothing but that neceſſity, which the con» 


ations, without ſufficient- attention to the general deſign, or 
regard to my form of ſtyle, and mode of imagination, Mut 


| theſe corrections he never failed to preſs as indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, and thought the leaſt delay of compliance an act of 
rebellion. The pride of an author made this treatment infuf- 
ferable, and I thought any tyranny eatier to be borne than that 
which took from me the uſe of my underſtanding. © - 


* 


My next patron was Eutyches the ſtateſman, who was 


wholly engaged in publick affairs, and ſeemed to have no am- 


bition but to be powerful and rich. I found his favour more 
permanent than that -of the others, for there was a certain 
price at which it might be bought; he allowed nothing to hu- 


mour, or to affection, but was always ready to pay liberally 
for the ſervice that he required, His demands were, indeed, 


very often ſuch as virtue could not eaſily conſent to gratify ; 
but virtue is not to be conſulted when men are to raiſe theit 
fortunes by the favour of the great. His meaſures were cen- 
ſured ; I wrote in his defence, and was recompenſed wich a 
place, of which the profits were never received by me without 


ſumption of my little eftate in theſe wild purſuits had brought © 
upon me, hindered me from throwing back in the face of m 
At this time my uncle died without a will, and I became heir 
to a {mall fortune. I had reſolution to throw off the ſplendor - 
which reproached me to myſelf, and retire to an humbler 
ſtate, in which I am now endeavouring to recover the dignity 
of virtue, and hope to make ſome reparation for my crime and 


follies, by informing others, who may be led after the fame 


pageants, that they are about to engage in a courſe of life, in 
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1. HAVE IPO in a unn W to e errors men * 
hourly. betrayed by a” miſtaken opinion of their own pows 
ers, and a negligent inſpection of their own character. But as 
E then confined my obſervations to common oceurrences, and 
familtar ſcenes, I think it proper to enquire how far æ nearer 


acquaintance with ourſelves is neceſſary to our preſervation | 


from crimes as well as folhes, and how much the attentive 
ftudy of our own minds may contribute to ſecure to us the ap- 
. probation of that Being, to whom we are accountable for our 


thoughts and our actions, and ra ip favour muſt OY conſis ; 


tute our total — — eee - 

If it be rea ſonable to eſtimate the difficulty of any enterprize 

| by frequent miſcarriages, it may juſtly be concluded that it is 
not eaſy for a man to know himſelf; for whereſoever we turn 

bur view, we ſhall find almoſt alt with whom we converſe fo 

nearly as to judge of their ſentiments, indulging more favours 
— 5 conceptions of their own virtue than they have been able 


to impreſs upon others, and congratulating themſelves upon 


degrees of excellence, which their fondeſt admirers cannot 


allow them to have attained. 
Thoſe repreſentations of imaginary. virtue are generally con · 
ſidered as arts of hypocriſy, ahd as ſnares laid for confidence 


and praiſet But I believe the ſuſpicion often unjuſt z thoſe | 


who thits propagate their own reputation, only extend: the 
fraud by which they have been themſelves deceived ; for this 
failing is incident to numbers, who ſeem to live without des 


figns, competitions, or purſuits ; it appears on occaſions which ' 


hh ge no acceſſion of honour or of profit, and to perſons 


whom very little is to be hoped or feared. It is, indeed; | 


not eaſy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love of ours 


ſelves, when we reflect how much a ſecondaty paſſion can cloud 


our judgment, and how few faults a man, in the firſt raptures 


*. love, 9 diſcover in the PINE or * of his mi —w_ 
0 


: 


— 


* 


4 , T6 lay open all the ſources from which error flows in upott 
him. who contemplates his own character, would require more © 

exact knowledge of the human heart, than, perhaps, the moſt * 

- acute and l obſervers have acquired. And, fince falſe? 
hood may be diverſified without end, it is not unlikely that *_ 
every man admits. an impoſture in ſome reſpe&t peculiar to 
himſelf, as his views have. been acci entally diretted: or his 
ideas particularly combined!  _ 5 . 

Some fallacies; however, there are, itiore frequently infidi- 
dus, which it may, eng not be uſeleſs - to detect, becauſe 
though they are groſs the 

but attention is neceſſary to defeat them 5 

One ſophiſm by which men perſuade themſelves that they 
have thoſe virtues. which they really want, is formed by the 
ſubſtitution. of fingle acts for habits. A miſer who once re- 
lieved a friend from the danger of a pfiſon; ſuffers his ima- 
gination to dwell for ever upon his-own heroick generoſity ; he 
yields his heart up to indignation at thoſe who are blind to me- 


Tit; or inſenſible to. miſery, and Who can pleaſe themſelves with 


the enjoyment of that wealth, which they never permit othets 
to; partake. From any cenſures of the world, or reproaches _ 


of his conſcience, he has an appeal to action atid to knowledge? 
and though his whole life is a courſe of rapacity and avarice;” 
he concludes himſelf to be tender and liberal, becauſe he has 
once performed. an act of liberality and tenderneſs: 
+ 4 a glaſs which magnifies objes by the approach of one 
end to rhe eye, leſſens them by the application of the other; 
ſo vices afe extehuated by the inyerfion of that” fallacy, by 
which virtues are augmented. Thoſe faults which we cannot 
conceal from..our.;own notice, are conſidered, however fre- 
quent, not as habitual corruptions, or ſettled practices, but as 
caſual failures, and fingle lapſes. A man who has, from year 
to year; ſet his country to ſale, either for the gratification of his 
ambition of reſentinent, confeſſes that the heat of party now 
and then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to meaſures that cannot be 
ſeriouſly detended, He that ſpends his days and nights in riot 
and debaychery, owns that his paſſons oftentimes overpower” 
his reſolution, But each comforts hitnſelf/that his faults are 
not without precedent, for the beſt and the wiſeſt men hayes 
given way to the violence of ſudden temptations. = © 
There are men who always confound the praiſe of goodneſs _ 
with the practice, and who believe themſelves mild and mode - 
rate, charitable. and faithful, becauſe they have exerted their 
eloquence in commendation of mildneſs, fidelity, and other 
virtues. This is an error almoſt univerſal Fg thoſe that 
_ tonverſe much with dependents, with ſuch whoſe fear or inte- 
teſt diſpoſes them to a ſeeming reverence for any declamation, _ 
however enthufiaſtick, and ſubmiſſion to any boaſt, however 
Volts oo OT ENT 
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they may be fatal, and becauſe nothing 
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3 Hdeing g 1 one ts recall Gale ature to Weir W 
they rate themſelves by the goodneſs of their opinions, and 


forget how much more eaſily men may ew r virtue in 
their talk than in their actions. ; Rye 


The tribe is likewiſe very numerous of th 


their lives, not by the ſtandard of religion, but the nie of 
other men's virtue; who lull their own remorſe with the re- 


membrance of crimes more atrocious than their own, and ſeem 


| to Cre that they are not bad While another can be 2 
wWorſe. 


For eſcaping theſe ahl a thouſand other deset hay” expe-. 


dients have been propoſed. Some haye recommended the fre- 


quent conſultation of a wiſe friend, admitted to intimacy, and 


{ 


encouraged to fincetity. But this appears a remedy by no 


means adapted to general uſe :' for in order to ſecuite'the'virtue- 


will always hope that his faults are not diſcovered; and in the 
ſecond ſuch zeal and honeſty, as will make him. content for his. 
_ friend's adyantage to loſe his Kindneſs. 


7, 15 88 c (96 more virtue in two than Will generally 


be found. In the firſt, {uch a defire of reftitnde and amend- 


ment, as may incline, him to hear his own accuſation from the 


mouth of him whom he eſteems, and by whom, therefore, he 


. 


A long life may: be paſſed without finding Aa Henk in whoſe 


+ underſtanding, and virtue we can equally coafide;-and whoſe 


ion we can value at once for its juſtneſs and fincerity. A 


. opin 
| 1 0 man, however honeſt, is not qualified to judge. A nian 


of the world, however penetrating, is not fit to counſel. Friends 
are. often choſe for fimilitude of manners, and therefore each 


_ palliates the other”s failings, becauſe they are his own. Friends 
are tender and unwilling to give Pain, or they are intereſted, 


and fearful to offend. 
Theſe objections have inclined others to adviſe,” that he who. 


would know himſelf, ſhould conſult his enemies, remember the 


_ reproaches that are vented to his face, and liſten for the cen- 


ſures that ate uttered in private. For his great buſineſs is to 
know his faults, and thoſe malignity will diſcover, and reſent- 


ment will reveal. But this precept may be often fruſtrated; 
for it ſeldom happens that rivals or opponents are ſuffered to 
come near enough to know our conduct with ſo much exact- 

1eis as that conicience ſhould allow and reflect the accuſation. 


he charge, of an enemy is often totally falſe, and commonly 


to mingled with fal ſehood, that the mind takes advantage from 


the failure of one part to diſcredit 'the reſt, and never ſuffers 


any diſturbance atterward from ſuch partial reports. 


Let it ſeems that enemies have been always found by expe- 


ö rience the mot faithfül monitors ; for. adverlity has ever been. 
conhdered as the ftate in which 4 man moſt eatily becomes ac- 


fen with himſelf, and this effect 1 it muſt 9 by with- 
drawing 


— 


© Arawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs it js to hide our weakneſſes 


enjoy. 
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from ns, or by giving Tooſe to malice, and licence to"reproachs; *- 


or at leaſt by cutting off thoſe pleaſures which called us away yx? 


from meditation on our conduct, and repreſſing that pride 
which too eaſily perſuades us, that we merit whatever we 


de f 


Fart of theſe beets it is in ever) mute power to'procure 
to himſelf, by aſſigning proper portions of his life to the exa- 


mination of che reſt, and by putting himſelf frequently in ſuch 
a ſituation by retirement and abſtraction, as may weaken the 


influence of external objects. By this practice he may obtain 


the ſolitude of adverſity without its melancholy, its inſtructions 


without its 


5 cenſures, and its ſenſibility without its perturba- 

tions. 5 5 En | N 
The neceſſity of ſetting the world at a diſtance from us, 
when we are to take a ſurvey of ourſelves, has ſent many from 
high ftations to the ſeverities of a monaſtick life ; and, indeed, 
every man deeply engaged in bufineſs, if all regard to another 
ſtate be not extingmſhed, muſt have the conviction, though, 


_ re not the reſolution of Valdeſſo, who, when he ſoli- 


cited Char! 
he retired upon diſguſt, anſwered that he laid down his com- 


arles the Fifth to diſmiſs him, being aſked, whether 


"miſſion for no other reaſon, but becauſe there ought to be ſome 
tine for ſober refleftion between the'life of a ſoldier and his death. 
There are few conditions which do not entangle us wien 
ſublunary hopes and fears, from which it is necefſary to be at 
intervals diſencumbered, that we may place ourſelves in his 
_ Preſence who views effects in their cauſes, and actions in their 
motives; that we may, as Chillingworth expreſſes it, conſider 
things as if there were no other beings in the world but God 


oo.” 


and ourſelyes ; or, to uſe language yet more awful, may com- 


mune with our own hearts,.. and be ſtil. 
Death, fays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who is too much 
known to others, and too little to himſelf; and Pontanus, a 


man celebrated among the early reſtorers of literature, thought 


the ſtudy of our own hearts of fo much importance,” that he 


bas , recommended it from his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus 
Pontanus, quem amauerunt bone muſe, Suſpexerunt vii probi, 


| honeflgverunt reges domint ; jam ſcis qui jim, wel qui potius fuerim ; 
ego pero te, hoſpes, noſcere in tenebris nequeo, ſed terpſum ut noſcas 
rogo. I am Pontanus, beloved by the powers of literature, - 


_ «admired by men of worth, and dignified by the monarchs of 
„ the world. Thou knoweſt now who I am, or more pro- 


. perly who I was, For thee, ſtranger, I who am in dark- 


© neſs cannot know thee; but T intreat thee to know thyſelf.” 


aper will confider himſelf as 


I hope every reader of this x vill confider himfe | 
engaged to the obſervation of a precept, which the widom * 
2 2 5 5 . : Foote, 0 * . has 5 Jy | £* 3 and 
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and virtue of all ages have concurred to enforce, a precept ” 
diftated by philoſophers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by 
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Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa nocte premit deus, 
ERidetque fi mortalis ultra 


But God has wiſely hid from human ſight 
The dark decrees of future fate, PEE 
And ſown their ſeeds in depth of night; _ NT 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate, 1 


When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. DR DEN, 


* 


which intrude upon our quiet, or hinder, by importunate per- 


turbations, the enjoyment of thoſe delights which our condi- 
tion happens to ſet before us. „ 


* . z 


Ihe ancient poets are, indeed, by no means unexceptionable 
teachers of morality ;. their precepts are to be always conſidered 
as the ſallies of a genius, intent rather upon giving pleaſure 
than inſtruction, eager to take every adyantage of -infinuation, 
and, provided the paſſions can be engaged on its ſide, very 


little ſolicitous about the ſuffrage of reaſon. 


The darkneſs and uncertainty through which the heathens 


were compelled to wander in the purſuit to happineſs, may, 


indeed, be alledged as an excuſe for many of their ſeducing 
invitations to immediate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been imitated, have not to plead. It is no 
| | Fer ſtate ſhould 

_ eagerly. turn their thoughts upon the improvement of that 
which was before them; but furely thoſe who are acquainted 


wonder that ſuch as had no promiſe of anot 


with the hopes and fears of eternity, might think it neceſſary 


to put ſome reſtraint upon their imagination, and reflect that 
by echoing the ſongs of the ancient bacchanals, and tranſmit- 
ting the maxims of paſt debauchery, they not only prove that 
they want invention, but virtue, and ſubmit to the 4 * 
jmitation only to copy that of which the writer, if he was ta 


"IM 


* 


* 


III ERE is nothing recommended with greater frequency | 
; among the gayer poets of antiquity, than the ſecure 
poſſeſſion of the preſent hour, and the diſmiſſion of all the cares 


ervility of 
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Fet as the errors and follies of a great genius are ſeldom . 

pithout ſome” radiations of underſtanding, by which meaner 

minds may be enlightened, the incitements to pleaſure are, In 

theſe authors, generally mingled with fſueh refleCtions u 
ife, as well deſerve to be conſidered diſtinctly from the pure 

poſes for which they are produced, and to be treaſured up 2s 

the ſettled coneluſions of extenfive obſervation, acute Jagacity, 

_ and natur experiences 7 ts ü ok nt RE 2 | 
It js not without true judgment that on theſe occaſions they SY 

often warn their readers againſt enquiries into futurity, and 

ſolicitude about events which lie hid in cauſes yet unadtive, 

and which time has not brought forward into the view of es- 

ſon. An idle and thoughtleſs reſignation to chance, without _ 

any ſtruggle againſt calamity, or endeavour aſter advantage, is 

indeed below the dignity of a reaſonable being, in whoſe per 

| Providenge has put a great part even of his preſent happineſs ; 

but it ſhews an equal ignorance of our proper ſphere,” to hangs 5 

our thoughts with conjectures about things not yet in being, 

How can we regulate events, of which we yet know not vb. 

ther they will ever happen! And why ſhould we think, win 

PR anxiety, about that on which our thoughts can have 

no influences? EF Foo SO Et Sth. 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wiſe man is never 

ſurprized; and perhaps this exemption from aſtoniſhment may 

be imagined to proceed from tuch a proſpect into futurity, as 

gave previous intimation of thoſe evils which often fall unex - 

pected upon others that have leſs foreſight. But the truth is, 
that things to come. except when they approach w nearly, 
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are equally hidden from men of all degrees of underſtanding s 
and if a wiſe man is not amazed at ſudden occurrences it 1s x 


not that he has thought more, but leſs upon futurity, He 
never-confidered things not yet exiſting as the proper. objedts 
of his attention; he never indulged dreams till he was deceived . 
by their phantoms, nor ever realized non-entities to his mind. 4 
He is not ſurprized becauſe he is not diſappointed, and he _ 
eſcapes diſappointment becauſe he never forms any expecta- | 1 
I be concern about things to come, chat is ſo juſſly ot 
is not the reſult of thoſe general reflections on the variablenels 
of fortune, the uncertainty of life, and the univerſal inſecurity © © 
of all human acquiſitions, which muſt always be ſuggeſted by | 
the view of the world; but ſuch a deſponding -anticipation of —_— 
mis fortune, as fixes the mind upon ſcenes of gloom and n. r 
choly, and makes fear predominate in every imagination. 1 | 
Axxiety of this kind is nearly of the fame nature with je- ẽ ß 
louſy in love, and ſuſpicion in the general commeres of le; 1 
a temper which keeps the man always in alarms, diſpoſes him 
to judge of every thing in à manner that leaſt favours his _ 3 1 
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| quiet, fills him with perpetual ſtratagems of counteraQtion, - | 


wears him out in ſchemes to obviate evils which never threat- 


ened him, and at length, perhaps, contributes to the produc- 


1 


tion of thoſe miſchiets of which it had raiſed ſuch dreadful 
ap rehenſions. Bee „ ae oe og a 
It has been uſual in all ages for moraliſts to repreſs the ſwel- 


_ , lings of yain hope by repreſentations of the innumerable caſu- 


alties to which life is ſubject, and by inſtances of the unexpec- 


«ted defeat of the wiſeſt ſchemes of policy, and ſudden ſubver- 3 


ions of the higheſt eminences of greatneſs. It has, perhaps, 
not been equally. obſerved, that all theſe examples afford the 


proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, and may be ap- 


plied with no leſs efficacy as conſolations to the timorous, than 
às reſtraints to the proud. „ TT 

Evil is uncertain in the ſame degree as good, and for the 
reaſon that we ought not to hope too ſecurely, we ought not 


to fear with too much dejection. The ſtate of the world is 
continually changing, and none can tell the reſult of the next 
Vviciſfitude. Whatever is afloat in the ſtream of time, may, 


: when it is very near us, be driven away by an accidental blaſt, 


which ſhall happen to croſs the general courſe of the current. 
The ſudden accidents by which the powerful are depreſled, 


may fall upon thoſe whoſe malice we fear; and the greatneſs 
by which we expect to be overborne, may become another 


L pane of the falſe flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may 


become weak, or we grow ſtrong before our encounter, or we 
may advance againſt each other without ever ae There 
are, indeed, natural evils which we can flatter ourſelves with 


no hopes of eſcaping, and with little of delaying; but of the 
:alls which are apprehended from human malignity, or the op- 


poſition of rival intereſts, we may always alleviate the terror 


dy conſidering that our perſecutors are weak and ignorant, and 
mortal like ourſel ves. ee e e. 


The misfortunes which ariſe from the concurrence of un- 


happy incidents, ſhould never be ſuffered to diſturb us before 
they happen; becauſe, if the breaſt be once laid open to the 


dread of mere poſſibilities of miſery, life muſt be given a prey 
to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt be loſt for ever. 
It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abſurd to be afraid 


_ + of the natural diſſolution of the body ; becauſe it muſt cer- 


+ tainly- happen, and can, by no caution or artifice, be-avoided. 
Whether this ſentiment be entirely juſt, I ſhall not examine; 


but certainly, if it be improper to fear events which muſt 


happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to right reaſon to 
fear thoſe which may never happen, and which, if they ſhould 


come upon us, we cannot refiſt. 


As us ought not to give way to fear any more than indul- 
. © gence to hope, becauſe the objects both of fear and hope are 
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yet uncertain, ſo we ought not to truſt the repreſents 
one more than of the other, becauſe they are beth-equ 
lacious; as hope enlarges happineſs, fear aggravates calamity 


* 


LSCILLY 


It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the happineſs By 


of poſſeſſion proportionate to that expectation which incited- 


his deſire, apdinvigorated his purſuit; nor has any man'found - 
rmidable in reality, as they were deſcribed 


the evils of life ſo 


+ 


ally fab» 


to him by his own imagination; every ſpecies of diſtreſs bring 


with it ſome peculiar ſupports, ſome unforeſeen means of re- 
liſting, or power of enduring. Taylor juſtly blames ſome 


pious perſons, who indulge their fancies too much, ſet. them 


ſelves, by the force of imagination, in the place of the ancient 


martyrs and confeſſors, and queſtion the validity of their on ; 
faith becauſe they ſhrink at the thoughts of flames and tor- 


tures, It is, ſays he, ſufficient/that you are able to encounter 


the temptations which now aſſault you; when God ſends trials, 


he may ſend ſtrengt. | GE Ea ates, 
All fear is in itſelf painful, and when it conduces not to 
ſafety is painful without uſe, Every conſideration, therefore, 
by which groundleſs terrors may be removed, adds ſomething: 


to human happineſs. It is likewiſe not unworthy. of remark, 


that in e we er as our cares are employed upon the future, 
they are abſtracted from the pꝓreſent, from the only time which 
we can call our own, and of which if we neglect the duties, 


to make proviſion againſt viſionary attacks, we ſhall certainly 
counteract our own purpoſe; for he, doubtleſs, miſtakes his 


. 


he impairs his virtue. 


true intereſt, Who thinks that he can increaſe his ſafety, when 
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| 5 Et ſoles melius nitent— He, 


When er thy countenance divine 5 

Th attendant people chears, 
Ĩ)hhe genial ſuns more fadiant ſhine, 0 
The day more glad appears — FPrentmsrosm, 
HERE are few taſks more ungrateful, than for perſons: 
9 of modeſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. In ſome caſes, 
however, this be done for the general good, and a gene- 
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%% nnn gain on 
Miu circuniſtances, Sir, are very hard and peculiar; Could 
he world be brought to treat me as I deſerve, it would be a 

"Th 3 benefit. This makes me apply to you, that my caſe 
being fairly ſtated in a paper ſo generally eſteemed; I may / 


fuer no longer from ignorant and childiſi prejudices. 
My eldeſt brother was a Jew. A very reſpeRable-perſon; 
but ſome what auſtere in his manner: highly and deſervedly 
_- valued by his near relations and intimates, but-utterly unfit 
_ for mixing im a larger ſociety; or gaining a general acquaint- 
nee among mankind. e de age he retired from 
the world, and I in the bloom of youth came into it, ſurceed- 
Ing bim im all his dignities, and formed, as I might reaſonablß 
5 Matter myſelf, to be the object of univerſal love and eſteem. 
. Num 


mour, and benevolence, always attended and endeared my 
infancy. The time is long paſt. So long, that idle imagina- 
tions are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, and diſagreeable; but, 
- unleſs my looking glaſs deceives me, I have not yet Joſt one 
Charm, one beauty of my earlieſt years, However, thus far. 
is too certain, I am to every body juſt what they chuſe to 
think me, ſo that to very few I appear in my right ſhape; and 
though naturally I am the friend of human kind, to few, -very. 
few comparatively, am I uſeful or agreeable. 
TNhis is the more grievous, as it is utterly impoſſible for me 
_ to avoid being in all forts of places and companies; and I am 
therefore liable to meet with perpetual affronts and injuries. 
Though 1 have as natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as 
ſome people have to a cat, many and many an afſembly am F 
forced to endure; and though reſt and compoſure are my pe- 
euliar Joy, am worn out, and haraſſed to death with journies 
by men and women of quality, who never take one, but When 
1 can be of the party. Some; on a contrary extreme, will 
never keceive me but in bed, where they ſpend at leaſt half of 
the time I have to ſtay with them; and others are ſo mon- 
ſtrouſly ill-bred as to take phyſick on purpoſe when they have 
res ſon to expect me. Thole who keep upon terms of more 
bliteneſs with me, are generally ſo cold and conſtrained in their 
ehaviour, that I cannot but perceive myſelf an unwelcome 
gueſt; and even among perſons deſerving of eſteem, and who 
ceftainly bave a value for me, it is too evident that generally _ 
Whenever I come I throw a dulneſs over the whole company, 
' that 1 am entertained with a formal ſtiff civility, and that they 
ute glad when I am gone. e JF 
lot bitter muſt this kind of reception be to one formed tor 
_  Hiſpife delight, admiration and love! To one capable of an- 


— 


voss ſpirit will on ſuch occaſi ons aſſert its merit, and viridieatẽ- 
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ſwering and rewar 


ſentiments ! 


tionately loved me, and treated me with the üutmôſt honour and 


reſpect. It wolild be tedious tb relate the variety of ny ads. 


ventures, and ſtrange viciſitudes of my fortune in many die 
rent countries. Here, in England, there was a' time when 1 
lived according t mi Heart's 
Publick aſfernbHies appointed for my reception were crowded 

with perſons of quality ant! faſhion, eatiy dreſt as for a” courts 
to pay ine their- devoirs. Chearfut hoſpitality every where 
crow ned my board; and I was fooked'upe | 

pariſh as a kind of ſocial bond between the *ſquire; the patfon, 


and the tenants: The laborious” poor every where bleſt my 


appearance : they do fo ſtill; and keep their beſt clothes to do 
me honour; though as mfückh as J deſigkt in the Monet bun- 


try folks, they do now and then throw a pot of ale at my head, 
and ſometimes an untucky boy will drive His cricket-ball full 
in my face. e WILIG 7 


Een in theſe my beſt days there Were perſons who thought | 


me too dèmure and grave; I muſt forfoorh' by all nieaus be 


inſtructed by foreign maſters, and taught to darice and play. 


This method of education was ſo contraty' to my genius, 
formed for much nobler entextainments, "that it did not ſuereed 


I fell next into the hands of a very different ſet. They were 
ſo exceffively ſcandalized at the Enie of- vl Fs erage mn! as 
4 


not only to deſpoil me of the foreign fopperies, the paint and 
the patches that I had been tricked out with by my laſt miſ⸗ 
Judging tutors,” but they robbed me of every innocent orna- 
ment 1 had from my infancy been uſed to gather in the fields 
and gardens; nay they blacked my face, and covered me all 


over with a habit of mourning, and that too very coarſe and 


aukward: I was now obliged to ſpend my whole liſe in hear» 
ing ſermons ; nor permitted ſo much as to ſmile upon any oc- 
calle opt , A0 EE > 

In this melancholy diſguiſe I became a perfect bugbear to 
all children and young folks. Wherever I'came there was a 
general huſh, an immediate ſtop to all pleaſantneſs of look or 


diſcourſe; and not being permitted to talk with them in my 


own language at that time, they took ſuch a diſguſt to me in 


thoſe tedious hours of yawning, that having tranſmitted it to 
their children, I cannot now be heard, though it is long fince 


I have recovered my natural form, and pleafing tone of voice. 


Would they but receive my viſits kindly,” and liſten to what 1 


could tell them—let me ſay it without vanity—how charming a 
companion ſhould I be-! to every one could I talk on the fub- 


jects moſt intereſting and moſt pleafing. With the great and 
ER  ambitioug 
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ng the greateſt warrith and delicacy” of 
I was bred up among a ſet of excellent) people who aff = 


defire» Whenever I appeateck 


n in every country 
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ambitious, I would > Toi of Rd, _ ents. of 


_ «diſtinCtions to which the whole world ſhould be. witneſs, of un- 
_ envied dignities and durable preferments. To the rich 1 would 
tell of inexhauſtible treaſures, and the ſure method to attain 
them. I would teach them to put out their money on the beſt 


intereſt, and inſtruct the lovers of pleaſure how to ſecure and 


improve it to the higheſt degree. The beauty ſnould learn of 


me how to preſerve an everlaſting bloom, Ta the afllicted * 


: would adminiſter comfort, and relaxation to the buſy. 


As I dare promiſe myſelf you will atteſt the truth of all l bare 
advanced, there is no doubt but many will be defirous of improv- 
ing their acquaintance with me; and that I may not be thought 
too difficult, I will tell you, in, ſhor t, bow-I wiſh to be received. 

You muſt know I equally hate lazy idleneis and hurry. 13 


would every where be welcomed at a tolerably early hour — 8 
decent good humour and gratitude. I muſt he attended in the 
great halls peculiarly appropriated to me with reſpect; but I do 
not inſiſt upon finery; propriety of appearance, and een, 
5 neatneſs, is all-I require. I muſt at dinner be treated with a 


t mperate, but chearful ſocial meal; both the neighbours, and 
the poor ſhould be the better for me, ſometimes 1 muſt have a 
tote à tete with my kind entertainers, and the reſt of my viſit - 
ſhould- be ſpent in pleaſant walks and airings. among jets of 
agreeable. people, in ſuch diſcourſe as I ſhall naturally dictate, 
or in reading ſome few ſelected out of thoſe numberleſs books 
that are dedicated to me, and go by my name. A name that, 


alas! as the world ſtands atpreſent, makes them oftener thrown 
- afide than taken up. As thoſe conyerſations and books Should: 


be both well choſen, to give ſome advice on that head. may 
poſſibly furniſh you with a future paper, and any an vo 


0 999 on my behalf will be of great ſervice % 


on Mr. Rambler, | 
e Fanal 9 and e 


Sunvay, 


* * « 


Now. 37. TUESDAY, Jovr „ 1750 


Non 990 a auſim defendere mores, 
Falſaque pro vitiis arma tenere mois. OvID. 


Corrupted manners I ſhall ne er defend, | 
Nor, N witty, for my faults contend.—ELyar NSTO LY 


3 


HOUGH the fallibility of man's reaſon, ole the e 
neſs of his knowledge, are very liberally confeſſed yet the 


condut of * Sap ſo . * Te CODY of human 


nature, 
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Hature, ſeems to diſcern that this acknowledgment is not alto- 
| gn ſincere 3 at leaſt, that moſt make it with a tacit reſerve in 


_ favour of themſelves; and that with whatever caſe they gave up 


the claim of their neighbours, they are deſirous of being thought 
_ exempt from faults. in their own conduct, and from error in their 
nnn... OR ro - OS 
The certain and obſtin ite oppoſition, which we may obſerve 
made to confutation; however clear, and to reproof however 
tender, is an undoubted argument, that ſome dormant privilege 
is thought to be attacked; for as no man can loſe what he nei- 


* 


ther poſſeſſes, nor imagines himſelf to poſſeſs; or be defrauded 


of that to. which he has no right, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
thoſe who break out into fury at the ſofteſt contradiction, or the 
ſlighteſt cenſure, ſince they apparently conclude themſelves in- 

jured, muſt fancy ſome ancient immunity violated, or ſome na- 
_ _ tural prerogative invaded. To ba miſtaken, if they thought 


themſelves. liable to miſtake, could not be conſidered as either 
ſhameful, or wonderful, and they would not receive with ſo 


much emotion intelligence which only informed them of what 
they knew before, nor ſtruggle with ſuch earneſtneſs againſt an 


attack that deprived them of nothing to which they held them- 


ſelves entitled. 


It is related of one of the philoſophers, that when an account | 
was brought him of his ſon's death, he received it only with this 
reflection, I htew. that my ſon was mortal. He that is convinced 


of an error, if he had the ſame knowledge of his own weaknels, 


would, inſtead of ftraining for artifices, and brooding malignity, - 


only regard ſuch . as the appendages of humanity, and 
pPacify himfelf with conhidering that he had always known mag 
to be a fallible being. 3 55 | 


\ I 2 


If it be true that moſt of dur paſſions are excited by the no- 


velty of objects, there is little reaſon for doubting that to be 
conſidered as ſubject to fallacies of ratiocination, or imperfec- 


tion of knbnledges is to a great part of mankind entirely new ; . 


for it is impoſſible to fall into any company where there is not 
ſome regular and eſtabliſhed ſubordination, without finding rage 
and vehemence produced only by difference of ſentiments about 


things in which neither of the diſputants have any other intereſt * 


than what proceeds from their mutual unwillingneſs to give way 
to any opinion that may bring upon them the diſgrace of being 
Wrong. 3 | = BY 


I have heard of one that, having advanced ſome erroneous 


da octrines in philoſophy, refuſed to ſee the experiments by which 
they were confuted: and the obſervation of nes day will give 
new proofs with how much induſtry ſubterfuges and evaſions are 
| ſought to decline the preſſure of refiſtleſs arguments, how often 


the ſlate of the queſtion is altered, how often the antagoniſt is 


of 


* 


a F 
3 . 
+ 


wWilfully miſrepreſented, and in how much perplexity the clearef} - 
5 poſitions are involved by thoſe whom they happen to oppoſe. ; 
Of all mortals none ſeem to have been more infected with this « 
ſpecies of vanity, than the race of writers, whole reputation | 
ariſing ſolely from their underſtanding, gives them a very .delie 
cate ſenſibility of any violence attempted on: their literary ho- 
nour. It is not unpleaſing to remark with what ſolicitude men 
of acknowledged abilities will endeavour to palliate abſurdities 
and reconcile contradictions, only to obviate criticiſms to which 
All human performances muſt ever be expoſed, and from which 
they can never ſuffer, . but when they teach the world by a van 
_ and ridiculous impatience to think them of importance. 
Dryden, whoſe warmth of fancy, and haſte of compoſition. 
very frequently hurried him into inaccuracies, heard himſelf 
ſometimes expoſed to ridicule for having faid in one of his tra- 
V Z 


gedics, I ; 


RA 
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That bo man could it once follow and be followed was, it maY 
be thought, too plain to be long diſputed ; and the truth is, that 
Dryden was apparently betrayed into the blunder by the double 
meaning of 1 word Fate, to which in the former part of the 

verſe he had annexed the idea of Fortune, and in the latter that 
of Death; ſo that the ſenſe only was, though pur/ped to Death, 1 
bill not efion myſelf to deſpair, but will fall v Fortune, and do and 

fer what 7s ogg This however was not completely ex- 
Preſſed, and Dryden being determined not h 
Erxitieks, never confeſſed that he had been furpriſed by an am- 

* -biguity; but 99105 Inckily in Virgil an account of a man mor- 


determined not to give way to Dis 


ing in a crete, with this expreſſion, Er /+ future figitque, 
Here,“ ſays he, © is the paſſage in imitation of which I wrote 
+ the line that my criticks, were pleaſed tovondemn as nonſenſe ; - 
% not but I may tometimes write nonſenſe, though they have 
d. ß 
Every one feces the folly of ſuch mean doublings to eſcape the 
purſuit of criticiſm; vor is there a ſingle reader of this poet, 
ho would not have paid him greater veneration, had he ſhown | 
conſciouſneſs enough of his Nh Mrs to ſet ſuch cavils at 
_ defiance, andowned that he ſometimes ſlipped into errors by the 
tumult of his imagination, and the multitzude of his ideas, 
It is happy when this temper diſcovers itſelf only in little 
= things, which may be right or wrong without any influence on 
ul the virtue or happineſs of mankind. We may, with very httte _ 
'H inquietude, fee a man perſiſt in a project, which he has found to 
be impratticable, live in an inconvenient houſe becauſe it was 
1 | _ contrived by liinfelf, or wear a coat of a particular cut, in hopes 
= by perfeyerance to bring it into faſhion, | Theſe are indeed fol- 
w_ lies, but they are only tollies ; and, however wild or ridiculous, _ 
bl JJ er oe a ped Wo” 
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Blut ſuch pride, once indulged, too frequently operates upon : 1 
more important objects, and inelines men not only to vindicats | 
their errors, but their vices ; to perſiſt in practices Which their =_ 

_ own hearts coridemn, only leſt they ſhould ſeem to feel . —_—_ 

proaches, of be made wiſer by the advice of others; or to fearch | 
for ſophiſms/ tending to the confuſion of all principles, and he 
eyacuation of all duties, that they may not appear to at t 
' they me re +5 0. 5 - 5. Sens Toes. 0 RR. NE 7 
Let every man, who finds vanity ſo far predominant, 'as t (. 1 
betray him to the danger of this laſt degree of corruption, pauſe a 
a moment to conſider what will be the conſequences of the pleng 1 
which he is abont to offer for a practice to which he Fnows bim-  *' © "i 
ſelf not led at fix by reaſon, but impelled by the violence of 14 
deſire, ſurprized by the ſuddenneſs of paſſion, or feduced by the b 
ſoft approaches of temptation, and by imperceptible graqations 
of guilt, Let him confider what he is going to commit by 
forcing his underſtanding to patraniſe thoſe appetites, which it 
is jts chief buſineſs to hinder and'reform, to on oe” . 
The cauſe of virtue requires ſo little art to defend it, and gaod a 1 
and evil, when they haye been once ſhewn,” are fo eaſily diſtin» _ = 
guiſhed, that ſuch en ſeldom gain proſelytes to their 1 
party, nor have their fallacies power to deceive any but thoſe : Jil! 
whoſe deſires have clouded their diſcernment. All that the beſt 7 
faculties thus employed can perform is, to perſuade the hearers 
that the man is hopeleſs, whom they only thought vicious, thar 
corruption has paſſed from his manners to his principles, that all 5 

_endeavours fer his recovery are without proſpect of ſucceſs, and | 
that nothing remains but to avoid him as infections; or hunt him * 
dawn as deſtr ute VVCCCCC do a | OES 
Aut if it be ſuppaſed that he may impoſe on his audience bB; 
partial repreſentations. of conſequences, intricate deductions of - 
remote cauſes, or perplexed combinations of ideas, which hays» 
ing various relations appear different as viewed on different 
ſides; that he may ſometimes puzzle the weak and welkmean- 
ing, and now and then ſeduce, by the admiration af his abilities, 

a young mind. {till fluctuating in unſettled notions, and neither 
fortified by inſtruction nor enlightened by experience; yet what 
mult be the event of ſuch a triumph? à man cannot ſpend all 
this life in frolick : age, or diſeaſe, or ſolitude, will bring ſome 
hours of ſerious conſideration, and it will then afford no comfort 
tq think, that he has extended the dominion of vice, that he hag 
loaded himſelf with the crimes of others, and can never know 
the extent of his own wickedneſs, or make reparation for the 
miſchief that he has cauſed. © There is not perhaps in all be 
ſtores of ideal anguiſh, a thought more painful, "than the con- | 
ſciouſneſs of having propagated corruption by Vitiating princi Ce 
pion of having not only drawn ethers from the paths of virtue, 
hut blocked up the way by which they ſhould return, gf hans 
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. Blinded them to every beauty but the paint of pleaſure, and 
- Dfeafened by them to every call. but the alluriug voice of the = 

There is yet another danger in this practice: men who cannot | 
Heceive others are very often ſucceſsful in decejving-themfelves; = < 
they weave their ſophiſtryitill their own reaſon is entangled, and | 
Fepeat their poſitions till they are credited by themſelves : by 
often contending they grow ſincere in the cauſe, and by long 
Wilhing for demonſtrative arguments, they at laſt bring them- 
felves to fancy that they have found them. They | are then at 
the uttermoit verge of wickedneſs, and may die without having Lt 
that light rekindled in their minds which their own; pride and 93 


eine.. 
The men who can be charged wiilr feweſt failings, either with 
Felpect to abilities or virtues, are generally, moſt ready to allow. 
them: for, not to dwell on things of ſolemn and awful conſi- 
deration, the humility of confeſſors, the tears of ſaints, and the 
dying terrors of perſons eminent for piety and innocence, it is 
Well known that Cæſar wrote an account of the errors com- 
.mitted by him in his wars of Gaul; and that Hippocrates, 
.*hoſe.name is perhaps in rational eſtimation greater than Cæ- 
far's, warned poſterity againſt a miſtake into which he had fallen. 
So much,” ſays Celſus, does the open and artleſs confef- 
& ſion of an error become a man conſcious that he has enough 


— 


; 


e remaining to ſupport His character. 
As all error is meanneſs, it is incumbent on every man who 
- £Eoffults his own dignity, to retract it as ſoon as he diſcovers. it, 
- -Without fearing any cenfure ſo much as that of his own mind. - 
As juſtice requires that all injuries ſhould be repaired, it is the — 
duty of him who has ſeduced. others by bad practices, or falſe 24 
__hotions, to endeavour. that ſuch as have adopted his errors | 
Fhould know his retraction, and that thoſe who have learned vice 
by his example, ſhould. by his example be taught amendment. 
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Pk au the woes that load the mortal Rate, 
Whate er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate: 
But eaſe it as thou cant EITUIKSTx 


- 


15 GO large a part of human life paſſes in a ſlate contrary to our - 

D natural defires, that one of the principal topicks of moral 

_ - Uſtfuchion is the art of bearing calamities. And fuch is the cer= 
„„ : _  tainty: 


* 


: ö LY 8 4 
* 1 „ : . — 
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which are more or leſs ſharp, or tinged with poiſon of greater or = 


tainty of evil, that jt is the duty of every man to furniſh his mind 


with thoſe principles that may enable him to act under it with 
geen oe Tod CU RY 
The ſeck of ancient philoſophers that boaſted to have carried 
this neceſſary ſcience to the higheſt perfection, were the Stoicks, 
or ſcholars of Zeno, whole wild enthufiaſtic virtue pretended to 
an exemption from the ſenſibilities of unenlightened mortals, 


and who proclaimed themſelves exalted, by the döctrines 


their ſect, above the reach of thoſe miſeries which embitter life. 
tothe reſt of the world. They therefore removed pain, pover- 
ty, loſs of friends, exile, and violent death, from the catalogue 


of evils; and ms; in their haughty ſtyle, a kind of irre ver- 
fible decree, by which they forbade them to be counted any 
longer among the objects of ter ror or anxiety 7 or to give any 


_ diſturbance to the tranquillity of a wiſe man. 


Thus edict was 1 think, not univerfally obſerved, for though* 
one of the more reſolute, when he was tortured by a violent dif- 


eaſe, cried out, that let pain haraſs him to its utmoſt. power, it 
ſhould never force him to confider it as other than indiffere 


aud neutral; yet all had not ſtubbornneſs to hold ont 5 0 | 
their ſenſes: for a weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded fo! have 

confeſſed in the anguith of the gout," that Ze now found pain to by 
=) 27 evil. Neg 8 7 8 X 4s =, wy = s 3 . 1 bn Fs 84 2:5 IS | 


It may however be. queſtioned, whether theſe philoſopherg 
can be very properly numbered among the teachers of patience 4 
for if pain be not an'evil, there ſeems no inſtruction” requiſite 


how it may be borne; and therefore when they endeayour tg 


arm their followers: with arguments againſt it, they may be 
thought to have given up their firſt poſition, But ſuch jacon- 


 fiſtencies are to be expected from the greateſt underſtandip 8% 


muſt bring upon us, may be mitigated and lighrened ; and how 
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. led ets: 7 Ru the rongeſt armour 1 AOL 9 can 1 
Þhy will only blunt their points, but cannot repel them 


The great remedy which Heaven has put in our kid is 


atience, by which, though we cannot leflen the torments of the 
dy, we can in a great meaſure 7 5 the peace of the mind; 
and hall ſuffer only. the natural and genuine force of an evil; 


: without heightening its acrimony; on prolonging its effects. 
There is indeed nothing more unſuſtable to the nature of mai 
in any 2 than rage and turbulence, which; without | 


examinitig whether they are not ſoihetimes impious, are at leaſt 


always offenfive; and 3 others rather to hate aud deſpiſe 
than to pity and affiſt us. If what we ſuffer has been brought _ 


vpon us by ourſelves, it is. obſerved by an ankient poetz that 
Patience is eminently our duty, fince no one ſhould be CT" at 
teeling that which he has deſerved: 5 


- Leniter ex Henin quicquid patiars kerendum % „ 


Lei pain deſerv'd without complaint be born. . 


And ſutely, if we are conſcious that we have not conttilaied to 
dur own ſufferings, if pu ee upon iiinocence or diſappoint- 


ment happens to induſtry and prudence; patience, whether more 


aggravation and we have not the bitterneſs f remorſe to add 


to the aſperity of misfortune. _ 
in thoſe evils which are allotted ts tis by e priva- 


tion of any of the ſenſes; or old age, it is always to b& remem- 
bered, that impatience can have no preſent effect, but to deprive. | 
Us of the conſolations which our condition admits, by driving 


from us thoſe by whoſe means, converſation, or advice; we 


10 t be amuſed or helped; and that with regard to futurity, it 
is yet leſs to be juſtified, ſince, without leſſening the pain, it | 


guts off the hope of that reward; which he by. whom It is inflict- 
ed will confer upon them that bear it well. 
In all evils which.admit a remedy, impatience isto be. 2 


-becauſe it waſtes that time and attention in complaints, that, if” 


properly applied, might remove the cauſe. Turenne, among 


the ackhowledgments which he uſed to pay in converſation to "i 


the memory of thoſe by whom he had been inſtructed in the 


art of war, mentioned one with honour, who taught him not to 1 
ſpend his time in regretting, any miſtaxe which he had made: 


but to ſet himſelf immediately and vigorouſly to repair 1 


Patience and ſubmiſſion are very carefully. to he diſtinguiſh of f 
from cowardice and indolence. We are not to repine, but we 
may law fully ſtruggle; for the calamities of life, like the neceſ- : 


ities. of nature, are calls to labour, and exerciſes of diligence, 


Whey we feel ANY. preſſure of diſtreſs, we are not to conclude | 7 i 
that we kan ohly-obey the will of Heaven by languiſhing under 


Ms — more than when we og the * of thirſt, we are to 5 1 


L * 


nece ſlary or not, is much eaſier, fince our pain is then without _ 


. 


1 
* N 
"LY 


* 


itmtiagine that water is prohibi 
be certainly known whether; as proceeding from the hand of. 
God, it is an act of favour, or of puniſnment: but fince all the 
ordinary diſpenfations of Providence are to be interpreted accord : 
ing to the general analogy of things, we may conctude, that'we' 
have a right to remove one iticonvenience/as well as another; 
that we are only to take care leſt we purchaſe caſe with guilt; 
and that our Maker's purpoſe, whether of reward or ſeverity; 
will be anſwered by the labours which he lays us under the _ 
neceſſity of performing. | : 3 
This diity is not mio 
intenſely painful, which may indeed ſuffer ſuch exacerbations as. 
ſeem to ſtrain the powers of life to their utmoſt ſtretch, and leave - © 
very little of the attention vacant to -precept or reproof: In 
this ſtate the nature of man requires ſome indulgence, and every - 
extravagance but impiety may be eafily forgiven him. Yet, 
leſt we ſhould think ourſelves too ſoon entitled to the mournful 
privileges of irreſiſtible miſery, it is proper to reflect that the 
utmoſt anguiſh which human wit can contrive, or human ma- 
| lice can inflict, has been bortie with conſtancy; and that if the 
apins of diſeaſe be, as I believe they are, ſometimes greater than 
thoſe of artificial torture, they are therefore in their own nature 
ſhorter, the vital frame 1s quickly broken, or the union between 
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e difficult in ary ſtate; than in diſeaſes 


ſoul and body is for à time ſuſpended by inſenfibility; and we 


ſoon ceaſe to feel our maladies when they once become too vio- £ 1 
lent to be borne; I think there is ſore reaſon for queſtioning _ 
whether the body and mind are not fo proportioned that the "2-5 [ | 
one can bear all that can. be inflifted on the other, Whether ny 
virtue cannot ſtand its gro! | | 
well principled will not be feparated ſooner than ſubdaed, ' i 
In calatnities which operate chiefly on our pafſhons, ſuch aas 1 
diminution of fortune; loſs of friends, or declenſion of chara e- = 
ter, the chief danger of impatience is apo the firſt attack, and 
many expedients have been contrived; by 
be broken. Of theſe the moſt general precept is, not to take 
po in any thing, of which it is not in our power to fecure _ 
he poſſeſſion to ourſelves. This counſel, when we confider the _ 
enjoyment of any terreſtrial advantage, as oppoſite to a conſtant 
and habitual ſolicitude for future felicity, is undoubtedly juſt, © ©. 
that authority which cannot be dif] — ; 

; is it not like advice, not to walk leſt we ſhould ER. itt 
ſtumble, or not to ſee left our eyes Thould light upon deformity ? = 
It ſeerhs to me teafonable to enjoy bleffings with confidence as 
well as to refign them with ſubmiſſion, and to hope for the con- — 
ffnuarice of good which we poſſeſs without inſolence or volup- = | 
tuouſneſs, as for the reſtitution of that which we loſe without 

7 „ %%%ëð́ 8 V 
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and delivered 
in any other ſen 


und as long as life, and whether a ſoul 4 | 


which the blow may. 
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4 5 T be chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs anguiſh of impatience, _ 
= mitt ariſe from frequent reflection on the wiſdom and goodness 
= _ of the God of nature, in whoſe hands are riches and poverty, 

= | * honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and pain, and life and deatb. A, 
= ſettled conviction of the tendency of every thing to our good, 

= and of the poſßbility of turning miſeries into happineſs, by re- 
ceiving them rightly, will ineline us to %% the name of the Lord, 
 _avhether he give or takes di. 
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IV we eatly ages of the world, as is well known to thoſe w 


their or ignal integrity ; each, though there Was more than 
or all, was deſirous of appropriating part to himſelf. 
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ground became barren, and the reſt yielded only berries, 
and | art 
and inelegant ſufficiency, but winter was, without any revert; 


\ 


_ Famine, with a thouſand diſeaſes, which the inclemency of the 
air invited into the upper regions, made havock am gage 88 
and there appeared to de dagger left they ſhould de de teyed 


dee P P Pm 8 
7280 To op ſe the devaſtations of Famine, who feattered the 


ground every Where with careaſes, Labour came down upon 
| SN 72 55 7 5 was the fon of Neceflity ; the air y 
_ . Hope, and the pupil of Art; he had the ſtrength of his mother, 
the [ſpirit of his nurſe, aud the dexterity'of his governed. 
_ His face was wrinkled with the wind, and Warth with the ſan ; 
be had the implements of huſbandry in one hand, with which he 
turned up the earth; in the other he had the tools of mma 


ture, and raiſed walls and towers at his pleaſure. He called o 


with a rough voice, © Mortals! fee here the power to whom 


„ you are conſigned, and from whom you are to hope for 7 


L % your ' pleaſures, and all your faftety, You" have Tong Taft» 
oe ruiſhed under the dominion of Re , an impotent and decent- 


4b ful goddeſs, who can neither protect nor relieve you, but 


* refigris you to the firſt attacks of either Famine or Diſeaſe, 
and ſuffers her ſhades to be invaded by every enemy, and de- 


2 


„ e t 5 
Awake therefore to the call of Labour, I will teach you to 
* remedy the ſterility of the earth, and the ſeverity of the 1 


„0 will compel ſummer to find proviſions for the Winter; I Wi 


force the waters to give you their fiſh, the air its fowls, and 
the foreſt its beaſts ; I will teach you to pierce the bowels of 


ﬆ« the earth, and bring out from the caverns of the mountains 


„ metals which ſhall give ſtrength to your bands,” and fecurity 
to your bodies, by which you may be covered from the affaults 


ic of the. flerceſt beaſts, . and with which you ſhall fell the — 


| = 28g divide rocks, and ſubject all nature to your uſe and pled. 
itt ß 8 V FE 
ure, ba” , 
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©" Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the inhabitants of 
the globe conſidered Labour as their only friend, and haſted to 


4 
— "= 


his command, Ie led them out to the fields and mountains, 


and ſhewed them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain 


marſhes, and change the courſe of rivers, © The face of things 
was immediately transformed; che land was covered with towns 


and villages, encompaſſed with fields. of corn, and. lantations of. 

fruit-trees; and nothing was ſeen but leaps. of grain, and 
baſkets of fruit, full tables, and erouded ftorchouſes.” © 

Thus Labour and his followers added every hour new acqui- 57 


fitions to their conqueſts, and ſaw Famine gradually diſpoſſeſſed 


of his dominions ; till at laſt, amidſt their Jollity and triumphs, 
they were depreſſed and eee of Laff 17 
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herbs. The ſummer and autumn indeed furniſhed a coarſe 
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quickly found her, and to atone for their former deſertion, in- 

_  vited her to the enjoyment of thoſe acquiſitions which Laboui. f 
h bs 2 We Son | 
KReſt therefore took leave of the groves and yallies, which ſhe _ 
al 


had hitherto inhabited, and enteredjutopalaces, repoſe Aperſelf in 


felicity, and ſhe could never lull her returning fugitives to that 5 


deſtroyed, while it ſeemed to be promoted. 


f 


knew not of what; no voice was heard but of complaints that 
mentioned no pain, andmurmurs that could tell of no misfortune, 


. Shocked with this horrid, phantom, they reflected with regret _ 
on their eaſy compliance with the ſolicitations of Labour, and 
began to wiſh again for the golden hours which they remember= _ 
ed to haye paſſed under the reign of Reſt, whom they reſglved | _ 
again to yiſit, and to whom they intended to dedicate the re: 
maining part of their lives. Reſt had not left the World; the 


alcoves, and flumbered away the winter upon beds of down, ang 
the ſummer in artificial grottos with caſcades playing before her. 
re. was indeed always ſomething wanting to complete her 


ſerenity, . which they knew before their engagements with Las» 
bour : nor was her dominion entirely without controul, for ſhe 
was obliged to ſhare it with Luxury, though ſhe always looked 
upon her as a falſe friend, by whom her het pre was in reality 


The two ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned for ſome tine i 5 
out viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Luxury betrayed her charge, 


and let in Dilcaſe to ſeize upon her worſhippers. Reſt they - 


flew away, and left the place to the uſurpers; who employed all 
their arts to fortify themſelves in their poſſeſſion, _ and to 


ſtrengthen the ijnteref} of eac other, 


_ Reſt had not always the ſame enemy; jn ſome places ſlue 


eſcaped the incurſions of Diſeaſe; but had her rehdence in- 


vaded by a more flow and ſubtle intruder, for very frequently _ 


when every thing was compoſed and quiet, when there was 
neither pain within, nor danger without, when every flower wass 
in bloom, and 1 gale freighted with perfumes, Satiety , 
would enter with a languiſhing and repining look, and throw. KF _. 
herſelf upon the couch placed and adorned for the accommoda- 

tion of Reſt, No. ſooner was ſhe ſeated than a general gloom 
1 itſelf on every fide, the groves immediately loſt their ver- 
dure, and their inhabitants defiſted from their melody, the 
breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers contracted their leaves and 
ſhut up their odours, _ Nothing was ſeen on every ſide but mul- 
titudes wandering about they knew'not whither, im queſt they 


' Reſt had no loſt her authority. Her followers again began 


to treat her with Contempt; ſome of them united themſelves 


more # 


found their ſubjects unfaithful, and ready to deſert them ups 
every opportunity. Labour ſaw the riches which he had gweg 
always carried away as an offering to Reſt, and Reſt found her 

otar from her to heg help of La- 


1 


wards became pregnant by Labour, and was delivered of 
Health, a benevolent goddeſs, who conſolidated the union of 
her parents, and contributed to the regular viciffitudes'of their 
reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe only who ſhared their 
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mare cloſely to Luxury, who promiſed, by her arts to drive 
| Batiety away, and others that were more wiſe or had more 


; 


roads from thoſe who were alike enemies to both. They each 


votaries in every exigence flying 
bour. They, there fore, at laſt determined upon an interview; 
in which they agreed to divide the world between them, and 
govern it alternately, allotting the dominion of the day to one, 


and that of the night to the other, and promiſed to guard the 


frontiers of each other, ſo that, whenever hoſtilities were at» 


tempted, Satigty ſhould be intercepted by Lahour, and Laß 
_ tude expelled by Reſt. Thus the ancient quarrel was appeaſed, 
and as hatred is often ſucceeded by its contrary, Reitfaftere 


lives in juſt proportions between Reſt and Labour 
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1 of my ſpeculations to the ladies; and indeed. the moral, 
whoſe inſtructions are accommodated only to one half of the 


human ſpecies, myſt be confeſſed not ſufficiently to have ex» 
tended his views. Yet it js to be confidered, that maſculine | 
duties afford more room for counſels and obſervations, as they 
are Jeſs uniform, and connected with things more ſubject to 


viciſſitude and accident ; we therefore find that in philoſophie 1 


cal diſcourſes which teach by precept, or hiſtorical + . 
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fortitude, went back again to Labour, by whom they were ins 
_ Heed protected from Satiety, but delivered up in time to 
Laſſitude, and forced by her to the bowers of Reſt. 
Thus Reſt and Labour equally perceived their reign of mort 

duration and uncertain tenure, and their empite liable to in» - 
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that inſtruct by example, the 3 virtues or faults of wo- 
men fill but a {mall part; perhaps generally too ſmall, for ſo 

much of our. domeEftick happineſs is in their hands, and their 
influence is ſo great upon our earlieſt years, that the univerſal 
- Intereſt of the world requires them to be well inſtructed in their 
province; nor can it be thought proper that the qualities by 
which ſo much pain or pleaſure may be given, ſhould be left to 
the direction pr ee 3333 OO 80 46h ls 
I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my Paper to a 
letter, which perhaps may not be wholly uſeleſs to them whoſe 
chief ambition is to. pleaſe, as it ſhews-how certainly the end 
is miſſed by abſurd and injudicious endeavours at diſlinction. 


e 


VTFTVPFP RAMDLER». 


I am a young gentleman at my own. diſpoſal, with a con- 

| fiderable eſtate; and having paſſed through the common forme 
of education, ſpent ſome time in foreign counties, and made 
— myſelf diſtinguiſhed ſince my return in the politeſt company, 

Jam now arrived at that part of life in which a man is ex- 

pected to ſettle, and provide for the continuation of his lineage, 

1 withſtood for ſome time the ſolicitations and remonſtrances 
of my aunts and uncles, but at laſt was perſuaded to vifit 
Anthea, an heireſs, whoſe land lies contiguous to mine, and 

whoſe birth and beauty are without objection. Our friends 
declared that we were born for each other, all thoſe on both 
ſides who had no intereſt in hindering our union, contributed 
to promote it, and were conſpiring to hurry us into matri- 
mony, before we had any opportunity of knowing one ano- 
ther. I was, however, too old to be given away without my _ 
own conſent, and having happened to pick up an opinion, 
which to many of my relations ſeemed extremely odd, that a 
man might be unhappy with a large eſtate, determined to ob- 
tain a nearer knowledge of the perſon with whom I was to 
paſs the remainder of my time. To protract the courtſhip 
was by no means difficult, for Anthea had a wonderful facility 
of evading queſtions which I ſeldom repeated, and of barring 
approaches which I trad no great eagerneſs to preſs.  . _ 
Thus the time paſſed away in viſits and civilities, without 
any ardent profeſſions of love, or formal offers of ſettlements. 

I often attended her to publick places, in which, as is well 
known, all behaviour is fo much regulated by cuſtom, that 
very little infight can be gained into the private character, and 
therefore I was not yet able to inform myſelf of her humour 
and inclinations. ll’ 88 

At laſt I ventured to propoſe to her to make one of a ſmall 

party, and ſpend a day in viewing a ſeat and garderis a fe 

miles diſtant; and having, upon her compliance, collected ar” 55 
Sy 6 e | 105 1 
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Fr of the company, 1 brought, at the hour, a coach which I 
ad 


had borrowed from an acquaintance, having delayed to buy 
done myſelf till I ſhould haye an opportunity of taking the 


lady's apinion for whoſe uſe it was intended. Anthea came 


down, but as ſhe was going to ſtep into the toach, ſtarted back 
with great appearanee of terror, and told us that the durſt not 


enter, for the ſhockipg colour of the lining had fo much the 
air of the qa pa in which ſhe followed her aunt's 
funeral three years 


3 


28 


me to call ſeveral times on the coachman to take care and drive 
without jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured to pleaſe us, 


and therefore moved very ſlowly, till Anthea found out that 


this pace would only keep us longer on the ſtones, and defired 


that 1 would order him to make more ſpeed, He whipped tus 


horſes, the coach jolted again, and Anthea very complaiſantly 


told us how. much ſhe repented that ſhe made one of our com- 


EEC tt oo a nt e | 8 
I At laſt we got into the ſmooth road, and began to think our 
difficulties at an end, when, on a ſudden, Anthea ſaw a brook 


before us, Which ſhe could not venture to paſs. We were 
therefore obliged to alight, that we might walk over the bridge; 
but when we came to it, we found it ſo narrow, that. Anthea 
durſt not ſet her foot upon it, and was content, after long con- 
ſultation, to call the coach back, and with innumerable pre- 


cautions, terrors, and lamentations, croſſed the brook. 
It was neceſſary, after this delay, to mend our pace, and 
directions were. accordingly given to the coachman, when An- 


thea informed us, that it was common” for the axle to catch 


fire with a quick motion, and begged of me to look out every _ 


minute, leſt we ſhould all be conſumed. I was forced to obey, 


and give her from time to time the moſt ſolemn declarations 
that all was ſafe, and that I hoped we ſhould reach the place 


without lofing our lives either by fire or water. 


Thus we paſſed on, over ways ſoft and hard, with more or 


with leſs ſpeed, but always with new. viciffitudes of anxiety.. 
If thejground was hard, we were jolted; if ſoft, we were ink» 1 
ing. If we went faſt, we ſhould be overturned ; if 8 my IL 
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i fore, that ſhe ſhould never have her poor 

dear aunt out of her head, oe”: 5 
I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with their miſe 
treſſes; I therefore ſent back the coach, and got another more 
gay. Into this we all entered, the coachman began to drive, 
and we were amufing ourſelves. with the expeCtation of what 
we ſhould ſee, When, upen a {mall inclination of the carriage, 
Anthea . ſcreamed out, that we were overthrown. We were 
obliged. ro fix all our attention upon her, which ſhe took care 
to keep up by renewing her outcries, at every corner where 
we had occaſion to turn: at intervals ſhe entertained us with 
fretful complaints of the uneaſineſs of the coach, and obhged 
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Which ſhe called a cloud, and began to conſider that, at tha 


time of the year, it e thündered. This ſeemed to be 


the capital terror, for after that the coach was ſuffered to move - 


5 en; and no danger was thought too dreadful to be encoun 
tered, provided ſhe could get into a houſe before the thunder. NN 


Thus our whole converfation paſſed in dangers, and cares, 
and fears, arid confolations, and ſtories of ladies dragged in the 
mire, forced to ſpend all the night on à heath, drowned in 
rivers, or burnt with lightning; and no ſooher had à hair“ 


3 


5 . Ca, 1 8 * : eV 1 
breadth eſcape ſet us free from one calamity, but we were 


threatened with another. 


At length we reached the houſe where we intended to regale - 
_ __onrfelves, and [ Be aca to Anthea the choice of a great num-. 


ber of diſlies, which the place, being well provided for enter- 


..._ Fainment, happened to afford. She made ſome objection to 
..- "every thing that was offered; one thing ſhe hated at that time 


ef the year, another flie could not hear fince ſhe had ſeen it 


polled at lady Feedwell's table; another ſhe was ſure 8 
could not dreſs at this houſe, and another ſhe could nöt touch 


without French ſeuce. At laſt ſhe fixed her mind upon falmon, 
but there was no ſalmon in the houſe, It was however pro- 


| Euted with great expedition, and when it came to the table ſhe 


found that her tright had taken away her ſtomach, which in- 
_ deed ſhe thought was no great loſs, for ſhe could never believe 


that any thing at an inn could be cleanly got. 3 
Dimmer was now over, and the company propoſed, for I was 


| 5 no paſt the condition of making overtures, that we ſhould 


purſue our original defign of viſiting the gardens. Anthea 


= declared, that ſhe could not imagine what Pears we expected 


from the fight of a few green trees and a little gravel, and two 
or three pits of clear water; that for her part the hated walk- _ 
ing till the cool of the evening, and LY oh it very likely to 


rain, and again wiſhed that ſhe had ſtaid at home. We then 
'_ Feconciled ourſelves to our -dijappointment, and began to talk 
 6n: common ſubjects, when Anthea told us that fince we came. 


fo ſee gardens, ſhe would not hinder our fatisfaftion. We all 
roſe and walked through the encloſures for ſome time, with no 
other trouble than the neceſſity of watching left a frog ſhould = 
op acroſs the way, which Anthea told us would certainly ki 


© Her, if ſhe ſhould happen to ſee him. on © 
Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but when we were 


heard the wether clink his bell, which ſhe was certain was not 
hung upon him for nothing, and therefere no aſſurances nor 


: intreaties ſhonld prevail upon her to go a ſtep further; ſhe was 


ſorry to difappoint the company, but her life was deaerr to her 
. We 
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We came back to the inn, and Anthea now diſcovered that 
there was no time to be loſt in returning, for the night would - 
come upon us, and a thoufahd misfortunes might happen inthe 
dark. The horſes were immediately harneſſed, and Anthen , 
having wondered what could ſeduce her to ſtay fo long, was 5 
5 ee .agter to ſet out. But we had now a new ſcene of terror, every . 
1 mia we ſaw was a robber, and we were ordered ſometimes to — 
| drive hard left a traveller whom we ſaw behind ſhould overtake 8 | 
us, and ſometimes to ſtop, leſt we ſhould come up to him whe 
was paſſing before us. She alarmed many an honeſt man by — 
begging him to ſpare her life as he paſſed by the coach, and | 
TH drew me into fifteen quarrels with perſons who increaſed her be 
. fright by kindly ſtopping to enquire whether they could aſſiſt =, 
us. At laſt we came home, and ſhe told her company next | 
day what a pleaſant ride ſhe had been taking. +5 1% -' J 
I | ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not enquire of you what deductiouns , 
may be made from this narrative, nor what happineſs cat ariſe 9 
from the ſociety of that woman, who miſtakes cowardice for 
elegance, and imagines all delicacy to conſiſt in refuſing to be 
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non pronuba uno, 


8 Non Hymenzus adeſt, non illi Gratia lecto.—Ovro. 85 


Without connubial Juno's aid they mw Ie REES. 
Nor Hymen nor the Graces bleſs: he be. -ELpinsTon, 
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1 AF you have hitherto delayed the performance of the pro- 3 
- miſe, by which. you gave us reaſon to hope for another l [ 
paper upon Matrimony, I imagine you deſirous of collecting 5 
more materials than your own experience, or obſervation, can 
_ ſupply; and I ' ſhall therefore lay candidly before you an . 
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count of my own entrance into the conjugal ſtate. - 3 £ 
I was about eight-and-twenty years old, when, having tried _ _ 


3 
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the diverſions of the town till I began to be weary, and being 
Fu awakened into attention to more ſerious buſineſs, by the tail- 
ure of an attorney to whom I had implicitly truſted the conduct 
MW of my fortune, I reſolved to take my eſtate into my own gare, 
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recommend me, as a ſober, judicious, thriving gentleman, te 
all my graver neighbours of the country, who never faited to 
celebrate my management in op ſition to Thriftleſs and Lat» 
terwit, two ſmart fellows, who had eſtates in the ſame part of 
the kingdom, which they viſited now and then in a frolick, to 
take up their rents beforehand, debauch a rflilk-maid, make a 
"feaſt for the village, and tell ſtories of their own intrigues, and 
then rade poſt back to town to ſpend their MERRY 
It was'doubtful, however, for ſome time, whether I ſhould 
| be able to hold my reſalution; but a ſhort perſeverance re- 
* moved all ſuſpicious, I roſe every day in reputation, by the 
i _ decency of my converſation, and the regularity of my conduct, 
l and was mentioned with great regard at the aſſtzes, as a mag 
po» very fit to be put in commiſſion for the peace. 
During the confuſſon of my affairs, and the daily neceſſity 
of viſiting farms, adjuſting contracts, letting leaſes, and ſuper - 
- intending repairs, 1 found very little vacuity in my life, and 


while, the tumult of buſineis ſubſided, and the exact method 
| - which I had eſtabliſhed, enabled me to diſpatch my accounts 
= with great ficility, I had, therefore, now upon my hands, 
 - © the taſk of finding means to ſpend my time, without falling 
$ back into the poor amuſements which I had hitherto dale, | 


EY 


_ * ſued'with fo much eagerneſs by the gentlemen of the country, 


therefore had not many thoughts of ar ets. „„ 


or changing them for the ſports of the field, which I faw pur- f 
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The inconvenience of this fituation _— diſpoſed me tq 


. 


with for a companion, and the known value of my eftate, with 
my 
adm 


but of my freedom from icumbrances, and my care of what 


they termed the mais chance; I ſaw, not without indignation, 
the eagerneſs with which the daughters, wherever I came; 
rere ſet ont to ſhow ; nor could I conſider them in a ſtate - 
much different from proftitution, when 1 found them ordered 
to play their airs before me, and to exhibit, by ſome ſeeming 


chance, e their muſick, their work, or their houſe⸗ 
wifery. No ſooner was I placed at table, than the young lady 
was called upon to pay me ſome civility or ather ; nor could 


find means of eſcaping, from either father or mother, ſome 

account of their daughters excellencies, with a declaration, 

that they were now leaving the world, and kad no buſineſs on 
this fide the grave, but to ſee their children happily: diſpoſed , 
of; that ſhe whom I had been pleaſed to compliment at table, 
was indeed the chief pleaſure of their age, ſo good, ſc dutiful. 
fo great a relief to her mamma in the care of the houſe, and 


ſo much her papa's favourite for her chear fulneſs and wit, that 
it would be with the laſt retuRance- that they ſhould part; but 
to 4 worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, whom they 
might often viſit, they would not ſo far conſult their own gra- 
 tification, as to refuſes her; and their tenderneis ſhould de 
7 1 in her fortune, whenever 'a ſuitable ſettlement was pro- 
: n As I knew theſe pvertures not to proceed from any prefer- 
ence of me before another equally. rich, I could not but look 
with pity on young perſons condemned to ba fet to auction, 
and made cheap by injudicious commendations; for how could 
they know” themſelves offered and rejected a. hundred times, 
without ſome loſs of that foft elevation, and maiden digaity, 
ſo neceſſary to the completion of female excellence? Ws 


I ſhall not trouble /you with a hiſtory. of the ſtratageme 


practiſed upon my judgment, or the allurements tried upon 


1 my heart, which, if ee in ae g of your life, been 


acquainted with politicks, you will eaſily conceive. Their 
arts have no great variety, they think nothing worth their care 
but money, and ſuppoſing its influence the ſame upon all the 


world, ſeldom endeavour to deceive by any other means than 


falſe computations, - & Hans. ink | Ra 
I will not deny that, by hearing myſelf loudly-commended 


for my diſcretion, I began to ſet ſoine value upon my/charac- | 


ter, and was unwilling to * my credit by marrying for love. 


* 


.. 
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m . no far frugality and prudence, eaſily gained my = 
| hon into every family; for I foon found that no enquiry 
was made after any other virtue, nor any teſtimonial neceifary, _ 


I; here- 
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I therefore reſolved to know the fortune of the lady whom I 
ſhould addreſs, before I enquired after her wit, delicacy, or 
PL, gk ah peer ons 
This determination led me to Mitiſſa, the daughter of Chry- 
ſophilus, whoſe perſon was at leaſt without deformity, and 
vhoſe manners were free from reproach, as ſhe had been bred 
up at a diſtance. from all common temptations. To Mitiſſa, 
therefore, I obtained. leave from her parents to pay my court, 
and was referred by her again to her father, whoſe direction 
me was reſolved to follow. The queſtion then was, only, 
8 what ſhould be ſettled! The old gentleman made an enormous 
| demand, with which I refuſed to comply. Mitiſſa was or- 
dered to exert her power; ſhe told me, that if I could fefuſe 


1 | her papa, I had no love for her; that ſhe was an unhappy 
| - creature, and that I was a perfidious man: then ſhe burſt into 
i tears, and fell into fits. All this, as I was no paſſionate lover, 


mad little effect. She next refuſed to ſee me, and becauſe I 

A thought myſelf obliged to write in terms of diſtreſs, they had 
'h once hopes of ſtarving. me into meaſures; but finding me in- 

flexible, the father complied with my propoſal, and told me he 


x liked me the more for being 10 good at a bargain. \ 7 
l I I was now married to Mitiſſa, and was to experience tge 


happineſs of a match made without paſſion. Mitiſſa ſoon dif- 
covered, that ſhe was equally prudent with myſelf, and had 
taken a huſband only to be at her own command, and to have 
à chariot at her own call. She brought with her an old maid 
-recommended by her mother, who taught her all the arts of 
| domeſtick management, and was, on every occaſion, her chief 
agent and directreſs. They ſoon invented one reaſon or other, 
__ to quarrel with all my ſervants, and either prevailed on me to 
| turn them away, or treated them ſo ill, that they left me of 
©. themſelves, and always ſupplied their places with ſome brought 
from my wife's relations. Thus they eſtabliſhed a family, over 
| which I had no authority, and which was in a perpetual con- 
I | piracy againſt me; for Mitifſa confidered herſelf as having a 
Ms ſeparate intereſt, and thought nothing ber own, but what ſhe 
4 | laid up without my knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe brought 
= me falſe accounts of the expences of the houſe, joined with my 
_ tenants in complaints of hard times. and by means of a ſteward 
of her own, took rewards for ſoliciting abatements of the rent. 
| Her great hope is to outlive me, that ſhe. may enjoy what ſhe. 
j has thus accumulated, and therefore ſhe is «Sos contriving 
E ſome improvements of her jointure land, and once tried to pro- 
dure an injunction to binder me from felling timber upon it for 
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| ' _ repairs. Her father and mother aſſiſt her in her projects, and 7; 
1 are frequently hinting that ſhe is ill uſed, and reproaching me . 
1 with the preſents that other ladies receive from their huſbands. 5 
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Such, Sir, was my fituation for ſeven years, till at 1aſt my 
patience was exhauſted, and having one day invited her father 
to my houſe, I laid the ſtate of my affairs before him, detected 


my wife in ſeveral of her frauds, turned out her ſteward, ; 


charged a conſtable with her maid, took my butineſs in , 


own hands, reduced her to a ſettled allowance, and now write 


this account to warn others againſt marrying thoſe whom they | 


have no reaſon to eſteem, _ 
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FTWHERE is ſcarcely any ſpecies of poetry that has allured 
- | more readers, or excited more writers, than the Paſtoral. 
It is generally pleafing, becauſe it entertains the mind with 
repreſentations of ſcenes familiar to almoſt every imagmation, 
and of which all can equally judge whether they are well de- 
ſcribed, It exhibits a life to Which we have been always ac- 


cuſtomed to aſſociate peace, and leiſure, and innocence; and 


therefore we readily ſet open the heart for the admiſſion of its 
images, which contribute to drive away cares and perturba- 

tions, and ſuffer ourſelves, without refiftance, to be tranſportet 

to elyſian regions, where we are to meet with nothing but joy, 


and plenty, and contentment ; where every gale 'whitpers: plea» 


_ ſure,” and every ſhade promiſes repoſe. | | 
It has been maintained by ſome, who love: to talk of what 
they do not know, that paſtoral is the maſt ancient poetry; 
and, indeed, fince it is probable that poetry is nearly of the 
ſame antiquity with rational nature, and fince the life of the 
firſt man was certainly rural, we may reaſonably conjecture, . 
that, as their ideas would neceſſarily be borrowed from thoſe 
objects with which they were acquainted, their compoſures, 
being filled chiefly with ſuch thoughts on the viſible creation 
as muff occur to the firſt obſervers, were paſtoral hymas, like 
. thoſe which Milton introduces the original pair finging, in the 
day of innocence, to the praiſe of their Make e 

For the fame reaſon that paſtoral poetry was the firſt em- 

pPlwKuaoyment of the human imagination, it is generally the firſt 
— of our minds. We have ſeen fields, and 
HD - „„ | meadows, - 
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_ Eidos, and groves; from the time that our eyes opetted 
upon life; and are pleaſed with birds, and brooks, and breezes; 
much earlier than we engage among the actions and paſſions 7 N 
mankind: We are therefore delighted with rural pictures; be- 
exuſe we know the original at an age when our curioſity can be 
very little awakened, by deſcriptions of courts which we never 
heheld, or repreſentations of paſſion which we never felt. 
The ſatisfaction received from this kind of writing not only 
begins early, but laſts long; we do not, as we advance into 
the intellectual world, throw it away among other childiſh 
ariufemients and paſtimes, but willingly return t6 it in any 
hour of indolence and relaxation. The images of true paſ-, - 
fora! have always the power of exciting delight, becauſe the 
works of nature, from which they are drawn, have always the 
fame order and beauty, and continue to force themſelves upon 
Saur thoughts; being at once obvious to the moſt careleſs res 
gard, and more than adequate to the ſtrongeſt reaſon, and fe 
Fereſt contemplation. Our inclination to ſtillneſs and tranquil- 
lity is ſeldom much leſſened by long knowledge of the buſy and 
tumultuary part of the world. In childhood we turn our 
thoughts to the country, as to the region of pleaſue, we recur 
oo it in old age as a port of reſt; and perhaps with that fecons 
dary and adventitious gladneſs, which every man feels on res 
viewing thoſe places, or recollecting thoſe occurrences, that 
8 to his youthful enjoyments, and bring him back to 
the prime of life, when the world was gay with the blgom of 
novelty; when mirth wantoned at his fide, and hope ſfparkled 
before him. FEY, . e Ly oe 
he ſenſe of this univerſal pleaſure has invited numbers with WM 
tus number to try their ſkill in paſtoral performances, in which 
they have generally ſucceeded after the manner of other imita- 
tors, tranſmitting the ſame images in the fame combination 
from one to another, till he that reads the title of a poem, may, 
gueſs at the whole ſeries of the compoſition; nor will a man, 

_ after the peruſal of thouſands of theſe performances, find his 
knowledge enlarged with a fingle view. of nature not produced 
before, or his imagination amuſed with any new application of 

if | thoſe views to moral e e Z i WO Le 
= The range of paſtoral is indeed narrow, for though nature 
= -- _ trlelf, philcfoptlica y confidered, be inexhauſtible, yet its ge- 
=—_ neral effects on the eye and on the ear are uniform, and inca- 
pable of much variety of deſcription. Poetry cannot dwell 
upon the mituter diſtinctions, by which one ſpecies differs from 
another, without departing from that fimplicity of grandeur 
which fills the imagination; nor diſſect the latent qualities of 
things, without loſing its general power of gratifying every | 
mind recalling its conceptions. However, as each age 
makes — diſcoveries, and thoſe diſcoveries are by degrees 
1 Ye ff 
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metelly khown, as new plants or modes of culture-are intro» 


_ duced, and by little and little become common, paſtoral migtit 
receive, from time to time, ſmall augmentations, and exhib” 


once in à century a ſceng forgewhat varied. 


have drawn it wg their own imagination, and change 


But paſtoral ſabjeQts have been often, like others, tat 


into the hands of thoſe that were not qualified to adorn thee, | 


men to whom the face of nature was fo little known; that 


or diſtorted her features, that their portraits might appear 
ſomething more than fervile copies from their predeceſſors, 


Not only the images of rural life, but the 6ccafions on which 
they can be properly produced; are few - and general, e 
ſtate of a man confined to the employments and pleafurgs gf .. 
the country, is ſo little diverſified, and expoſed to fo few 6f 
_ thoſe accidents which produce perplexities, terrors and fats 


rizes, in more complicated tranſactions, that he can be hen 


bur ſeldom in turh cireumfſtances' as attract eurioſity. HFis am- 
bition is without policy, and his love without intrigus,- He 


has no complaint td make of his rival, but that he is richer than 

himſelf; nor auy diſaſters to lament, hut a cruel miſtreſs, or 2 

bad e,, V 5 
The conviction of the 2 of ſore new ſource of pleae 

ſare, induced Sanpazarius to 

to the ſea, to ſubſtitate fiſhermen for ſhepherds, and derive 

his ſentiments from the piſcatory life; for which he has been 


eenſured by ſneceeding criticks, becauſe the fea is an objett 


of terror, and by no means proper to amuſe the mind and lay 
the paſſions aſleep, Againſt this objection he might be defens 
ded by the eſtabliſhed maxim, that the poet has a right ta ſele& 


his images, and is no more obliged to ſhew the ſea in a form, 


than che land under an inufidation ; but may difplay all the 
N and conceal the dangers of the water, as he may lay 


| his ſhepherd under a ſhady beech, without giving him an ague, ' 


or letting a wild beaſt looſe upon him: | 


which perhaps cannot he ſapplied. The ſea, though in hot 
countries it is conſidered by thoſe who live, like Sanngzaxius, 


upon the coaſt, as a place of pleaſure and diyerfion, has not- 
withſtanding much leſs variety than the land, and herefore 


will be ſooner exhauſted by a deſcriptive writer. When he has 


once fhewn the fun rifing or fetting upon it, curled its waters 


with the vernal breeze, rolled the waves in gentle ſueeeſſion 


to the ſhore, and enumerated the fiſh ſporting in the ſhallows, 


he has nothing remaining but what is common to all othes 
poetry, the complaint of a nympn for a drowned lover, of the 


_ mdijgnation of a fiſher that his oyſters are refuſed, od Mycon's 


> remove the ſcene from the fields - 
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There are however fo. defeats in the piſcatory -eelogue, 
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Another obſlaele to the general reception of this kind of pos 


Part of mankind muſt always live. To all the inland inhabitants 
of every region, the ſea is only known as an immenſe diffuſion of 
Waters, over which men paſs from one country to another, and 

in which life is frequently loſt. They have, therefore, no op- 
Portunity of tracing, in their own thoughts, the deſcriptions of 
"winding ſhores, and calm bays, nor can look on the poem on 
Which they are mentioned, with other ſenſations than on a fea 
chart, or the metrical geography of Dionyſis. 
This defect Sannazarius was hindered from perceiving, by 
Writing in a learned language to readers generally acquainted 
with the works of nature; but if he had made his attempt in 
_ any vulgar tongue, he would ſoon have diſcovered how vainly 
he had endeavoured to make that loved, which was not under- 


— 


Il am afraid it will not be found eaſy to improve the paſtorals 


of antiquity, by any great additions or diverfifications. Our 
deſcriptions may indeed differ from thoſe of Virgil, as. an En- 
; Sluſh from an Italian ſummer, and, in ſome reſpects, as modern 


rom ancient life; but as nature is in both countries nearly the 


fame, and as try has to do rather with the paſſions of men, 
_ which are uniform, than their cuſtoms, which are changeable, the 
varieties, which time or place can furniſh, will be inconſiderable: 
_ and I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, in the next paper, how little the 

_ ages have contributed to the improvement of the ruſtick 
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FN writing or judging of Paſtoral Poetry, neither the authors 
nor criticks of latter times ſeem to have paid ſufficient regard 
to the originals left us by antiquity, but have entangled them- 


ſelves with unneceſſary difficulties, by advancing principles, 


which having no foundation in the nature of things, are wholly 
to be rejected from a ſpecies of wr erm a which, above all 


A 


try is the ignorance of maritime pleafurbs, in which the greater 


and exact idea of this kind of writing. th N 
_ ealily found in the paſtorals of Virgil, from whoſe opinion it 
vill not appear very ſafe to depart, if we conſider that every.ad- - 
vantage of nature; and of fortune, concurred to complete his 
productions; that he was born with great accuracy and ſeverity 
of judgment, enlightened with all the learning of eng of the 
brighteſt ages, and embelliſned with the elegance of the Roman 
court; that he employed his —— rather in improving that 
inventing, and therefore muſt have endeavoured to — . 
the want of novelty by exactneſs; that taking Theocritus for his 
original, he found paſtoral far advanced towards perfection, and 
that having ſo great a rival, he muſt have proceeded with un- 
If we ſearch the writings of Virgil for the true definition of a 
paſtoral, it will be found à poem in ulrich * action or paſſion is ro- 
preſented by its Mocts upon a country life. Whatſoever therefore 
may, according to the common courſe of things, happen in the 
country, may afford a ſubject fora paſtoral poet. 
In this definition, it will immediately occur to thoſe who are 


verſed in the writings of the modern criticks, - that there is no 


mention of the golden age. I catinot indeed eaſily diſcover = 


why it is thought neceſſary to refer deſcriptions of a rural ſtate 


to remote times, nor can i perceive that any writer has conſiſt- 
ently preſerved the Arcadian manners and ſentiments. The 
only reaſon, that I have read, on which this rule has been found- 
ed, is, that according to the cuſloms of modern life, it is impro- 
bable that ſhepherds ſhould be capable of harmonious numbers, 
or delicate ſentiments; and therefore the reader muſt exalt his 
ideas of the paſtoral character, by carrying his thoughts back to 
the age in which the care of herds and flocks was the employment 
of the wiſeſt and greateſt men. þ 1 
Theſe reaſoners ſeem to have been led into their hypotheſis, 
by conſidering paſtoral, not in general, as a repreſentation of 
rural nature, and conſequently as exhibiting the ideas and ſenti- 
ments of thoſe, whoever they are, to whom the country affords 
pleaſure, or employment, but ſimply as a dialogue, or narrative 
of men actually tending ſheep, and buſied in the loweſt ahd moſt 
laborious offices; from whence: they very. readily. concluded, 
ſince characters muſt neceſſarily. be preſerved, that either the 
ſentiments muſt fink to the level of the ſpeakers, or the ſpeakers 
muſt be raiſed to the height of the ſentiments, „ 
In conſequence of theſe original errors, a thouſand precepts 
have been given, which have only contributed to perplex and 


confound. | Some have thought it neceſſary that the imaginary 


manners of the golden age ſhould be univerſally preſerved, and 
have therefore belieyed, that nothing more could be admitted ia 
paſtoral, than lilies and roſes, and rocks and fireams 
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which are: aki a 3 8 ; , EY 
ſoft complaints of amorous impatience. In paſtoral, as in other 


_ writings,” chaſtity of ſentiment ought * to he. ö 


and purity of manners to be repreſented; not becauſe the poet 


is -confined' to the images of the golden age, but becauſe, hav- 


ing the ſubject in his on choice, 4 nnen to conſult the 
intereſt of virtue, 


Theſe advocates for the golden age tay down other principles : 


4 not very conſiſtent with their general plan; for they tell us, that, 


to ſupport the character of the ſhepherd, it is proper that all 
reſinement ſhould be avoided, and that ſome ſlight inſtances of 


ignorance ſhould be interſperſed. Thus the ſhepherd in Virgil 


is ſuppoſed to have forgot the name of Anaximander, and in 
Pope the term Zodiack is too hard for a ruſtick apprehenſion, 


But if we place our ſhepherds in their primitive condition, we 


may give them learning among their other qualifications; and if 


we' ſuffer them to allude at all to things of latter exiſtence, 


_ which, perhaps, cannot with any great propriety be. allowed, 


there can be no danger of making them ſpeak with too much 


accuracy, ſince they converſed with divinities, and tranſmitted 


80 ſncceeding ages the arts of life. 1 


Other writers, having the mean and deſpicable e of a 


ſhepherd always before them, conceive it neceſſary to degrade 
the language of paſtoral by obſelete terms and ruſtick words, 


which they very learnedly call Darick, without reflecting, that | 


they thus became authors of a mangled dialect, which no human 


being ever could have ſpoken, that they may as well refine the 
| ſpeech as the ſentiments of their perſonages, and that none of the 
inconſiſtences which they endeavour to avoid, is greater than that 

of joining elegance of thought with coarſeneſs of Ha Spene 1 
- ar begins one of his paſtorals with ſtudied ai „ 


"Bi | Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day; 5 
þ 5 Or, Diggon her is, or I miſſay. 5 
Dig. Her was her while it was day-light, 
Try. But NOW: ner 1s 2 moſt wretched e 


* Py Dooney 


* 


What will the reader imagine to be the ſubject on which 2 
ers like theſe exerciſe their eloquence ? Will he not be ſame - 


what diſappointed, when he tinds them met together to condemn . 
the corruptions of the church of Rome? Surely, at the fame 
time that a ſhepherd learns theology, he may grin ſome ac. 


quaintance with his native language. 
Paſtoral admits of all ranks of perſons, becauſe perſons of al 


ranks inhabit the country. It excludes not, therefore, on acs 
count of the characters neceflaryt o be introduced, any elevation 

or dehieacy of ſentiment ; thoſe ideas only are improper, which, 
not owing their original to in es on: are not e e 


is the exclamation in Virgil, 
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I know thee, Love, in defarts thou wert bred, 4 
+ |, And at the dugs of favage tygers fen 

Alien of birth, ufurper of the Plains. e 
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Sentiments like theſe, as they have no ground in nature, are ins 
_ deed of little value in any poem, but in paſtoral they are parti- 
_ cularly liable to cenſure, becauſe it wants that exaltation above 
common life, which in tragick or heroick writings often recon- 
ciles us to bold flights and daring figures. „ 
Paſtoral being the #epro/entation of an ation or paſſion, by its g 
es upon a corntry life, has nothing peculiar but its confinement 
to rural imagery, without which it ceaſes to be paſtoral. This 
is its true characteriſtick, and this it cannot ſoſe To dignity of 
ſentiment, or beauty of diction. The Pollio of Virgil, with all 
its elevation, is a compoſition trulf bucolick, n by 
the criticks; for all the images are either taken from the coun- 
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try, or from the religion of the age common to all parts of the - 


_ The Silenus ls indeed of a more diſputable kind, becauſe 
though the ſcene lies in the country, the Tong being religious 
and hiſtorical, had been no leſs adapted to any other audience or 


place, Neither can it well be defended as a fiction, for the in- 


troduction of a god ſeems to imply the golden age, and yet he 
_ alludes to many ſubſequent tranſactions, and mentions Gallus the 
_ poet's nm e 25 TI 2 En, „ 
It ſeems neceſſary, to the perfection of this „that the 
occaſion which is ſuppoſed to produce it, be at leaſt not incon- 
ſiſtent with a country life, or leſs likely to intereſt thoſe who 
havt retired into b | . 
buſy part of mankind. It is therefore improper to give the title 
of a paſtoral to verſes, in which the ſpeakers, after the flight 
mention of their flocks, fall to complaints of errors in the 


church, and corruptions in the government, or to lamentations 


of the death of ſome illuſtrious perſon, whom when once the 


pol has called a ſhepherd, he has no longer any labour upon his 
an 


ds, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither, and the 


ſheep hang their beads, „ art or learning, genius or —_ 
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aces of folitude and quiet, than the more 
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It is part of Claudian's character of his n that he whe 
tes his time not by the ſucceſſion of conſuls,” but of harveſts. 
Thoſe who paſs — days in retreats diſtant from the theatres 
of buſineſs, are always leaſt . to Hurry their ert e 
with publick affairs. 
The facility of treating actions or events in the paſtoral ſtile, 
has incited many writers, from whom more judgment might have - 
| been expected, to put the ſorrow, or the joy. which the occaſion 
required into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrſis, and us one 
abſurdity muſt naturally be expected to make way for another, 
they have written with an utter diſregard both of life and nature, 
9s filled their productions with mythological.allufions, with 
incredible fictions} and with ſentiments which neither paſſion nor 
reaſon could have dictated, fince the 3 r wa 98 y 
made in the _—_ TY of the world - 
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„ e an enyied room drawn. . 


MON many ene which men ron giant: — 

drawn between the natural and moral ſtate of the world, | 
it has been obſerved that happineſs, as well as virtue, conſiſts in 
er that to avoid every extreme is neceflary; even to 
him who has no other care than to paſs through the preſent ſtate 
with eaſe and ſafety; and that the middle path is the road of 
ſecurity, on either ſide of which are not only the Wwe of * 
but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, wi TpoY 2 
Mediocrity is beſt, has been long conſidered as an univerſal prin-- 
The: extended through the whole compaſs of life and nature. 

e experience of every age ſeems to have given it new contirmey 
tion, and to ſhew that nothing, however ſpecious or alluring, is 
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Health, and yigour, and à happy conſtitution of the cor po- 


real frame, are of ablolate neceflity to the enJoyment of the 


comforts, and to the performance of the quties of life, and re- 
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he ßet at a greater diſtance froch us; as he that has once felt or 


dreaded the pam of a ſavage, will not be at reſt till they are 


pattetf by ſome bartiet,” which way take Away all poſſibility of 


- ae: « 


| int, if feat be not unteaſotiably Indulged, Cleo 
butus would, perhaps, not refuſe to extend his mediocrity. 
But it almeſt always happetis, that the man who grows fich. 
chänges Vis notions of poverty; ſtates his wants by ſome new 


5 meaſure ägd from flying the enemy that purſued Wy bends _ 


his endeavours. to overtake thoſe whom tte ſees before bim. 
"The power of gratifying his appetites. increaſes their demands; 
a thouſand withes croud in upon him, importunate to be ſatis- 


fill gtow wider; as they are more contemplated, © 
" Thus in tine want Is enlarged without bounds : an eagerheſs 
for increaſe of poſſeſſions deluges the ſoul, and we fink into 
the gulphs of inſatiability, 6tly 'becauſe we do not ſufficiently 
eotfider, that all real need is very ſoon ſupplied, and all real 


fiech and vatiity and ambition open proſpects to defire, which | 


_ Eanger of its _ihvaſion eaſily precluded ; that the claims of 


vatiity, being without limits, muſt be denied at laſt ; and that. 
the pain" of repreſing them is leſs pubgeht before they have 
been long acchitoined to compliance. e e eee 


Whoſdever ſhall ook heedfully upon thoſe who are eminent 


fot their riches, will not think their condition ſuch as that be 
_ Nhould hazard his quiet, and. much leſs his virtue, to obtain it. 


For all that great wealth generally gives above a moderate for- 
t{itie, is nre room for the freaks of capes and more privi- 
lege for Ignorance. and vice, a quicker ſucceſſion. of flatteries, 
and a larger circle of voluptuoulneſs. 
"There is one reaſon ſeldom remarked, which makes riches 


leſs defirable. Too much wealth 1s very frequently the * occa- 17 
fön of poverty. He whom the Wwantonneſs of abundance has 


ohce ſoftened, eaſily finks into neglect of his affairs; and he 


that thinks he can afford to be negligent; is not far from being 


pbof. He will ſoon he involved in perplexities, which bis in- 


experience will render unſurmountable; be will fly for help to 


thoſe whoſe intereſt it is that he ſhould be more diſtreſſed, arid 


weill be at laſt torn to pleces by the vultures that always hover 


...... 8 
When the plains of India were burnt up by a long continuance 
of drought, Hamet and Raſchid, two neighbouring ſhepherds, 


Faint with thirſt, ſtood at the common boundary of their grounds, 


with their flocks and herds panting round them, and in extre- 


mity of diſtreſs prayed for water. On -a ſudden the air was 


becalmed, the birds ceaſed to chirp, and the flocks to 3 9 29 
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the event, As Raſchid was looking wit 
neighbour, on a ſudden was heard the roar df torrents, ang 
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ature adyancing e the valley, whom they knew xe 
his nearer approach to be. the Genius of diſtribution, . In ens 
hand he held the heaves of plenty, and in the other the ſabre 


of deſtruction. The ſhepherds ſtood trembling, and woulg 


have retired before him; but he called to them with a yoics 
gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening among the ſpices 


of Sabza: © Fly not from your benefactor, children of the 
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« duſt! I am come to offer you gifts, which only your awn 


« folly can make vain, You here pray for water, end water 
I will beſtow : let me know with how much you will be 
« ſatisfied : ſpeak not raſhly ; conſider, that of whateyer can 
_ * be enjoyed by the body, exceſs is no leſs dangerous than 
„ ſcarcity. When you remember the pain of "thirſt, do pot 


„ forget the danger of ſuffocation. ow, Hamet, tell me 
* f ET y 
0 Being, kind and 
6 eye pardon my confakon. 'I intreat a little brook, whic 
in ſummer ſhall never be dry, and in winter never overflows 


;eneficent,” ſays Hamet, let thine 


© 


opened the ground with his ſabre, and a fountain bubbling un 
How: 


under their feet ſcattered its rills, over the meadows.; the 
ers renewed their fragrance, the trees ſpread a greener faliage, 
and the flocks and herds quenched their thirſt, 1 


Then turning to Raſchid, the Genius invited him likewiſe 


to offer his petitzon. © I requeſt,” ſays Raſchid, © that thou 


„wilt turn the Ganges through my grounds, with all his was 


<« ters, and all their inhabitants,” ' Hamet was ſtruck with the - 
greatneſs of his neighbour's ſentiments, and fecretly 45 ys 
in his heart, that he had not made the fame petition betgrs 


him ; when the Genius ſpoke : t Raſh man, be not inſatia⸗ 
+ ble! remember, to thee that is nothing which thoy canft ng 
« uſe; and how are thy wants greater than the wants 


„ Hamet ?” Raſchid repeated his defire, and pleaſed himſelf 
with the mean appearance that Hamet would make jn the pre- 
ſence of the ptoprietor of the Ganges. The Genius then re- 


tired towards the river, and the two ſhepherds ſtaod waiting 
h contempt upon his 


they found by the mighty ſtream that the mounds of the Ganges 


* * 


were broken. | The | flood | rolled forward into the lands of 


Raſchid, his plantations were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, \ _ 
be was ſwept away before it, and a crocodile deyoured imm 
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Hu condition of the female ſex has been frequently the 
_&: fubje&t of compaſſion to medical writers, becauſe their 
_ Eonſtitution of body is ſuch, that every ſtate of life brings i 
| res diſeaſes : they are placed, according to the bers | 
between Scylla and Charybdis, with no other choice than of 
dangers equally formidable; and whether they embrace mar- 
Tiage, or determine upon a fingle life, are expoſed, in conſe» 
- Quenice of their choice, to ſickneſs; miſery, and death. . 
It were to be withed that ſo great a degree of natural inſe- 
licity might not be increaſed by adventitious and artificial miſe- 
Ties; and that beings whoſe beauty we cannot behold without 
admiration, and whoſe delicacy we cannot contemplate without 
tenderneſs, might be ſuffered to enjoy every alleviation of their 
_  Jorrows. But, however it has happened, the cuſtom of the 
 Forld feems to have been formed in a kind of conſpiracy againſt 
them, though it does not appear but they had themſelves an 
_Equal ſhare in its eſtabliſhment ; and preſcriptions which, by 
whomſoever they were begun, are now of long continuance, ' 
-and by conſequence of great authority, ſeem to have almoſt 
excluded them from content, in whatſoever condition they {hall 
pals their lives; j x 
If they refuſe the ſociety of men, and continue in that ſtate 
Which is reaſonably ſuppoſed to Journ happineſs moſt in their 
own power, they ſeldom give thoſe that frequent their conver- 
ſation, any exalted notions of the bleſſing of liberty; for whe- 
ther it be that they are angry to ſee with what inconſiderate 
eagerneſs other heedleſs females ruſh into ſlavery, or with what 
abſurd vanity the married ladies boaſt the change of their con- 
dition, and condemn the heroines who endeavour to aſſert the 
Batüral dignity of their ſex; whether they are conſcious that, 
ke barren countries, they are free, only becauſe they were 
never thought to deſerve the trouble of a conqueſt, or imagine 
that their fincerity is not always unſufpected, when they de- 
Elare their contempt of men; it is certain, that they generally 
appear to have ſome great and inceſſant cauſe of uneaſinels, - 
and that many of them have at laſt been perſuaded, by power+ _ 
ful rhetoricians, to try the life which they had ſo long con- 
kemned, and put on the bridal ornaments at à time when they 
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at are the real cauſes of the impatience which the ladies 


diſcover in a virgin ſtate; 1 ſhall perhaps take ſome other oe 


caſion to examine. That it is not to be ehvied for its happineſs, 
appears from the ſolicitude with which it is avoided ; from the 


opinion univerſally prevalent among the ſex, that no woman 
continues long in it but becauſe ſhe is not invited to forfake it; 


from the diſpoſition always ſhewn to treat old maids as the re- 
fuſe of the world; and from the willingneſs with which it ie 


often quitted at laſt, by thoſe whoſe” experience has enabled 


* 


them to judge at leiſure, and decide with authority. 


4 


Let ſuch is life, that whatever is propoſed, it is much eaſter. 


to find reaſons for rejecting than embracing. Marriage, though 
a certain ſecurity from the + mhonth and ſolitude of antiquated 
virginity, has yet, as it is ufually conducted, many diſadvan- 
tages, that take away much from the pleaſure which ſociety 
promiſes, and might afford, if pleaſures and pains were honeſtly 
mared, and mutual confidence inviolably preſerved. 
The miſeries, indeed, which. many ladies Tuffer under con- 


jugal vexations, are to be conſidered with great pity, becauſe 

their huſbands are often not taken by them as objects of affec- 
tion, but forced upon them by authority and violence, or by 
perſuaſion and importunity, equally reſiſtleſs when urged by 
thoſe whom they have been always accuſtomed” to reverence 


* 


and obey ; and it very ſeldom appears, that thoſe who are 
thus ach otick in the diſpoſal of their children, pay any regard 
to their domeſtick and perſonal felicity, or chin t. ſo much to 
be enquired whether they will be happy, as whether they will 


be rich. es | 
It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime; which parents, 


not in any other reſpect to be numbered with robbers and aſſaſ- 
fins, 1 commit, that, in their eſtimation, riches and 
ſs are equivalent terms. They have paſſed their lides 


nen 
with no other wiſh than that of adding acre to acre, and filling 
one bag after another; and imagine the advantage of a daugh- 


. ter ſufficiently confidered when they have ſecured her a large 
Jointure, and given her reafonable expectations of living in the 
midſt of thoſe pleafures, with which ſhe had ſeen her father 


and mother ſolacing their age. 5 | 


There is an economical oracle received among the pruden- __ 


tial part of the world, which adviſes fathers 2% marry their daugh- 


ters leſt they ſhould marry themſelves ; by which  Þ ſuppoſe iz is 
implied, that women left to their own conduct, generally unite 


themſelves with ſuch partners as can contribute very little to 
their felicity. Who was the author of this maxim,. or wi 


what intention it was originally uttered, I have not yet diſco» 
vered ;, but imagine that however ſolemnly it may be tranſ{mit- 
ted, or however implicitly received, it can confer no authority 
which nature has denied, it _—_— hcenſe Titius to be unj s 4 . 
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_ life, left liberty ſhould be ill employed. 


muc 


Wo 


# 


leſt Caia ſhould be-imprudent ; nor give right to impriſom for 


That the ladies have ſometimes incurred imputations which 


might naturally produce edicts not much in their favour,” muſt 
be confeſſed by their warmeſt advocates ; and I have indeed 
_ ſeldom obſerved, that when the tenderneſs or virtue of. their 
parents has preſerved them from forced marriage, and left them 
at large to chuſe their own path in the labyrinth of life, they 


have made any great advantage of their liberty. They com- 


monly take the opportunity of independence to trifle. away 


youth, and loſe their bloom in a hurry of diverſions, recurring 


in a ſucceſſion too quick to leave room for any ſettled reflec- 


tion; they ſee the world without gaining experience, and at 
laſt regulate their choice by. motives trifling as thoſe of a girl, 
or mercenary as thoſe of a miſer. 1 | 


Mielanthia came to town upon the death of her father, with 


* 


à very large fortune, and with the reputation of a much larger 


ſhe was therefore followed and careſſed by many men of rank, 


and by ſome of underſtanding ; but having an inſatiable deſire 
of pleaſure, ſhe was not at leiſure, from the park, the gardens, 


the theatres, viſits, aſſemblies, and maſquerades, to attend 
ſeriouſly to any propoſal, but was ſtill impatient far a new flat - 


terer, and neglected marriage as always in her power; till in 


time her admirers fell 8 wearied with expence, diſguſted 
at her folly, or offended by her inconſtancy; ſhe heard of 
concerts to which ſhe was not invited, and was more than 


once forced to fit ſtill at an aſſembly for want of a partner. In 
this diſtreſs, chance threw in her way Philotryphus, a man 


vain, glittering, and thoughtleſs as herſelf, who had ſpent a 
{mall fortune in equipage and dreſs, and was ſhining. in the laſt 


ſuit for which his taylor would give him credit, He had been 


long endeavouring to retrieve extravagance by marriage, 


and therefore ſoon paid his court to Melanthia, who after ſome 


weeks of inſenſibility ſaw him at a ball, and was wholly over- 
come by his performance in a minuet. They married; but a 
man cannot always dance, and  Phylotryphus. had no other 


method of pleaſing : however, as neither was in any great de- 


gree vicious, they live together with no other unbappineſs, 
than vacuity of mind, and that taſteleſſneſs of life, which pro- 


ceeds from a ſatiety of juvenile eee and an utter inability 


loyments, As they have known 


to fill their place by nobler emp 


the faſhionable world at the ſame time, they agree in their 
notions of all thoſe ſubjects on which they ever ſpeak, and 


hs able to add. nothing ta the ideas of each other, are nat 
inclined to converſation, but very often join in one wiſh, 


„That they could fleep more, and think leſs,” _ De 
Argyris, after having refuſed a thouſand offers, at laſt con- 
| ſented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother of a duke, a 


fail of giving proofs of their ira 
of criticiſm, or the moſt gentle or modeſt offer of advice and in- 
formation. | | | | 


— 4 
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mm without elegance of mien, beauty of perſon, or force of un- 
derſtanding; who, while ke courted her, could not always for- 
bear alluſions to her birth, and hints how cheaply ſhe would 
purchaſe an alliance to fo illuſtrious a family. His conduct from 
the hour of his marriage has been inſufferably tyrannical, nor has 
de any other regard to her than what ariſes from his defire that 
her appearance may not diſgrace him. Upon this principle, 


however, he always orders that ſhe ſhould be gaily dreſſed, and 
ſplendidly attended; and ſhe has, among all her mortifications, 


the happineſs to rake place of her eldeſt fiſter. 
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eee dicet, cur ego-amicum 
_ _ Offendam in nugis? Ha nugz ſeria duſenn 
In mala deriſum ſemel. 1 ˙ 


Nor ſay, for trifles why ſhould I diſpleaſe 
The man I love? For trifles ſuch as theſe . 
_ 'To ſerious miſchiefs lead the man I love, ö 
If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove———Fzaxcas.” 


T has been remarked that Authors are genus irritibill, a 
1 generation very eafily put out £ temper, and that they ſeldom 
cibility, upon the ſlighteſt attack 


Writers being beſt acquainted with one another, have repre- 


ſented this character as prevailing among men of literature, 
which a more extenfive view of the world woyld have ſhewn 
them to be diffuſed through all human nature, to mingle itſelf 
with every ſpecies of ambition and defire of praiſe, and to dif- 
cover its effects with greater or leſs reſtraint, and under diſguiſes 
more or leſs artful, in all places and all conditions. i 
The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more obſerved, becauſe 
they neceſſarily ap 
enmities are incited by applauſes from their parties, and pro- 
longed; by treacherous encouragement for general diverſion ; 
and when the conteſt happens to riſe high between men of 
nius and learning, its memory is continued for the ſame rea- 


to the deciſion of the publick. Their 


on as its vehemence was at firſt promoted, becauſe it gratifies 


the malevolence or curioſity of readers, and relieves the yacan · 
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cies of life with amuſement and laughter. The perſonal dic. 
Putes, therefore, of rivals in wit age ſometimes tranſmitted to 


picuous, though carried on with equal bitterneſs, and pro- 
ductive of greater evils, are expoſed to the knowledge of thoſe 
only whom they nearly affect, and ſuffered to paſs off and be 
forgotten among common and caſual tranſactionsgs 
5 The reſentment which the diſcovery of a fault or folly pro. 
duces, mult bear a certain proportion to our pride, and ee 
gularly be more acrimonious as pride is more immediately the 
principle of action. In whatever therefore we with or imagine 
ourſelves to excel, we ſhall always be diſpleaſed to have our 
claims to reputation diſputed, and more diſpleaſed, if the ac- 
compliſhment be ſuch as can expect reputation only for its re- 
ward. For this reaſon it is common to find men break out into 
rage at any infinuations to the diſadvantage of their wit, who 
have borne with great patience reflections on their morals; and 
of women it has been always known, that no cenſure wounds ſo 
deeply, or rankles ſo long, as that which charges them with 
want of beau. EO „„ 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with triffing purſuits, 
and pleaſe themſelves moſt with things of ſmall importance, 1 
have often known very ſevere and laſting malevolence excited by 

unlucky cenſures, which would have fallen without any effect, 
had they not happened to wound a part remarkably tender, 
Guſtulus, who valued himſelf upon the nicety of his palate, dif , 
inherited his eldeſt ſon for telling him that the wine, which he 
was then commending, was the ſame which he had ſent away 
the day before not fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew his 
Baade from a nephew, whom he had always confidered as the 
moſt promiſing genius of the age, for happening to praiſe in his 
preſence the grace ful horſemanſhip of Marius. And Fortunio, 
when he was privy counſellor, procured. a clerk to be diſmiſſed 
from one of the publick offices, in which he was eminent for his 
Kill and aſſiduity, becauſe he had been heard to ſay, that there 
was another man in the kingdom on whoſe ſkill at billiards he 


| f ity, when the gr naß s and heart - burnings of men leſs con · 


would lay his money againſt Fertunio's. 


1 2 


Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one houſe, and ſhared 
all the pleaſures and endearments of infancy together. They. . 
entered upon life at the fame time, and continued their confi». . 
dence and friendſhip ; conſulted each other in every change of 
their dreſs, and every admiſſion of a new lover; thought every 
_ diverſion more entertaining whenever it happened that both 
were preſent, and when ſeparated juſtified the conduct, and cele- 
brated the excellencies of one another, Such was their inti-⸗ 
macy, and ſuch their fidelity; till a birth-night approached, 
when Floretta took one morning an opportunity, as they were 


— 
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conſulting upon new clothes, to adyiſe her friend not tg dance 
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at the ball, and informed her that her performance the year 
before had not anſwered the expectation which her other ac- 
_compliſhments had raiſed. Felieia commended her fincerity, 
and thanked her for thè caution; but told her that the danced 
to pleaſe herſelf, and was in very little concern what the men 
might take the liberty of ſaying, but that if her appearance gave 
her dear Floretta any uneaſineſs ſhe would ſtay away. Floretta 
had now nothing left but to make new | phy eee of fincerity 
and affection, with which Felicia was fo well ſatisfied that they 
Zarted with more than uſual fondneſs. They ſtill continued to 
viſit, with this only difference, that Felicia was more punctual 


than before, and often declared how high a value ſhe put upon 


fincerity, how much ſhe thought that goodneſs to be eſteemed 


which would venture to admoniſh a friend of an error, and with © 


what gratitude advice was to be received, even when it might 
happen to procesd from: mitn eo res ge 
In a few months Felicia, with great ſeriouſneſs, told Floretta, 


that though her beauty was ſuch as gave charms to whatever he 
did, and her qualifications ſo extenfive, that ſhe could not fail of 


excellence in any attempt, yet the thought herſelf obſiged by 
the duties of friendſhip to inform her, that if ever the betrays 


want of judgment, it was by too frequent compliance with toli- 
citations to ſing, for that her manner was ſomewhat ungraceful, 


and her voice had no great compaſs. It is true, fays Floretta, 
when I ſung three nights ago at lady Sprightly's, I was hoarſe 
with a cold; but I fing for my own 1atisfaGtion, and am not iu 
the leaſt pain whether I am liked. However my dear Feliciz's 


1 


ſo true a friend. e | F 
From this time, they never ſaw each other without mutual 
profeſſions of eſteem, and declarations of confidence, but went 


kindneſs is not the leſs, and I mall always think myſelf happy in : 


ſoon after into the country to viſit their relations. When they 


came back, they were pre vailed on, by the importunity of new 
acquaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of the town, and 
had frequent occaſion when they met, to bewail the diſtance at 
which they were placed, and the uncertainty which each ex pe- 
rienced of finding the other at home. 3 

Thus are the fondeſt and ſirmeſt friendſhips diſſplved, by 
ſuch openneſs, and fincerity, as interrupt our enjoyment of oyr 
own approbation, or recall us to the remembrance of thoſe 
failings, which we are more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means neceſlary to imagine, that he who is offend- 
ed at advice, was ignorant of the fault, and reſents the admoni- 
tion as a falſe charge; for perhaps it is moſt natural to be en- 


raged, when there is the ſtrongeſt conviction of our on guilt, 
While we can eafily defend our character, we are no more 


_ diſturbed at an accuſation, than we are alarmed by an enemy 
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whom we are ſure to conquer; and whoſe: attack, therefore, : 
ill bring us honour without danger. But when a man feels 
the reprehenfion of a friend ſeconded by his on heart, he is 
caſily heated into reſentment and revenge, either becauſe he 
hoped that the fault of which he was conſcious had eſcaped the 
notice of others; or that his friend had looked upon it with ten- 
derneſs and extenuation, and excuſed it for the ſake of his other 
virtues; or had conſidered him as too wiſe to need advice, or 
too delicate to be ſhocked with reproach: or, becauſe we Can» | 
not feel without pain thoſe reflections rouſed, Which we have - 
been endeavouring to lay aſleep; and when pain has produced 
anger, who would not willingly believe, that it ought to be diſs _ 


charged on others, rather than on himſelf ? . 
I "The reſentment produced by ſincerity, whatever be its imme» 
diate cauſe, is ſo certain, and generally ſo keen, that very few have 
magnanimity ſufficient for the practice of a duty, which, above 
moſt others expoſes its votaries to hardſhips and perſecutions ;_ 
yet friendſhip without it is of a very little value, ſince the great | 
uſe of fo clole an intimacy is that our virtues may be guarded _ 
- andencouraged, and our vices repreſſed in their firft appearance f 
by timely detection, and ſalutary remonſtran e. \ 
It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly valuable ſhall 
be obtained in our preſent ſtate, but with difficulty and danger. 
He that hopes for that advantage which is to be gained from un- | 
reſtrained communication, muſt ſometimes hazard, by unpleaſ- 3 
ing truths, that ftiendihip which he aſpires to merit. The chief 1 
rule to be obſerved in the exerciſe of this dangerous office, is to 1 
eſerve it pure from all mixture of intereſt or vanity ; to for- 
Ke admonition or reproof, when our conſciences tell us that 


they are incited not by the hopes of reforming faults, but the _ | 
| re of ſhewing our diſcernment, or gratifying our own pride / 
y the mortification of another. It is not indeed certain that the F 
moſt refined caution will find a proper time, for bringing a man | 
ro the e of of his own failings, or the moſt zealous bene- f 
volence reconcile him to that judgment, by which they are de» 
tected ; but he who endeavours only the happineſs of him whom 
de reproves, will always have either the ſatis faction of ebtaining 
=. or deſerving kindneſs ; if he ſucceeds, he benefits his friend, — 
8 if he fails, be has at leaſt the conſciouſneſs that he ſuffers for 
ut only gong „„ - '  - - 5 
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Nulla recordanti lux eſt ingrata graviſque, 
Nulla fuit cujus non meminiſſe yelit. 

Ampliat ætatis ſpatium ſibi vir bonus, hoc eſt | 

VNMivere dis, vita poſſe priore fruL———Mazr. 


# 


' -- __ © No day's remembrance ſhall the good regret, 

__ = | Nor with one bitter moment to forget; Siege 
They ftretch the limits of this narrow fpan, mn, 

And, by enjoying, live paſt life again F. Lew, 1 955 
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ſent pleaſure or employment, that we are forced to have recourſe 


every moment to the paſt and future for ſupplemental fatisfac- 
tions, and relieve the yacuities of our being, by recollection of” 


former paſſages, or anticipation of events to come. 


I cannot but conſider this neceſſity of ſearching on every fide” 


for matter on which the attention may. be 1 as a ſtrong 
proof of the ſuperior an geleſtial nature of the ſoul of man, 
We have no reaſon to believe that other creatures have higher 


faculties, or more extenſive capacities, than the preſervation of 


themſelves, or their ſpecies, requires; they ſeem always to be 


fully employed, or to be completely at eaſe without employs 5 


ment, to feel few intellectual miſeries or pleaſures,. and to have 
no exuberance of underſtanding to lay out upon curioſity or 
caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted to their bodies, 


with few other ideas than ſuch as corporeal pain or pleaſure 


impreſs upon them. 


. 


Of memory, which makes ſo large a part of the excellence of 


the human foul, and which has fo much influence upon all its 
other powers, but a {mall portion has been allotted to the ani» 


mal world. We do not find the grief, with which the dame 


lament the loſs of their young, proportionate to the tenderneſe 

with which they careſs, the aſſiduity with which they feed, or 

the vehemence with which they defend them. Their regard 

for their oflepring, when it is before their eyes, is not, in ap- 
S 


pearance, le 


away, it is very ſoon forgotten, an 


id, after a ſhort abſence, if 
brought again, wholly dilregarded. _ 


\ 


That they have very little remembrance of any thin once 
out of the reach of their ſenſes, and ſtarce any power of com- 
paring the preſent with the paſt, and regulating their W 


. 


to the mind of man, and fo frequently are we in want of pre» — 


than that of a human . but when it is taken 
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from experience, may be gathered from this, that their intellect? 
are produced in their full perfection. The ſparrow that was 
hatched laſt ſpring makes her firſt neſt the enſuing ſeaſon, of the 
fame materials, and with the ſame art, as in any following year; 
andthe hen conducts and ſhelters her firſt bod: of chickens-with 
me prudence that Me ever att ann. 
It has been aſked by men who love to perplex any thing that 
3s plain to common underſtandings, how-realon differs from in- 
"Kin&; and Prior has with no great propriety, made Solomon 
himſelf declare, that, to diſtinguiſ them 1s« 2he fogl*s ignorance, 
_ end the pedant*s pride, To give an accurate anſwer to a queſtion, 
of which the tertns are not completely underſtood, is impoſſible; | 
we do not know in what either reaſon or inſtinct confiſt, and 
there fore cannat tell with exactneſs how they differ; but ſurely 
due that contemplates a ſhip and a bird's neſt, will not be long 
without finding out, that the idea of the one was impreſſed at 
once, and continued through all the progreſhve deſcents of wi 
0 ger without variation or improvement; and that the other is 
the refult of experiments compared with experiments, has 
___ grown by accumulated obſervation, from Teſs to greater excel- 
lenee, and exhibits the collective knowledge of different ages, 
and various profeſſions. 5 e ee 
Memory 1s the purveyor of reaſon, the power which places 
thoſe images before the mind upon which the judgment is to be 
,exercifed, and which treaſures up the determinations that are 
once paſſed, as the rules of future action, or grounds of ſubſe - 
__ quent concluſions. 155 : W „ EY Wn. 
It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which may be ſaid 
to place ns in the claſs of moral agents. If we were to act only 
in confequence of ſome immediate impulſe, and receive no di > 
. redion from internal motives of choice, we ſhould be puſhed 
forward by an invincible fatality, without power or reaſon for 
the moſt part to prefer one thing to another, becauſe we could 
make ng compariſon but of objects which might both happen to 
Lo Wo tne to memory not only the increaſe of our knowledge, 
and our progreſs in rational enquiries, but many other intellec- 
tual pleafures. Indeed, almoſt all that we can be faid to enjoy 
"5s paſt or fut ire; the preſent is in perpetual motion, leaves us 
as ſoon as it arrives, ceaſes to be preſent before its preſence is 
well perceived, and is only known to have exiſted by the effects 
Which it leaves behind. The greateſt part of our ideas ariſes, 
therefore, from the view before or behind us, and we are happy 
or miſerable, according as we are affected by the ſurvey of our 
/// of kinrtne exmence,: ro EE TITTo 
With regard to futurity, when events are at ſuch a diſtance _ 
from us, that we cannot take the whole concatenation into our 
view, we have generally power enou gh over our imagination to 
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= um M pleafivg frenes, ud cap promiſe ouphloey rich, 
_ honours, and Aelighes without intermingling tho — and 
"anxieties, with which albhuman ta are po ted. 
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ourſelves to tranquillity, whenever r une brelad⸗ 
happens to attack us. 
t is therefofs, 1 believe, much more common for the folicary 
and thoughtful, to amuſe themſelves with ſchemes of the future, 
than reviews of the paſt, For the fururę is 42 5 and ductile, 
and will be eafily moulded by a'ftrong —_ 3 any form. 
But the images which mem nts. Are of a ſtubborn 
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took wor, on a by grout 17 and N em N to trace 
our own progreſs in exiſtence, by ſuch tokens p excite neither 
ſuame nor ſorrow... Life, in hich nothing has been done or 
ſuffered to diſtinguiſh one day from — is to hum that hath 
aſſed it, as if it had never been, except that he is conſcious how 
it! he has Hufbanded the great depolt of his Creator. Lif 
made memorable by crimes, and diverſified through its ſeveral | 
periods by wickedneſs, is indeed yOu” reviewed, reviewed 
only with horror and rembrfe.” + 
The great conſideration which, on 
uſe of the preſent moment, is to atiſe 
well or al 
though its actual exiſtence be inconceivably ſhart, ye 
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claim predominanęe over the other f 
deelining ages It has been remarked b — 2 former: writers, that 
e men are generally narrative, and fall eafily into recitals of 
| ' tranſaQions, and accounts of perſons nnen to them in their 
youth; When we — more 
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- ſome, muſt of necelity. turn their thoughts back to thy What | 

.retroſnect will afford. It ought, therefore,” to be the care of 
"thoſe who with to paſs the la how with comfort, to lay up 
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1 believe it will be long before einn de 3 upon to re- 
lowever, more of my 


3 x bY ; 5 E 25 os PA 3 
have raiſed my opinion of vr. un 


gard you with much Kimmel you have, however; : 
_ eſteem than thoſe whom T ſometimes make happy with opportu- 


nities to fill my ges- pet or pick up mytan.”thall” therefore” - - 
chu, you for; the confidant"of my diftrefſes, and aſt your coun 


ſel with regard to the means of conquering” or eſcaping them, 


though I never expett from you'any oftliat ſoftneſs and pliancy, | 


which oonſtitutes the perféction of a companion for the ladies: 


as in the place where T now am, I have recourſe to the maſtiff 
for pass, though nate ni invention of makingHim ai. 


dog. 85 Ks 
x W fine lady, who has more numerous and 
more frequent aflemblies at her houſe, than any other perſon in 


the fame quarter of the town. I was bred from my earlieſt in- 


fancy in à perpetual tumult of pleaſure,” and remember to have 
heard of little elſe than meffages, viſits, playhouſes and balls, of 5 


the aukwardneſs of one woman, and the coquetry of another, 
the charming convenience of ſome rifing faſhion, ' the; difheulty* 


of playing a new game, the incidents of a maſquerade; and the 
drefles of a court-night. I knew before 1 was ten years old all 
the rules of paying and receiving viſits, and to how much civility 7 


every one of my acquamtance was entitled; and was able to re- 
turn, with the proper degree of reſerve, or of vivarity, the ſtated 
and eſtabliſhed anſwer to every compliment; ſo that I was very 
ſoon celebrated as a wit and a beauty, and had heard betore 1 
was thirteen, all that is ever ſaid to a young lady. My mother 


was generous to founcommon a degree as to be pleaſed with my 


advance into life, and allowed me, without envy or reproot, to 
enjoy the ſame happineſs with herſelf; though molt women 
about her own age were very angry to ſee young girls o for- 
ward, and many fine gentlemen told her how cruel it was to throw 
new chains upon mankind; and to tyrannize over them at the 
ſame time with her own charms, and thoſe of her daughter. 


I have now lived two and twenty years, and have paſſed of 


each year nine months in town, and three at Richmond; ſo that 


my time has been ſpent uniformly in the ſame company, and the. 


ſame amuſements, except as faſhion has introduced newdiver- 


ſions, or the revolutions of the gay world have afforded new ſuc- 


ceſſions of wits and beaux. However, my mother is fo good an 
economiſt of pleaſure, that I have no ſpare hours upon my 
hands ; for every morning brings ſome new appointment, and 
every night is hurried away by the neceſſity of making our ap- 
pearance at different places, and of being with one lady at hs 
opera, and with another at the tard-table, © © 


When the time came of ſettling our ſcheme of felicity for the 


ſummer, it was determined that 1 ſhould pay a viſit to a rich 
aunt 
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. {.. _ tion of all tes-tables, in the ſpring, ariſes from a communication 
- ___ - of the manner in which time is to be pailed-till winter, it was a 
great relief to the barfenneſs of our topicks, to relate the ple: 
[Ho that were in ſtore for me, to deſeribe my uncle's ſcat, with 1 

the park and gardens, the charming walks and beautiful water- 
falls; and every one told me hom much ſhe envied me, and what 
ſatisfaction ſhe had once enjoyed in a ſituation of the ſame kind. 
As we are all eas I our own favour, and. willing to 
imagine ſome latent ſatis faction in any thing which we have not 
experienced, I will confeſs to you, without reſtraint, that 1 had 
falfered my head to be filled with expectations of ſome name. | 
leſs pleafure in a rural life, and that I hoped for the happy hour 
that ſhould ſet me free ee and flutter, and ceremony, 
dumiſs me to the peaceful ſhade, and lull me in content and tran». 
quillity,. To ſolace myſelf under the miſery of ae . I fome- 
times Ae 2 ſtudious lady of my acquaintance read paſtorals, 
I was delighted with ſcarce any talk but of leaving the town, 
and never went to bet] without dreaming of groves, and mea - 
/ꝰ . OW Po Gr oo GE 
At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and {aw the coach 
at the door; I ſprung in with ecſtaſy, quarrelled with my maid 
for being too long in taking leave of the other ſervants, and re- 
' Joiced as the ground grew leſs which lay between me and the 
| Ns ape of my wiſhes, A few days brought mie to a large old 
houlc, encompaſſed on three ſides with woody hills, and looking 
from the front on a gentle river, the fight of which 3 . 

m expectations of 057 5 and gave me ſome regret for hav. 
ing lived ſo long without the enjoyment which theſe delightful | 
ſcenes. were now. to afford me. My aunt came out to receive 

me, but in a dreſs ſo far removed from the preſent faſhion, that I 
could ſcarcely look upon her without laughter, which would 
have been no kind requital for the trouble which ſhe had taken 
to make herſelf fine againit my arrival. The night and the next 
morning were driven along with enquiries about our family; 
my aunt then explained our pedigree, and told me ſtories of uw 
great grandfather's bravery in the civil wars, nor was it leſs than 
three days before I could perſuade her to leave me to myſelf _ 

At laſt œcopomy prevailed, ſhe went in the uſual manner 

about her own, affairs, and I was at liberty to range in the wil 
deerneſs, and fit by the caſcade. The novelty of the objects 

about me pleaſed me for a while, but after a few days they were 

new no longer, and I ſoon began to perceive that the country 
was not my element; that ſhades, and flowers, and lawns, and 
Waters, had very ſoon exhauſted all their power of pleaſing, and 
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that I had not in myſelf any fund of Jatisfaftion with which I. 
could ſupply the loſs of my cuſtomary.amuſements. . .  _ 
Iunbappih told my aunt, in the firſt warmth of our embraces. _ 
that J had leave to flay with her ten weeks, Six only are. 4 Ts 
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Kone, and how ſhall 1 Ie throngh-the remaining 


cut and return; I pluck a flower, and throw it away pe . * 5 
an inſect, and when I have examined its eee f at —4 355 


lucky time. | 


Muy aunt is'afraid 1 ſhall grow. melancholy; and thereforg- 


when we met, we had no e on which we could — 


converſe ; they had no curiolity after p 


and I find. a8 little ſatis faction from their accounts of the quars - Bn 
rels, or alliances of families whole names, when once I tan 


Thus am 1 condemned to folitude : the dae market his: 
Ius am 4 condemned to ſolitude; the day moves flawly © 
forward, and I ſee the dawn with uneafinefs, becauſe [cone 4 
that 1 25 3s at a great diſtance. I have tried to ſleep 2 Wo 
am forced . - 
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with, walking. I have no motiye to action, hop BY object of 
1s with pie: 


lit, for 1 have neither rival nor admirer. I cannot dance withe 
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out a partner, nor be kind, or cruel, without a Oer. 
Sueh is the life of Euphelia, and ſuch it is Soars Lins 
_ ence, nor called 8 the deſtinies to cut my thread ; but I 

have fincerely reſolved not to condemn myſelf to ſuch another 
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for a month to come, I have not yet declared agajalt i 


ſummer, nor too haſtily to Hatter myſelf with happineſs. Yet. 
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themſelves ſo much at eaſe as in ſolitude, and cannot but 


pect it to be ſome way or other 65 own fault, that, without 5 


great pain, either of mind or body, 


in a dead calm, for yant of fome external impulle. I ſhall 


therefore think you a benefaQor to our ſex, if you will . | 


me the art of living alone; for Iam confident that 3 thouſan 
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I have heard, Mr. Rambler, of thoſe who neyer e 
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8 | am thus weary of myſelf; - 
that the current of youth ſtagnates, and that I am Wa . 
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_ anda thouſand and. a thouſand ladies, who affect to talk with 
ecitaties of the pleaſures of the country, are, in reality, like 
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me, ele ß for the winter, and wiſhing to be delivered from 
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„ ON Flumine perpetuo torrens ſolet acrius ire, JT 
Vea tamen bac brevis elt, ils perennis aqua—Oviv. 
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Og In courſe impetuous ſoon the torrent dries, s 
*  * The brook a conſtant peaceful ftreani ſupplies —F.'Lewis: 
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FT is obſetved by thoſe who have written on the conſtitution © 
of the human body, and the original of thoſe diſeaſes by 
Which it is afflicted, that every man comes into the world mor- 
bid; that there is no temperature ſo exactly regulated but that 
lone humour is fatally predominant, and thatweare generally 
impregnated, ic. our firſt entrance upon life, with the ſeeds tk 
That malady, which, in time, ſhall bring us fo the grave. 
Tus remark has been extended by others to the intellectual 
faculties. Some that imagine themſelves to have looked with 
more than common. penetration into human nature, have en- 
deavoured to perſuade us, that each man i born with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purpoſes, and with deſires unals 
ferably determined to particular objects, from which the atten- 
kin cannot be long diverted, and which alone, as 4 fan well 
or ill purſued, mult produce the praſe or blame, the happiness 
.. of milery, of his future life. Ton 8 
This poſition has not, indeed, been hitherto proved with . 
_ . Nirength proportionate to the affurance with which it has beet 
advanced, and, perhaps, will never gaitr much prevalence by | 
JJ er IH „ 
If ce doctrine of innate ideas be itſelf diſputable, there 
ſtems to be little hope of eſtabliſhing an opinion, which ſup-⸗ 
_ poles that even complications of ideas have been given us at 
our birth, and that we are made by nature ambitious, or co 
vetous, before we know the meaning of either power of, , 
money: : 7 | | | Þ RT . Ft 8 - 
: Vet as every ſtep in the progreffioti of exiſtence changes our 
/ - Þ6fition with reſpect to the things about us, ſo as to lay us 
open to new aſſaults and particular dangers, and ſubjects us to 
inconveniences from which any other fituation is exempt; as a 
publick or a private life, youth and age, wealth and poverty, 
have all ſome evil tloſely adherent, Which tannot wholly be 
eſcaped but by quitting the ſtate to which it is annexed, and 
ſubmitting to the incumbrances of ſome other condition ; ſo it 
Einflof be denied that every difference. in the ſtructure of the 
mind has its advantages and its wants; and that failures and 
defects, inſeparable from 'humanity, however the powers of 
JJ 8 underſtanding 
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nnderſtanding be extended or contracted, there will-on one fidg 
— 44 1 . N ET. | 1 F It k 
or the other always be an avenue to error and mil | 


There ſeem to' be ſome fouls fuited to great, and othets ta 


little employments; ſome formed to foar aloft, and take" in 
wide views, and others to grovel on the gre a and cotfine 


| their nogard to a narrow ſphere. ., Of theſes the ohe is always i =» 
danger of becoming uſeleſs by a. daring negligence, the other 


by a ſeru nis ſolicitude , the one collects many ideas, but 
confuſed and indiſtinct; the other is buſſed in minute aceu-⸗ 
2 LED F r CL SE > ed a FY 
Ya but without compaſs and without dignity, 
The general error of thoſe who 3 eſs. powerful and ele- 


extent, and; flatter themſelves. too ,hafhly. with ſucceſs ; the 
feel their own force to be great, and, by the complacency with 
Boba Loh Eng; {urveys hunielf, imagine it ſtill greater; they 
therefore ok out for undertakings worthy of their abilities, 


2 


and engage in them! with 157 Reels precaiition, for they uma- 


gine that without premeditated meaſures, 'they ſhall be able ts 


a 


_ confider all prudential maxims: as below their regard, to treds 
with contempt” thoſe ſecurities. and tefources which! others 
know themſelves obliged to provide, and diſdain to accomphlith 
their purpoſes by eſtabliſhed means, and common gradations. 

Precipitation, thus incited by the pride of intelle&ual ſupe- 
Tiotity, is very fatal to great deſigns. The reſolution of the 
Lombak is ſeldom equal to the yehemence of the charge. "He 
that meete with an "6ppofirion which he did' not en per, loſes 
his courage. The Violence of his firſt onſet is Tucteeded by a 


1 


— 


tention to more pleafing objects, and habiruares hig Imaging- 
tion to öther entertamments, till, by flow degree he quits 
his firſt parſvit, and ſuffers ſome other project t6 ike pen en 
of his thoughts, in which the fame ardour of mind promiles 


him again certain ſacceſs, and which diſappointments of the 
fame kind 'tompet him to abandon, 7 OD 
2 Thus too much yigour in the beginning of an undertaking, 


often intercepts and preyents the ſteadineſs and 1 
always neceſfary in thè conduct of a complicated ſcheme, where 


many intereſts are to be connected, many movements ta he 


adjuſted, and the joint effort of diſtinct and independent powers 


to be directed to a ſingle er In all important events 
which have been ſuddenly k | ce 
the agent Father than reaſon; and, therefore, however thoſe, 


* 


who ſeemed to preſide in the tranſaction, may have been cele- 


prated by ſuch as loved or feared them, ſucceeding times have 
| ; ; 5 g 8 : . 0 * 3 0 wo ES * F bo 78 | 
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vated underftapdings, is, that they form ſchemes of too great 


Und expedients in all difficulties, They are naturally apt ta 


falling and unconqyerdble latiguor ; milcartiage makes um 

fearful of giying way to new hopes; and the contemplation" of 

an attertipt, in which he has fallen below his own Expedtations, . 

is painful and vexations 3 he therefore Decora Unis his ate 
A 


brought” to paſs, chance hag been 


_ — . = 
- Y _ WY) => & 


Ws. + 
* 


| Þ ) + Are inſtances of els fore rl 
_ verahce: it is by this that the Sony betomes a pyram I, an 
[ with. canals, If a man was to 


vet thoſe petty „ a iuceſſantly continue 9, 9 75 : 


orficulties, and mountains ate levelled, a 


It is therefore of the utmofſ Knpaftancs, that thoſe who ha 
iny intention of deviating from the beaten roads of WE, an 
8 2 reputation ſuperior to names hourly ſwept away 


a I 


fig their ſpirit, the power of perfiſting in their 


qy re the att of lapping What they cabnot batter, and the ha ot 


F vanquiſhing obſtinate refiſtance by obſlinate attacks. 


 Uations, and proceed by jnit degrees to the pannacles of truth 

I direfted by the great Philoſapher of France to begin by 
Uoubting of his on exiſtence, In like manner, whoever would. 
complete any arduous and intricate enterprize, Mould, as ſoan 
_ 3s ia pagination can cool after the firſt blaze of hope, plage 


34 


£ 


before his own. eyes oe ' poſſible embaraſiment that may re». - 
Te mould firſt queſtion the probability of 


| _ * 1 preg to 55 5 the objections 1 he 
Has raiſed, It is proper, fays old Markham, to exerciſe you 
| horſe on the more inconvetiicnt ide of the courſe, that if he 
would, in the race, be foreed upon it, he may not be difcoy- 


— 


raged ; and Horace adviſes his poctical friend to conſider 


 Evefy day 28 the laſt which he ſhall enjay, becauſe that will 
nt ways give pleaſure which we. receive beyond our hopes, If 
larm ourſelves beforehand with more difficulties than 25 5 


We a 
really find, we ſhall be animated by unexpected facility w 
735 Jour Þpirit ; and if we find our cautions and fears juſtified 


y the conſequences, there will however ha pen nothing againſt 


hich provifion has not deen made, no Judden ſhock will be 
Feceived, nor will the main ſcheme be difconcerted, „ 


There ing indeed, fome danger left he that 100 fcrupuloufly' 

balabces 3 and too Perſpicaciouſly farsi * 5 
d remain always in a ſtate of inaction, without ven» 

turing upon attempts on which he may perhaps ſpend his la- T1 


Ces, ſhou 


dour 


tz 
- 


* 


y time among the refuſe of fame, ſhould add t5 their reaſon, _ 


Te ftuxtont who World build his knowledge on folid forge | 
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3 hs 388 advantage. But previous deſpondence i is not 3 ö 
fault of thoſe for. whom this e ay is deßigned ; they who n 


uire to be warned againſt precipitation, will not Tuſfer md e 
fear to. intrude into their contemplations than is neceſſary to 
a 4 he effervelcence of an Agitared fancy," As Des Cartes 


has Kindly ſhewn how a man may prove to himſelf his own ex- 


iſtence, once he can be | preyaile ? upon ro-queſtion it, ſo the 


ardent and adventurous ll not he long withont finding ſome = | 
plauſible extenuation of the greateſt difficulties,” Such, ande, 


is the uncertainty of all human affairs, that ſecurity and deſpair. 


ure equal follics, and 1x it is preſiimptionabd artogance'to-anti=. 


"MH cipate;trium phs, it is weal neſs and cowardice to prognoſticate 
5 _ miſearria wh. The numbers that have been topped in their 


career of happineſs, are Tufficieht"to ſhew the "uncertainty of . | 


human are ght ; but there are not wanting contraty inſtanees 
- of ſuch ſucceſs obtained againſt all appearances, as may war- 
0] Tant the boldeſt flights e of e if th oy” AFC by yn- 
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ſtrong an impreſſion on me; that 1 remember it every word ; 


and if you are not - hs Apel, _ whoa Toke; the Telation : 


ol it 42 follows. 


Methought I Mak in the midſt of a very N ſet of 


company, and extremely delighted in attending to à lively 
converſation, when on a ſudden I perceived one of the moſt 


ſhocking figures imagination can frame, advancing. towards me. 
She was dreſt in black, her ſkin was contracted into a thouſand” 


_ wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, and her complexion 


pale and livid as the countenance of death. Her looks were 


filled with terror and unrelenting ſeverity, and her hands armed 


with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, with a 
horrid frown; and a voice that chilled my very blood, ſhe bid i 


ee follow her. 1 9 ne . led ae e ragged. 
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1 beſet with briars and thorns, into a deep folitary valley, 


ſeteps; her peltilential breath infected the air with malignant 


= | 5 through the foreſt, from every 1 gee the night-raven _ 
is _ uttered his dreadful note, and the proſpect was filled with de- 


d only very ſenſe o 
b everlaſting exerciſe of fighs and fear? 


fu 


z 


te perſtition, ſhe is tha child of Diſcontent, and her followers 


© are Fear and Sorrow. Thus different as we are, ſhe hae 


« often the inſolence to aſſume my name and character, and 


„ ſeduces unhappy mortals to think us the Tame, till the; at . 
length, drives them to the borders of Deſpair, that dread» | 


„ ful abyſs into which you were juſt 8 10 Suk: F 
Look round and ſurvey the various 


e meant for the abode of miſery and pain. For what end Bas 


e the laviſh hand of Providence diffuſed fuch innumerable 


- 


| r various orders of 
„ delights”?  --- EI ef 


+ erciſes of ſaints and heroes? | 5 
„The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,” anſwered 


ſhe mildly, do not confift in unbounded indulgence, or lux: 
_ * urious eaſe, in the tumult of paſſions, the languor of indo» - 
© lence or the fitter of light amuſements. Lielding to ime 
* moral pleaſure corrupts the mind, living to animal and 
„ trifling ones debaſes it; both in their degree diſqualify it 
4 for its genuine good, and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. 


„ Whoever would be really happy muſt make the diligent and 


regular exerciſe of his ſuperior powers his chief attention, 

F his Maker, expreſſiug good-will 
* to his fellow creatures, cultivating inward rectitude. 10 
„his lower faculties he muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will - 


adoring the perfections o 


by refreſhing him, invigorate his nobler purſuits. In the 


% 


„ all the human race has cauſe to be; muſt uſe the regimen of 
%a ſtricter ſelf-government. - Whoever has been guilty of vo- 
* luntary exceſſes, muſt patiently ſubmit both to the painful 

* werkings of nature, and needful ſeverities of medicine, in 

» , Eee Code 2 


: - q 


— 


Lock row auties of the globey, 
which heaven has deſtined for the ſeat of human race, a 4 
% confider whether a World thus exquiſitely framed could be 


« inceflantly, from lower degrees of . to higher! TREE: © 


A. 


regions inhabited by angelick natures, unmingled felicity 
for ever blooms, joy flows'there with a perpetual and abyn- 
dant ſtream, nor needs there any mound to check its courſes _ 
* Beings conſcious of a frame of mind originally diſeaſed, as 
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erde to his cure, Still be is intitled to a moderate are of 

Whatever alleviating accommodations this fair manſion of his, 

&« merciful. parent affords, conliſtetit with his 3 And 
in proportion as this recovery advances, 'the livelieſt joy will _ 

„ ſpring” from his ſecret. ſenſe of an amended and improving 


„ heart. So far from the horrors of deſpair is the condition 
even of the guilty.  Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought 
of the gulph into which thou waſt but now going to plunge. 
While the moſt faulty have ever encouragement to amend, 
the more. innocent ſoul will be ſupported with ſtill ſweeter 
© confolations under all its experience of human infirmities 3 
„ ſupported by the gladdening aſſurances that every fincere 
_ © endeayour to out-grow them, ſhall be affifted, accepted and 


. «. rewarded, To ſuch. a one the lowlieſt felf-abaſement is but 


&. 2. deep-laid foundation for the moſt elevated hopes; ſince 
** they who faithfully examine and acknowledge what they are, 

* ſhall, be enabled under my conduct to become what they 
<*defire. The chriſtian and the hero are inſeparable; and to 
< aſpirings of unaſſuming truſt, and filial confidence, are ſex 
'6 no bounds. * To him who is animated with a view of obtain- | 
« jng approbation from the Sovereign of the univerſe, no dif- 


„ ficult is inſurmountable. Secure in this purſuit of every 5 


e ese td 


needtul aid, his conflict with the ſevereſt F and trials, is 
little more than the vigorous exerciſes of a mind in health, 
His patient dependance on that providence which looks 
through all eternity, his filent refignation, his ready ac- 
commodation of his thoughts and behaviour to its inſcrutable 
ways, 1s at once the moſt excellent fort of ſelf-denial, and - 
ſource. of the moſt exalted tranſports, Society is the true 
here of human virtue. In ſocial, active lite, dificulties  - 
will perpetually be met with; reſtraints of many kinds will 

be nece{y ; and ftudying to behave right in reſpect of theſs 


s is a diſcipline of the human heart, uſeful to others, and im- 


 * proving to iticlf... Suffering is no duty but where it is neceſ- 

« tary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor pleaſure a crime, 
but where it ſtrengthens the influence of bad inclinations, or 

« leflens the generous activity of virtue. The happineſs al- 

„ lotred to man in his preſent ſtate is indeed faint and low, 

„ compared with his immortal proſpects, and noble capacities; 
„but yet, whatever portion of it the diſttibuting hand of 
Heaven offers to each individual, is a needful ſupport and 
_ 4 refreſhment for the preſent moment, ſo far as it may not 


: * 


e hinder the attaining lis final deitinationg, 


e Return then with me from continual miſery to moderate 
„ enjoyment, and grateful alacrity. Return from the con- 


e tracted views of ſolitude tg the proper duties of a relative 
e and dependent being. Religion is not confined to Cells and 
& cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement, Theſe are the 

„ . . 
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4 gloomy doctrines of Superftition,' by which ſhe endeavours* 
to break thoſe chains of ' benevolence aud ſocial affection, 
that link the welfare of every particular with that of the 

__ * whole. Remember that the greateſt honour you can pay to 
* the Author of your being is by ſuch a chearful behaviour, as 

__ <' diſcovers a mind fatisfed with his difpenfſations,” RE, 

Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and 1 was going to expreſs 
my acknowledgments for her. diſcourſe, when a ring of bells 
from the neighbouring village, and a new riſen fun darting his 
beams through my windows, awaked me. . 
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Nux. 45, TUESDAY, Avcvsr 21, 1750. 
Het peyern yitudlau owhigie, 
Dla yurnmys ardgea uh dixordln, _ 
No Hh,j,i x Ente. 
| "This is the chief felicity of life, © © 5 : ST, 
That concord fmile on the connubial bed . + 
But now tis hatred all. 


oon, in the differtations which you have given us 


on Marriage, very Juſt cautions are laid down againſt the 
common cauſes of infelicity, and the veceſſity of having, in 


inculcated; yet 1 cannot think the ſubje& ſo much exhauſt 
but that a little reflection would preſent to the mind man 


that important choice, the firſt regard to virtue, is 3 | 
y 


queſtions, in the diſcuſſion of which great numbers are inte- 


reſted, and many precepts. which deſerve to be more particu- 


_ - larly and forcibly inipreſſed;- 


Lou ſeem, like moſt of the writers that have gone before 
ou, to have allowed, as àn unconteſted principle, that Mar- 
riage is gentrally. unhappy : but I know not whether a man who 
_ Proteflesg. to think for himſelf, and concludes from his on ob- 

_ 1ervations, does not depart from his character when he follows 

the crowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims without recall» 

ing them to a new examination, N when they compriſe 
ſa wide a circuit of life, and include ſuch variety of circum- 


ſtances. As T have an equal right with others to give my opt» + 


on of the objects about me, and a better title to determine 
1 Het Concerning 
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concerning that ſtate which I have tried, than many who tax 
dt it without experience, I am unwilling to by rettrained by. | 
mere authority from advancing what, I believe, an accurate 
view of the world will confirm, that marriage is not commonlx 
unhappy, otherwiſe than as life is unhappy; and that moſt of 
thoſe who, complain of connubial miſeries, have as much ſatis- 
faction as their nature would have admitted, or their conduct 
procured in any other condition . 
It is, indeed, common to hear both ſexes repine at their 
change, relate the happineſs of their earlier years, blame the 
folly and raſhneſs of their own choice, and warn. thoſe whom - 
they lee coming into the world againſt the ſame precipitance * 
and infatuation. But it is -to be rememhered, that the days 
© which they ſo much wiſh to cal} back, are the days not only _ 
of cehibazy but of youth, the days of novelty and improve- + | 
ment, of ardour and of hope, of health and vigour of body, _ . 
of gaiety and lightneſs of heart. It is not eaſy to ſurround © 
life with any circumſtances in which youth will not be delight- - 
ful; and 1 am afraid that whether married or unmarried, we 
ſhall find the veſture of terreſtrial exiſtence more heavy and 
) : 
That they cenſure themſelves: for the indiſcretion of their 
choice, is not a ſutficient proof that they have choſen ill, ſince 
we ſee the ſame diſcontent at every other part of life which we 
. cannot change. Converſe with almoſt any man, grown old 
#} | in a profeſſion, and you will find him regretting that he did 


1 


Ul not enter into ſome different courſe, to which he too late finds _ 

41 his genius better adapted, or in which he diſcovers that wealth 

=_ and honour are more eaſily attained, * The merchant,” ſays 

14 HForace, * ebvies the ſoldier, and the ſoldier recounts the feli- 

| | e city of the merchant ; the lawyer, when his clients haraſs 

1 „ him,” calls out for the quiet of the countryman; and the 
„ countryman, when buſineſs calls him to town, proclaims 

| that there is no happineſs but amidſt opulence and crowds.” 

[ Every man recounts the inconveniences of his own ſtation, 

| and thinks thoſe of any other leſs, becauſe he has not felt them, 

i Thus the married praiſe the eaſe and freedom of a fingle ftate; 


| | 

= and the fingle fly to marriage from the wearineſs of ſolitude. - . 
11 From all our obſervations we may collect with certainty, that 
| 


miſery is the lot of man, but cannot diſcover in what particular 
1B Condition it will find moſt alleviations ; or whether all externa! 
= appendages are not, as we uſe them, the cauſes either of good, 
# „ 3 „ x | 
=—_ . Whoever feels great pain naturally hopes for eaſe from 


4 


1 change of poſture; he changes it, and finds himſelf equally 


14 tormented: and of the ſame kind are the expedients by which 
bil - we endeavour to obviate or elude thoſe uneaſineſſes, to which 
Wa mortality will always be ſubject. It js not likely that the 
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. 
Wives and huſbands are, indeed, inceſſantly complainmg 


. 


4 he 


2 


bers, whom the death of their partners has ſet free from it, 


entering it again. 


of each other; and there would be reaſon for imagining that 


almoſt every houſe was infeſted with perverſeneſs or oppreſſion 


beyond human ſufferance, did we not knom upon how ſmall 
occaſions ſome minds burſt out into lamentations and be- 


proaches, and how naturally every animal revenges his ain 


upon thoſe who happen to be near, without any nice examina- 


tion of its cauſe. We are always willing to fancy ourſelves 
within a little of happineſs, and when, with repeated efforts, _ 
we canngt reach it, perſuade ourſelbes that it is inter ted by. 
an ill aired mate, 2 3 

would be our own fault that it was not removed. 

|  Anatomiſts have often remarked, that though ont diſeaſes 


ce, if we could find any other ohſtacle, it 


of 
- 


are ſufficiently numerous and'fevere, yet when we ehquire into 
the ſtructure of the body, the tenderneſs of ſome parts, the 
minuteneſs of others, and the immenſe multiplicity of animal 


f unctions that muſt concur. to the healthful and vigarous :exer- 
eiſe of all our powers, there appears reaſon to wonder rather , 
that we are preſerved fe long, than that we periſh ſo ſoon, and 
that our frame ſubſiſts for a ſingle day, or hour, without dif 
order, rather than that it ſhould be broken or obſtructed by 


violence of accidents, or length of time. - 


* 0 


The ſame reflection ariſes in my mind, upon obſervation of 


_—_— 


the manner in which marriage is frequently contracted. When 


I I fee the avaricious and crafty taking companions to their ta- 
bless, and their beds, without any enquiry, but after farms and 


money; or the giddy. and thoughtleſs uniting themſelves; for 


- life ta thoſe whom they have only ſeen by the light of tapers 


at a ball; when parents make articles for their children, with- 

Ke enquiring after their conſent; when ſome marry for heirs . 
to diſappoint their brothers, and others throw themſelves into 
the arms of thoſe whom they do not love, becauſe they have 


found themſelves rejected where they were more ſolieitoys to 
_ © pleaſe; when ſome marry becauſe their ſervants cheat them, 


tome becauſe they ſquander their own, money, ſome becauſe 


their houſes are peſtered with company, ſome becauſe they will _ 
live like ether people, and ſome only becauſe they are fick of 


themſelves, I am not fo much inelined to wonder chat marriage 


is ſometimes unhappy, as that it appears ſo little loaded with 
calamity ; and cannot but conclude that ſociety has ſomething. 
in itſelf eminently agreeable to human nature, when I find its 


ompamon can 


4 . 
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hardly over-balance them. 
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933 great tliat even the ill choice of 


Buy the ancient cuſtom of the Muſcovites,” 


men never ſaw each other till they were joined bexond the 
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married fate is eminently miſerable; ſihce we ſee ſuch num ; 
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power of parting. It may be ſuſpected, that by this method 
many unſuitable matches were produced, and many tempers 
aſſociated that were not qualified to give pleaſure to each other. 
Vet, perhaps, among a people fo little delicate, where the pau- 
city of gratifications, and the uniformity of lite gave no oppgr- 
runity for imagination to interpoſe its Objections, there was 
not much danger of capricious diſlike, aud while they felt nei- 
ther cold nor hunger they or yo live quietly together, without 
any thought of the defects of one another, © 
Amongſt us, whom knowledge has made nice, and affluence 
_ wanton, there are, indeed, more. cautions requiſite. to ſecure 
_ tranquillity ; and yet if we (obſerve the manner in which thoſe 
converſe, who have fingled out each other for marriage, we 
mall, perhaps, not think that the Ruſſians loſt much by their 
reſtraint. For the whole endeavour of both parties, during 
the time of courtſhip, is to hinder themſelves from being known, 
and to diſguiſe their natural temper, and real deſires, in hypo- 
critical imitation, ſtudied compliance, and continued affecta - 
tion. From the time that their love is avowed, neither ſees 
the other but in a maſk, and the cheat is managed often on 
both ſides with ſo much art, and diſeovered afterwards. with ſo 
much abruptneis, that each bas reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome 
trans formation has happened on the wedding: night, and that 
by a b impoſture one has been courted, and another 
Married. %%% ⁵ĩ dd (88 
I defire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to queſtion all who 
hall hereatrer come to you with matrimonial complaints, con- 
cerning their behaviour in the time of courtſhip, and inform 
them that they are neither to wonder nor repine, when a con- 
tract begun with fraud has ended in diſappointment. 
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' Genus, et proavos et quæ non fecimus ip, 
Vix ea noſtra voco.— - e + 
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Niought from my birth or anceſtors I cl amm 
All is my own, my honour and my ſhame. 
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5 8 I find that you have paid ſo. much rgeard to my 
complaints, as to publiſh them, I am inclined by vanity, 
dr gratitude, 10 continue our correſpondence; and, indeed, 
. Ls . without 
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without either of theſe motives, am glad of an opportunity to 
write, for am not accuſtomedꝭ to keep in auy thing that ſwells . -* | 


* 
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my heart, and have here none with whom I can freely cons, 
verſe. While I am thus employed, ſome tedious hour Wil 
in, of nn and when I return to watch the clock, I -ſhall find 
that 1 have diſburdened myſelf of part of the dy- * 


4 
* 


fideration'of any thing but my own convenience ; and, not to 
conceal from you my real ſentiments, the little time which 1 
have ſpent, againſt my will, in ſolitary meditation, has not 
much contributed to my veneration for authors. I have nor 
ſufficient reaſon to * an that, with all your ſplendid proſeſ- 
fions of wiſdom, and ſeeming regard for truth, you have verx 
little ſincerity; that you either write wat you do not think, 
and willingly: impoſe upon mankind; or that you take no care 
to think right, but while you ſet up yourſelves as guides mil- 
lead your followers by eredulity, or negligence; that you-pro- | 
dude to the publick Whatever notions you can regs mains - 
tain, or elegantly expres} without enquiring whether they are 
jiuſt; and tranſeribe hereditary: falſhoods! from old authors, 
perhaps as ignorant and careleſs as'yourſelvesc 7s on HG 


Fou may, perhaps wonder that I expreſsmyſelf, With o 


1 
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much acrimony on a „eee women are ſuppoſed to 
have very little intereſt; and you are likely enough, for I have e 
ſeen many inſtances of the faucineſs of ſcholars, to tell me, 
that T am more properly employed in playing with my kittens, 
than in giving myſelf aits of criticiſm, and — — the learned. 
But you are miſtaken if you imagine tfiat I am to be intimi- 
dated by your contempt, or ſilenced by your reproofs, As 1 
_ read, I have a right to judge; as I am injured; Thave a right -- 
26 complain; and theſe privileges, which I have purchaſed at 5 
ſo dear à rate, I ſhall not eaſiſy be perſuaded ta reg, 8 
To read has, indeed, never been my buſineſs; hut as there 
are Hours of leiſure in the moſt active life, I have paſſed the 
ſuperfluities of times Which the diverſions of the ton left 
upon my hands, in turning over à large collection of tragedies - 
and romances, where, amongſt other ſentiments, common to 
all authors of this claſs, I have found" almoſt every page filled 
with the charms and happineſs of a country life; that life: to 
which every ſtateſman in che higheſt elevation of his proſperity 
is contriving to retire; that life to Which every tragick heroine - 
nn ſome ſcene or other wiſhes to have been born, andewhich is 
repreſented às a certain refuge from folly, from anxiety, from 
paüaſſion, and froin gilt mm,‚ R T·P-mPW- 8 
It was, umpoſſible to read fo many paſfionate exglamations, 
and ſoothing deſcriptions,” without! feeling ſome: defire to en, 
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the ſtate in which all this felicity was to be enjoyed; ang 
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were neceſſity: of eſeaping 


remem 
| _ they not committed ſomewhat that might Mees their _ 
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aunt,” and expected tat by-ſome unknown influence, 1 nor Rl 
find "all hopes and fears jealouſies and competitions, yamdh 
from my heart upon 8 the.ſeats. of apnocence 
and tranquillity4 that L. ſhould- ſleep ip halcyon.bowers,. and 
wander in elyfian-gardens,; where I ſhould meet, with nothin 
but the fofthnels' of | 6:50 the candoux of. licity, ane 
eee Lſhould fee. xca e N 
vereiguty over life, without any, interruption from ęniy, 
__ avarices orambition, and very day 3 ſuch be . 
5 ab The e eee ould; 2 11 85 215 5 


: boy Without wo nt ew . that of 
5 to London.. 20 7 47 Jet 50 ditt: 
Haig er format letter, 


5 ſelf more aequainted with the a and inh⸗ 
Rea win now! no» dodger an abſolute KIANgECT. 
Ferſation and employmente, but: am far ram e 5 
tem more"intiocence or viſdons than in, the ſentiments or 
r of-thoſe:wvith whom I have paſſed more hearful ang 
- more faſhionable: hure eie 2 . 10 B 
It is eon eo reproach thecten · tab le, and the ee : 


giving opportunities and n 19;{candal,,. 
— from /uhie cha LOTS ho 5 dere 
7 45 Favour of the modiſn pratt it. if pat, by princi- 
1 I. E NI 
ple, we are at leaſt by aceident, leſs: ge famatiph than 
the country ladies, For! havi — dumbers t. obſerve 
Au eenfurey» we are commonly, content t0 charge then Ty 
with their own faults. an follies, zand feldam Igite way to n 
- volencey- but ſueh as ariſes from ſomę injury or affront, real or 
4 offered to: ourſelyes. But i in theſe. diſtant. p ene 
1 here the ſame «families inhabit the ſame houſes from age to 
Atze, they tranſmit and reoount the faults of à whole {ucceſſion. 
1. have been informed: how every e neighbourhpood 
hf was originally got, and find, if 1 may. e beten 
7 me, that there is nat a fingle -ACTe, if Er 
owner. I have been told of intrigues ELIE beaus. "7 toaſts 
3 chat have been now three centuries in their, quiet graves, * 
am oten- entertained with traditionazy; ſcandal on . of 
hoſe names chere wonid haue: been no ad 


en or n+ bas di Sidibe i 2 
date In one of my viſits, I; happened to. commend, the and 

"pes a young lady, who had juſt left. the nanny 3 
e matrons looked with, +13 
* aud elder aſked me whether ad ee Fay = 


 dys.grandmether had à great 
_ attendant on Anna Bullen, an 
muck a favouriteof the king. r, h 
If once there — wquarrel between the principal per- 
ſorts of two famiſies, the malignity is wontinned without- end, 
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picture of Henry the eighth, You imagine that I did not 
unmediately perceive: propriety of the queſtion, but after 
having watted a while for information,-1-was told that the 
1 chat was an 


and it is cnmon for old maids to falt our about forhe election, 


EF / 4 


ia which their grandfathers were competitors; the heart-burn- 


ings of *the civil war are not yet extinguiſhed ; there are two 


families in the neighbourhood, who have deſtroyed each others 
Tres pon by do Philip and Mar 


came of an inundation,” which Had injü ie plantations of- a 
worthy gentleman, one of the hearts fematked, with exulta- 


tion, that he might no have ſome notion of the, ravages com- 


mitted by His anbeſtors in their retreat from Boſ worth. 
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te quæ me, ut hoc ipſum permitterem, induxit, non ideo tamen velim 
durior ſieri: nec ignore, alios hujuſmodi caſus nihil amplius vocare quam 
damnum: eoque ſibi magnos homines & ſapientes videri. Qui an magni 
_ . -  Japienteſque fint, neſcio: homines non ſunt, Hominis eſt enim affici” 
dolore, ſentire : reſiſtere tamen, & ſolatia admittere; non ſolatiis- non 
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Theſe proceedings haye ed me ſome corfort in my diſtreſs; notwiths 
- ſanding which, I am diſpirited, and-unhinged by the ſame motives 
__ _ of humanity that induc e to grant ſuch indulgences. However, I 5 
no means with to become leſs ſuſceptible of tenderneſs. I know theſe 
"kind of misfortunes would be eſtimated by other perſons only as common 
loſſes, and from ſuch ſenſations they would conceive e great and 
wiſe men, I ſhall not determine either their greatneſs or their wiſdom ; 
but Lam certain they have no humanity... It is the part of a man to be 
affected with grief; to feel ſorrow, at the'fame time, that he is to reſiſt 


t, and to admit of comfort=—— — ERL oF OnRERY, 
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aer cud e State 
1 it may be obſerved, that they naturally haſten towards 
their own extinction by inciting and quickening the attainment 
of their objects. Thus fear urges our flight, and deſire ani- 
mates our progreſs; and if there are ſome which perhaps ma: 
be indulged fill they out- grow the good appropriated, to their 
__- Jatisfation, as it is frequently obſerved of avarice and ambi- 
tion, yet their immediate tendency is to ſome means of happi- 
neſs really exifting, and generally within the proſpect. The 
miſer always imagines that there is a certain ſum that will fill 
his heart to the brim; and every ambitious man, like king 
Pyrrhus, has an acquiſition in his thoughts that is to terminate 
his labours, after which he ſhall paſs the reſt of his life in caſe 
)))) ꝙỹ / TXT 
Sorrow js perhaps the only affection of the breaſt that can 
be excepted from this general remark, and it/ therefore deſerves 
the particular attention of thoſe who have aſſumed the arduous 
oyince of preſerving the balance of the mental conſtitution, 
The other paſſions are diſeaſes indeed, but they neceſſarily dis 
rect us to their proper cure, A man at once feels the pain, 
and knows the medicine, to which he is carried with greater 
_ haſte as the evil which requires it is more excruciating, and 
cures himſelf by unerring inſtin&, as the wounded ſtags of 
Crete are related by Ælian to have recourſe to vulnerary herbs, 
But for ſorrow there is no remedy provided by nature; it is 


oy 


often occaſioned by accidents irreparable, and dwells upon 
objects that have loft or changed their exiſtence ; it ares 


— 


© ohio 
what it cannot hope, that the Taws'of th# univerſe en Bs = 
repealed ;"thar the” dead would return, "or tHe pat ould be 
| Sprrowy is not that regret for Hegſitehce'of error which may = 
; azithate us to filture care or acki, or that” repentance of WM 


_ crimes for which, however, irreyocable, our Creator has 1 
miled to accept it as an atonement, ; the. Pain which ariſes 4 . 
theſe cauſes has very falutary effects, and" is every hour ente ns | 
_ nuating itſelf by the reparation of thoſe miſcarriages that 3 
* duce it. Sorrow is properly that ſtate of the mind in whith © | 


5 our defires are fixed upon the paſt, Without Jö —„˙ 
's The future, an inceſſant wiſh that ſoggething were otherwiſe — _ =—_ 
1 5 | than it has heen, a tormenting and e mint of fome en⸗ 

Joyment or poſſeſſion which we have lo , and which no enges. i 

vours can poffibly regains Into ſuch anguif many haye funk ' -. 

upon ſome ſudden diminution of their fortune, an unexpected - 

_ blaſt of their reputation, or the loſs of children or of tnends, 

They have ſuffered all ſenſibility of pleafure to be deſtroyeg 


by a fingle blow, have given up for ever the hopes of ben. 
ring any other objeft in the room of that which they ; laments, 
religned their lives to 'gloggs and deſpondency, and worn then 
ſelves out in unayailing miſery, x. . 
_ __ Yet” ſo much is this paſſion the natural epſequence of n... 
derneſs and endearment, that, however painful and however = 
uſeleſs, it is juſtly reproachful not to feel it on fottie 8 55 —_ 
the | 


and ſo widely and conftantly has it always prevailed, that 
laws of ſome nations, and the cuſtgms of others, Hape limited 
a time for the externaf appearatices of grief cauſed by the diflge 
lution of cloſe alliances, and the breach of domeſtick union, 
It ſeems determined,” by the general ſufftage of "mankind, 
that ſorrow is to à certain Point laudable, as 1 offspring of 
love, or at leaſt pardonable as the effect of Feakneſs - but that 
it ought not to be ſuffered to increaſe by indulgence, but mat 
give way, after a ftated time, to focial duties, and the come 
mon avocations of life, It is at firſt unavoidable; and theres 
fore muſt be allowed, whether with or without our choice wy 


may afterwards be admitted as a decent and affectionate tel. 
mony of kindneſs and eſteem; ſomething will be'extorted by n 


Py N 


nature, and loinething- may be given to the world: But 3 
beyond the burſts of e or tlie forms of ſolemnity, is not 
only uſeleſs, but culpable; for we have no right to ere, 
to the vain longings of affectjon, that time which” Provigenees 
allows us for the taſk of our ee ee JV 
et it too often happens that ſorrow; this lawfully enter. 
ing, gains ſuch a firm 1 of the mind, that It is not 
afterwards to be ejeted' 


8 d; the mournful ideas, firſt violently ß 
impreſſed, and afterwards willingly receivech ſo wuch engroig 

ze attentiop, as to predominate” in every-thought, to darken 5 
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C about ys without emotion. „ 
$ An 9950 con 1 with this rule might, a: e 
| ſurely it would never 8 happi- 
10. e o much 2M to be afraid of lofing 
them, m oy or ever 1 ts gentle pleaſures of fym- 
path an 5 he myſt feel no meltin, fondneſs, no 
- | 4s of bepeyolence, | nor any. 5 ole NE "joys which 
matute annexes to the power of pl cafing aun n cal 
juſtly claim more tenderneſs than he 15 25 Twi eit Blk | 
| an par rr and watchful x I wk OYE 909 © 7 
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| doch as have more rata in theif heart; for who would by 5 
de friend of him, whom, with whateyer afliduity be may be 
MP and with whatever 2 © 120 d, his T. gene, will ED 
not ſuffer . 10 1 2 equal returns, A who, 5 5 ber hade 
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ue, ere purpoſe of lamentation be ee, 


Ie is ſurely ſuperfluous for age and weakneſs to tell their plain» 


dies ſtories; for pity preſuppoſes: ſympathy, and a little atren- | 


tion will ther them; that "thoſe who do not feel pain, ſeld 42 
| tid that it is felt;; - and a ſthort'recolle&tion will inform ;almo! 
every man, that he is only repaid the inſult which he has g's 


Aue BE may remember how often he has mocked; infirmity, _ 
"je 


Hitghed at its cautions, and cenſured its impatience, 
| '- The valetydjra tian race have made-the'care-of;health.rid 
Eulous, by ſuffering it to prevail over all other conſiderations, 


"ts the miſer Bas brought frugality into contempt, by permit- 

Hug the lobe of money not to ſhare, but to engroſs his mind: 
they both err alike, by confounding the means with the end; 

_ they graſp at health only to be well, as at money only to be: _ 
fich ; and forget that every terreſtrial advantage is chiefly va- 


luable, as it furniſhes abilities for the exerciſe"of virtue. 
Health is indeed ſo neceſſary to all the duties, as well as 
pleaſures of life, that the crime of ſquandering it is equal to 
-the folly ; and hie that for a ſhort gratification brings weakneſs 
duch diſeaſes upon himſelf, and for the pleaſure of a few years 
. paffed in the tümults e ir 
"Ebndemns the maturer and more ex 


„ 


erienced part of his life to 


the chamber and the couch, may be juſtly feproached, not 
only as a ſpendthrift of his own happineſs, but as a robber of 


_ »the-publick.;. as awrerch that has vo 8 diſqualified him- 
{elf for the buſineſs of his ſtation, and refuted thät part Which 
Providence affigns him in the general taſk of human nature, 


© There, are, perhaps; very few conditions more to be pitied 


 - -thari that of an active and elevated mirid, labouring under the 
weight of à diſtempered body; the time of ſuch a man is always 
or in forming ſchemes; Which a change of wind hinders him 


; from executing, his powers fame away in projects and in hope, 


and the day of action never arrives. He lies down delighted 


Too che arguments wfielt have been uſed againſt complaints 
Vader the miſeriestof Hife, the philoſophers have, I think, for- 
Set te add the ineredulity of thoſe to wWhom we recount gur 


ts f diverſion, and clamours of merriment, 


„ 


With the thoughts of to-morrow, pleaſes his ambition with the 


- Fame he ſhall-acquire,' or his benevolence with the good he ſhall 
7. Eotifere- But in the night the-ſkies.are overcaſt, the temper of 
tie air is changed, he wakes, in languor, impatience,” and dil- 
trations and has no longer any..wiſh but for eaſe, nor any at- 
tentionß but to miſery. It may be ſaid, that diſeaſe generally - 


begins that» equality which death completes; the diſtinckions 


unich ſet one man ſo much above another are very little per- 


Eeéired in the gloom of a ſick chamber, Where it will be Vain 


t expeck entertainment from the gay, or inſtruction from the 


Wiſe; where all human glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, 
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© | the feaſoner perplexed; and the here ſubdued ; Where the 
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- brighteſt of mortal. beings finds nothing left hn 


bigheſt and 
but the conſeiouſneſs of innodcen ede 8 
There is among the fragments of the Greek poets a ſhort. 
hymn to Health, in which her power of exalting the happineſs A 
of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune, and adding enjoy 
ment to poſſeſſion, is inculcated with ſo much force and beauty, 
Ty that no one, who has: ever languiſhed under the diſcomforts 
e andi infirmities of a lingering diſeaſe, can read it without feel- 
„ ing the images dance in his heart, and adding from his own. 
experience ne vigour to the wiſh, and from his on imagina- 
tion new colours to the picture. The particular occaſion of 
this little compoſition is not known, but it is probable that the 
author had been fick, and in the firſt raptufes of returning 
vigour addreſſed Health in the following manner 
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HEALTH, moſt venerable of the powers of heaven ! with thee may the re- 
maining part of my life be paſſed, nor do thou refuſe. to bleſs me with _ 
thy reſidence... For whateyer there is of beauty or of pleaſure in wealth, — 
in deſcendants, or in ſovereign command, the higheſt ſummit of human 
enjoyment, or in thoſe objects of defire which we: endeayour to chaſe 
into the toils of love; Whatever delight; or. whatever ſolace is granted 
by the celeſtials to ſoften- our fatigues, in thy preſence, thou parent ot 
happineſs, all thoſe joys ſpread out and flouriſh ;' in thy preſence blooms 
the ſpring of pleaſure, and without thee no man is pp. 
Such is, the power of Health, that without its co-operation 
every other comfort is torpid and lifeleſs, as the powers of ve. 
9 getation without the ſun. And yet this bliſs is commonly 
thrown away in thoughtleſs negligence, or in fooliſh experi- 
ments on our own ng, - we let it periſh without remem- 
| bring its value, or waſte it to ſhow how much we have to 
£ ' ſpare; it is ſometimes given up to the management of levity - 
5 and chance, and ſometimes ſold for the applauſe of jollity and 
b debaughery.. 7h | „„ VV 
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regard to him that ſhall direct them to haſten mo 
their wiſhes. Yet fince lovers of money are generally cool, 


5 KAN LE _ 
equally neglected, ans with e wack . coy, by 


| the votaries of buſineſs and the followers Ve pleaſure. 85 
men ruin the fabriek of their bodies by e ae revels, mt” ” 
- _ others by intemperate ſtudies; ſome batter it by exceſs, and 


others ſap it by inactivity. To the notly routꝰ of bacchanalian 


f 8 it 3 be to little purpoſe that adyice is offered, though 


| 1 Oles Bes 


3 to prove, that he loſes pleafure 


that are 'bufied in adding thouſands to es lands, pay much 
re flo 


wly to 
deliberate and thoughtful, they might ſurely conſider, that 


the greater good ought not to be ſacrificed to the leſs, Health _ 
1s. certainly more a. Fo than money, becauſe it is by health _ 
that money is procured ; but thouſands and millions are of 


ſmall avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of the gout, to 

repair the broken organs of ſenſe, or reſuſcitate the powers of 

digeſtion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil from which we natu⸗ 
rally fly; but let us not run from one e to een nor 


take ſhelter 1 in the arms of Aokieſs. 


* e quam e wthere in als; £ 
Nunc & pauperienty. & duros tolerare labores! oy 
9 . * 


For healthful indigence i in vain they pray, 1 125 
7 In queſt of wealth who Ny their lives away. my 


Thoſe who loſe weir health in an n irregular and pee 
Purſuit of literary accompliſhments, are yet leſs to be excuſed; 
or they ought to know that the body is not forced beyond its 


_— but with the Joſs of more vigour than is oportion- 75 
ate to the effect produced. Whoever takes up life - 5 


forehand, 
by depriving himſelf of reſt and refreſhment, muſt not only 


Pay back the hours, but pa y them back with uſury; and for 
the gain of a few months | 
to the liſtleſsneſs of languor, and the implacability of pain. 
They whoſe endeavour is mental excellence, will learn perhaps 
: oy ee how much it is endangered by diſeaſes of the body, 
5 pn” find that knowledge may eafily be loft in the ſtarts of me- 
oo the 1 15 eee and the en, of "> 


ut half enjoyed, muſt give up years 
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HE firſt motives of human actions are thoſe- appetites 


9 


which Providence has given to man, in common wd 


the reſt of the inbabitants of the earth. Immediately after our 
birth, thirſt and hunger incline us to the breaſt, which we 


3 inſtinct, like other young ereatures, and when we are 


ſatisfied, we expreſs our uneaſineſs by importunate and inceſ- 


ſant cries, till we have obtained a place or poſture proper for 


repoſe 


The next call that rouſes us from a ſtate of inaQivity, is that 


of our paſſions; we quickly begin to be fenfible of hope and 


fear, love and hatred; defire and averſion; theſe ariling from 


the power of compariſon and reflection, extend their range 

wider, as our reaſon ſtrengthens, and our knowledge enlarges. . 

At firſt we have no thought of pain, but when we actually feel 
it; we afterwards begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches 


us very nearly; but {A 
diſtance, and ſind it 
terror in time improves into caution, and we learn to look 


degrees we diſcover it at a greater 
urking in remote conſequences. Our 


round with vigilance and ſolicitude, to ſtop all the avenues at 


_ which miſery can enter, and to perform or endufe many things 


in themſelves toilſome and -unpleafirig, becauſe we know by 


reaſon, or by experience, that our labour will be overbalanced 
by the reward, th at 

or avert ſome evil greater than itſe V N 
But as the ſoul advances to a fuller exerciſe of its powers, 


it will either png ſome poſitive good, 


the animal appetites, and the paſſions immediately arifing from 
them, are not ſufficient. to find it employment ; the wants of 
nature are ſoon ſupplied, the fear of their return is eafily pre- 
cluded, and ſomething more is neceſſary to relieve the long 
intervals of inactivity, and to give thoſe faculties, which can- 


not lie wholly quieſcent, fome particular direction. For this 


reaſon, new deſires, and artificial paſſions are by degrees pro- 


duced; and, from having ' wiſhes only in deen <a of our 
wants, we begin to feel wants in conſequence o 


our wiſhes; 


we perſuade ourſelves to ſet a value upon things which are of 
no uſe, but becauſe we have agreed to value them; things 


u 


which can neither ſatisfy ___ nor mitigate pain, nor ſecure 
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no eſteem among thoſe nations whoſe artleſs and barbarous 


manners keep them always anxious for the neceffaries of lifes 


This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, and ge- 
nerally of all thoſe deſires which ariſe from the compariſon of 
our condition with that of others. He that thinks himſelf 

poor, becauſe bis neighbour is richer ; he that, like Cæſar, 

would rather be the firſt man of a village, than the ſecond in 
tha capital of the world, has apparently kindled in'hbimielf de- 
ſires Which he never received from nature, and acts upon prin- 

_ ciples eſtabliſhed only by the authority of cuſtom, . 
are univerſally condemned; ſome, as friendſhip and curioſity, 
generally praiſed; but there are others about which the ſuf- 

trages of the wiſe are divided, and of which it is doubted, 
Ot this. ambiguous and diſputable kind is the love of fame, 


£ 


a defire' of filling tie minds of others with admiration, and of: 
being. celebrated by generations to come with praifes which we 
ſhall not hear. This ardour has been conſidered by ſame, as 
nothing better than {ſplendid madneſs, as a flame kindled. b 

pride, and fanned by folly; for what, ſay they, can be more 
remote from wiſdom, than to direct all our actions by the hope 

of that Which is not to exiſt till we ourſelves are in the grave? 
To pant after that which can never be poſſeſſed, and of which 

the value thus wildly. put upon it, ariſes from this particular 
condition, that, during life, it is not to be obtained? To gain 
the favour, and. hear the applauſes of our contemporaries, is 
indeed equally deſirable with any other prerogative of ſupe- 
riority, becauſe fame may be of uſe: to {mooth the paths of 
lite, to territy oppoſition, and fortifv tranquillity; but to 


what end ſhall we be the darlings of mankind, when we can no / 


longer receive any benefits from their favour? It is more rea- 
ſonable to wiſh for reputation, while it may yet be enjoyed, as 
Anacreon calls upon his companions to give him for preſent 
wie the wine and garlands which they purpoſe to beſtow upon 
PPP 
I be advocates for the love of fame alledge in its vindication, 


* 


that it is a paſſion natural and univerſal; a flame lighted by © 


heaven, and always burning with greateſt vigour in the moſt _ 
enlarged and elevated minds. That the defire of being praiſed © 
by poſterity implies a reſolution to deſerve their praiſes, and 
that the folly charged upon it, is only a noble and diſintereſted 
generoſity, which is not felt, and therefore not underſtood by 
thoſe who have been always accuſtomed to refer every thing 
to themſelves, and whoſe ſelfiſnneſs has contracted their un- 
der ſtandings. That the foul of man, formed for eternal life, 
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naturally ſprings forward beyond the limits of corporeal exiſt- _ 
cence, and rejoices to confider herielf as co-operating” with * - 
future ages, and as co-extended- with endleſs duration. That 
the reproach urged with ſo much petulance, the reproach o 
labouring for what cannot be enjoyed, is founded on an opi- 
nion which may with great probability be doubted ; for fine 
we ſuppoſe the powers of the ſoul to be enlarged by its ſepara- 
tion, Why ſhould we conclude that its knowledge of ſublunary ' 
tranſactions is contracted or extinguiſhed? © 
Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argument, it 
will appear that the love of fame is to be regulated, rather 
than extinguiſhed"; and that men ſhonld be taught not to be 
wholly careleſs about their memory, but to endeavour that 
they may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, ' Rüde no 
r other reputation will be able to tranſmit any pleaſure beyond 
It- is evident that fame, conſidered merely as the immor- 
tality of a name, is not leſs kely to be the reward ot bad ac- 
tions than of good; he therefore has no certa'n prine ple for 
the regulation of his conduct, whoſe fingle aim is not to be 
forgotten. And: hiſtory. will inform us, that this blind and © 
undiſtinguiſſi ng appetite of renown has always been uncertain 
in its effects, and directed by accident or opportunity, indiſte- 
rently to the benefit of devaſtation of the world; When The- 
miſtocles complained that the trophies. of Miltiades hindered 
him from fleep, he was an mated by them to pertorm the lame - 
fervices in the fame cauſe. Bur Czfar, when he wept at the. 
fight of Alexander's picture, having no honeſt opportun: ties of 
action, let his ambition break out to the ruin of his country, 
If, therefore, the love of fame is ſo far indulged by the 
mind as to become independent and predominant, ..it is dag» 
gerous and irregular ; but” it may be uſefully employed as an 
inferior and ſecondary motive, and will ſerve ſometimes to re- 
vive our activity, when we begin to languiſh and loſe fight of 
that more certain, more valuable, and more durable reward, 
which ought always to be our firit hope and our laſt, But it 
muſt be ſtrongly impreſſed upon our minds, that virtue is not 
to be purſued as one of the means to fame, but fame to be ac- _ 
cepted as the only recompence which- mortals can beſtow on” 
virtue: to be accepted with complacence, but not ſought. with . 
eagerneſs. Simply to be remembered is no advantage; it is a 
privilege which ſatire as well as panegyrick can conter, and is 
not more enjoyed by Titus or Conſtantine, than by Timocreon 
of Rhodes, of whom we only know from his epitaph, hat he 
had eaten many a meat, drank many a Aaggon, and uitered many a 
?:; è ÜmÄn— 
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The as Wai des which is to be drawn from the 1 

i that we ſhall ſhare the attention of future times, muſt 

ariſe from the hope, that, with aur name, our virtues will be 
ropagated; and that thoſe whom we cannot benefit in our 
ives, may receive inſtruction from our Bro ror. pan and incites' 5 


| o_ 9 our an, e 5 
1 * FVV ES ot tobe 128 ty 13 cf rel 
41 
li - Nous. 110 SATURDAY 2 rr. 8 1750. 
1 | Credeb) nt hoc RO — et morte e . - 
4 Si juvens vetulo non affurrexerat, atque 7 
Fil 'Barbato cuicuhque puer, licet ipſe videret 1 
bY Flara n fraga, et majores glandis acervos.— Juv. 5 | 
8 ap 5 : 1 
438 * re . . * 7 42 4 
34 | And had not men the hoary head rever'd, 1 
N : And bpys paid rev'rence when a man appear'd, %% ͤ os 2 
Þ! Both muſt. have died, tho' richer ſkins they m4 „ 
1 And oy more webs 276 oF ac acorns i in n their ones cases. FE 
N ] Shes . e it the 1 of thoſe who turn | their 


ſpeculations upon the living world, to commend, the vir- 
tues, as well as to expoſe the faults. of their contemporaries, 
and to confute a falſe as well as to ſupport a juſt accuſation; 
not only becauſe it is peculiarly the buſineſs of a monitor to 
keep: his own reputation. untainted, leſt thoſe who can once 
charge him with partiality, ſhould indul themſelves. after» 
wards in diſbelieving him at pleaſure; but ae he may find 
real crimes ſufficient to give full employment to caution or re- 
pentance, without diſtracting the mind by needleſs ſeruples and | 
vain foltcitudes. 1 
There are certain fixed and ſtated reproaches that one. part Z 
of mankind has in all ages thrown upon another, which are 
regularly tranſmitted through continued ficcellions, and which 
he that has once ſuffered them is certain to uſe with the ſame 
unddiſtinguiſhing vehemence, when he has changed his ſtation, 
and gained the preſcriptive 1 of inflicting on ee what 


be had formerly endured himſelf 

= To theſe hereditary imputations, of SPST no man ſens] the 
= | Juſtice, till it becomes his intereſt to ſee it, very little regard is 
Vil to be ſhewn; fince it does not appear that they are produced 
1 | by ratiocination or Set wits e n or os 
$ | De | . 4 RD 4 . $4 > ; 05 ; 


willingneſs to credit, than ability to prove them. 
It has been always the practice of thoſe who are defirous o 
believe themſelves made venerable by length of time, to cenfure 
the new comers into life, for want of reſpect to grey hairs and 
ſage experience, for heady confidence in their own underſtand-. 
ings, for haſty concluſions upon partial views, for diſregard of 
counſels, which their fathers and grandſires are ready to afford 
them, and a rebellious impatience of that ſubordination to 
which youth is condemned by nature, as neceſſary to its ſecurity — 
from evils into which it would be otherwiſe-precipitated, by / 
the raſſineſs of paſſion, and the blindneſs of ignorance, * . 
Every old man complains of the growing depravity of the 
world, of the petulance and infolence of the rifing generation. Te 
He recounts the decency and. regularity of former times, and _ . 
celebrates the diſcipline and ſobriety of the age in Which he 
youth was paſſed; a happy age which is now no more to be 
expected, ſince confuſion has broken in upon the world, and 
- thrown down all the boundaries of civility andireverence. =, 
It is not ſufficiently conſidered how much he affames, who: _ 
_ dares to claim the privilege of complaining : for as every man 
has, in his own opinion, a full ſhare of the miſeries of life, he 
is inclined to conſider all clamorous uneaſineſs, as a proof of 
impatience rather than of affliction, and to aſk, What merit 
has this man to ſhow, by which he has acquired a right to re- 
pine at the diſtributions of nature? Or, why does he imagine 
that exemptions ſhould be granted him from the general con- 
dition of man? We find ourſelves excited rather to captiouſneſs 
than pity, and inſtead of being in haſte to ſooth our complaints 
by ſympathy and tenderneſs, we enquire, whether the pain be 
proportionate to the lamentation; and whether, ſuppofiug the 
affliction real, it is not the effect of vice and folly, rather than 
The querulouſneſs and indignation which is obſerved ſo often 
to: disfigure the laſt ſcene of life, naturally leads us to enqui- 
ries like theſe, For ſurely it will be thought at firſt view of 
things, that if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, inſulted 
and neglected, the crime muſt at leaſt be equal on either part. 
They who have had opportunities of eſtabliſhing their autho-— 
riry over minds ductile and unreſiſting, they who have been 
the protectors of helpleſsneſs, and the inſtruftors of ignorance, 
and who yet retain in their own hands the power of wealth, 
and the dignity of command, muſt defeat their influence by 
their own miſconduct, and make uſe of all theſe advantages 
with very little ſkill, if they cannot ſecure to themſelves an ap- 
pearance of reſpect, and ward off open mockery, and declared 
cute... 8 C 
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| by a kind of inſtantaneous contagion, and ſupported rather by  - 
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The general tory of mankind will evince, that lawfu 


to the ſu on of that reverence with which the majority of 
ook upon their governors, on thoſe whom they ſee 
"ſurrounded by ſplendor, and. fortified by power. For though _ 


- mankind: 


men are drawn by their paſſions into forgettulneſs of inviſible 
rewards and puniſhments, yet they are eaſily kept obedient to 


55 N thoſe who have temporal dominion in their hands, till their ve- 


neration is diſſipated by ſuch. wickedneſs and folly as ean nei- 
ther be defended nor conce ale. „ 


It may, therefore, very reaſonably. be fuſpected, that tlie 
old draw upon themſelves the greateſt part of thoſe inſults, 


_ which they fo much lament, and that age is rarely deſpiſed but 
when it is contemptible. If men imagiſſe that exceſs of debau- 


i chery can be made reverend by time, that: knowledge is the 
conſequence of long life however idly and-thoughtlefily employ- 
ed, that: priority of birth will ſupply the want of ſteadineſs or 


honeſty, can it raiſe much wonder that their hopes are diſap- 
pbinted, and that they ſee their poſterity rather willing to truſt 
under guides who have loſt their ways | 


There are, indeed, many truths. which time neceſſarily and 


certainly teaches, and which might, by; thoſe: who have learned 
. them from experience, be communicated to their ſucceſſors at 


a cheaper rate; but dictates, though liberally enough beftowed, 
are generally without effect, the teacher gains few proſelytes 


by inſlruction which his own behaviour contradicts; and young 
men miis the benefit of counſel, becauſe they are not very ready 


to believe that thoſe who fall below them iu practice, can much 
excel them in theory. Thus the progreſs of knowledge is re- 


tarded, the world'is kept long in the ſame ſtate, and every ne- 
race is to gain the prudence of their predeceſſors, by commit- = 


ting and redreſſing the ſame miſcarriages. 


To ſecure to the old that influence which they are willing to | 


claim, and which might ſo much contribute to the improve- 
ment of the arts of life, it is abſolutely neceſſary that they give 
. themſelves up to the duties of declining years; and contentedly 
reſign to youth its levity, its pleaſures, its frolicks, and its 


fopperies. It is a hopeleſs endeavour to uhite the contrarieties 


ol ipring and winter; it fs unjuſt to claim the privileges of age, 
and retain the play-things of childhood. The young always 


form magnificent ideas of the wiſdom and gravity of men, 
whom they conſider, as placed at a diſtance trom them in the 
ranks of exiſtence, and naturally look on thoſe. whom they 
find triming with long beards, with contempt and indignat on, 
like that which women feel at the effeminacy of men. If do- 
ttcsrds will contend with boys in thoſe performances in which 


es 


_ — 


| and. 
_ ſettled authority is very ſeldom reſiſted when it is well em- 
ployed. Groſs corruption, or evident imbecility. is neceflary 


their on eyes in their/progreſs into lite, than enliſt tiemſelves 
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boys muſt always excel them; if they will dreſs crippled limbs 
in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety with faltering voices; aud 
darken aſſemblies of pleaſure with the ghaltlineſs of diſeaſe, 
they may expect thoſe who find their diverſions obſtructed 
will hoot them away; and that if they deſcend to competition 
with youth, they muſt bear the inſolence of ſucceſsful rivals. © 


1 : g , 3 y . ; ; : | : 85 14 G 5 Ak I. Bk „ 
Luſiſti ſatis, edifti ſatis atque bibifti 

eine II 

__ © You've had your ſhare of mirth, of meat and drink. _ 


6 . 


e time to quit the ſcene tis time to think. ELI NST oN. 


Another vice of age, by which the rifing generation may be 
alienated from it, is ſeverity and cenſoriouſneſs, that gives no 
allowance to the failings of early life, that expects artfulnets 
from childhood, and conſtancy from youth, that is peremptory 
in every command, and inexorable to every failure, There are 
many who live merely to hinder happineſs, and Whoſe deſcend- 
ants can only tell of long life, that it produces ſuſpion, malig- 
nity, peeviſhneſs and perſecution : and yet even theſe tyrants 
can talk of the ingratitude of the age, curſe their heirs for impa- 
tience, and wonder that young men cannot take pleaſure in their 
father m EE EIN CORO I On; | TA LEM 
Hle that would paſs the latter part of life with honaur and de- 
ceney, muſt, when he is young, confider that he ſhall one day 
be old; and remember, when he is old, that he has once been 
young, In youth he mutt lay up knowledge for his ſupport, 
when his powers of acting ſhall forſake him; and in age forbear 
to ahimadvert with rigour on faults'which experience only can 
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How fooliſh is the toil of trifling cares !——  "ELyainSton, 


e 10 THz AMI Te 
A8 you have allowed a place in your paper to Eupheliss 
letters from the country, and appear to think no form of 


human life unworthy of your attention, I have teſolved, after 
many ſtruggles with idleneſs and diffidence, to give you ome 
Ny” of my entertainment in this ſober ſeaſon of univerſat | 
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life, and employ all their powers of cenſure and invectire upon 

the uſeleſſneſs, vanity, and folly of dreſs, vifits, and converſa- 

_ When a tireſome and vexatious journey of four days had 
brought me to the houſe, where invitation, regularly ſent for 

ſeven years together, had at laſt induced me to paſs the ſummer, 


I was ſurprized, after the civilities of my firſt reception, to find, 

F. the leiſure and tranquility, which a rural life always 
promiſes, and, if well conducted, might always afford, a con- 
tuſed wildneſs of care, and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by 
which every face was clouded, and every motion agitated, 


The old lady, who was my father's relation, was, indeed, very 


full of the happineſs which ſhe received from my viſit, and, 
according to the forms of obſolete breeding, inſiſted that I 


ſhould recompenee the long delay of my company with a pro- 
mite not to leave her till winter. But, amidft all her .kindneſs 


and careſſes, ſhe very frequently turned her head aſide, and 
whiſpered, with anxious earneſtneſs, ſome order to her daugh- 


ters, which never failed to ſend them out with unpolite precipi- 
tation. Sometimes her impatience would not ſuffer her to ſtay 


behind; ſhe begged my pardon, ſhe muſt leave me for a mo- 
ment: ſhe went, and returned and ſat down again, but was 
again diſturbed by ſome new care, diſmiſſed her daughters with 
the ſame trepidation, and followed them with the ſame counte - 
nance of bukneſs and ſolicitude. i 3 | 


However I was alarmed at this ſhow of eagerneſs and diſturb» | 
ance, and however my curioſity was excited by ſuch buſy pre- 
parations as naturally promiſed ſome great event, I was yet too 


much a ſtranger to gratify myſelf with enquiries ; but finding 
none of the family in mourning, I pleaſed myſelf with imagining 
that 4 ſhould rather ice a wedding than a funeral. 


As 


At laſt we fat down to ſupper, when I was informed that one 


. 


of the young ladies, after whom I thought myſelf obliged to 
enquire, was under a neceſſity of attending ſome affair that 
could not be neglected. Soon afterward my relation began to 
talk of the regularity of her family, and the inconvenience of 


London hours; and at laſt let me know that they had purpoſed 
that night to go to bed ſooner than was uſual, becauſe they were 


to riſe early in the morning to make cheeſecakes. This hint 
ſent me to my chamber, to which I was accompanied by all the 
ladies, who begged me to excuſe ſome large ſieves of leaves and _ 
flowers that covered two-thirds of the floor, for they intended to 
diſtil them when they were dry, and they had no other room that 


ſo conveniently recerved the riſing ſun. 


* 


I ᷑be ſcent of the plants hindered me from reſt, and there- 
fore I roſecarly in the morning with a reſolution to 


* 
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retreat, and to deſcribe-to you the 9 of thoſe Wa 
look with contempt on the pleaſures.and diverfions of polite 


explore my 
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new Habitation: 1 ſtole unperceived by my baſy couſins into 
the garden, where 1 | 

gant, than in the ſame number of acres cultivated for the mar- 
ket, Of the gardener I ſoon learned, that this lady was the 
greateſt manager in that part of the country, and that I was 
come hither at the time in which I might learn to make more 


pickles and conſerves, than could be ſeen at any other houſe 4 


undred miles round. | | aber. | 
It was not long before her ladyſhip gave me ſufficient oppor- 


tunities of knowing her character, for ſhe was-too much pleaſed 
with her own accompliſhments to conceal them, and took occa- 


ſion, from ſome ſweetmeats which ſhe ſet next day upon the 
table, to. diſcourſe for two long hours upon robs and gellies ; 
laid down the beſt methods of conſerving, reſerving, and pres 
ſerving all ſorts of fruit; told us with great contempt of the 
London lady in the neighbourhood, by wham theſe terms were 
very often confounded ; and hinted how much ſhe ſhould be 


_ aſhamed to ſet before company, at her own houſe, ſweetmeats 
of ſo dark a colour as ſhe had often ſeen at miſtreſs Sptightly's. _ 
It is, indeed, the Has bufineſs of her life, to watch the 


{killet on the fire, to ſee it ſimmer with the due degree of heat, 
and to ſnatch it off at the moment of projection; and the em- 


ployments to which me has bred her daughters, are to turn 


roſe-leaves in the ſhade, to pick out the ſeeds of currants with 
a quill, to gather fruit without bruiſing it, and to extract bean- 
flower water for the ſkin. Such are the taſks with which every 
day, fince I came hither, has begun and ended, to which the 


early hours of life. are facrificed, and in which that time is 


paſſing away which never ſhall return, 


own performances with all the firmneſs of {ſtupidity accuſtomed 


to be flattered. Her daughters having never ſeen any houſe. 


but their own, believe their mother's excellence on her own 
word. Her huſband is a mere ſportſman, who is pleaſed to fee 
his table well furniſhed, and thinks the day ſufficiently ſueceſs- 
ew 5 which he brings home a leaſh of hares to be potted by 
is Wini 8 3 
After a few days I ptetended to want books, but my lady 
foon told me that none of her books would ſuit my taſte ; for 
her part ſhe never loved to fee young women give their minds 
to ſuch follies, by which they would only learn ta uſe hard 
words; ſhe bred up her daughters to underſtand a houſe, and 
whoever ſhould marry them, if they knew any thing of good 
cookery, would never repent it. ; | | 


There are, however, ſome things in the culinary ſcience too 


ſublime for youthful intellects, myfteries into which they mutt 
not be initiated till the yoo of ſerious maturity, and wh 
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nothing either more great or ele- 


But to reaſon or expoſtulate are hopeleſs attempts. The 
lady has ſettled her opinions, and maintains the dignity of her 
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axe referred to the day of marriage, as the - ſupreme qualiſica- 
tion for connubial life. She makes an orange Pudding, which. 
is the envy. of all the neighbourhood, and which ſhe has hi- 
therto found means. of mixing and baking with ſuch ſecrecy, 
that the ingredient to which it owes its flavour has never been 
diſcovered. . She, indeed, conducts this great affair with all 
the caution that human policy can ſuggeſt. It is never known 
before-hand when this pudding will be produced; ſhe takes 
the ingredients privately into her own cloſet, employs her 
. maids and daughters in different parts of the houſe, orders the 
oven to be heated for a pye, and places the pudding in it with 
her own hands, the mouth of the oven is then ſtopped, and all 
enquiries are van. „ CCC 
The compoſition of the pudding ſhe has, however, promiſed 
Clarinda, that if ſhe pleaſes ber in marriage, ſhe ſhall be told 
without reſerve. But the art of making Engliſh capers ſhe has 
not yet perſuaded herſelf to diſcover, but ſeems reſolved that 
ſecret ſhall per ſh with her, as ſome alchymiſls have obſtinately 
ſuppreſſed the art of tranſmuting metals. 
I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of receipts, 
which ſhe left upon the table, having intelligence that a veſſel 
of gooſeberry wine had burſt the hoops. But though the im- 
portance of the event ſufficiently engroſſed her care, to prevent 
any recollection of the danger to which her ſecrets were ex- 
poſed, I was not able to make uſe of the golden moments; for 
this treaſure of hereditary knowledge was ſo well concealed by 
the manner of ſpelling uſed by her grandmother, her mother, 
and herſelf, that I was totally unable to underſtand it, and loſt 
the opportunity of conſulting the oracle, for want of knowing 
the language in which its anſwers were returned. ER 
It is, indeed. neceſſary, if I have any regard to her ladyſhip's 
eſteem, that I ſhould apply myſelf to ſome of theſe œconomi- 
cal accompliſhments; for I overheard her, two days ago, 
warning her daughters, by my mournful example, againſt 
negligence of paltry, and 1gnorance in carving : for you ſaw, 
_ Taid ſhe, that, with all her pretenfions to knowledge, ſhe turned 
the partridge the wrong way when ſhe attempted to Eut it, and, 
I here ſcarcely knows the difference between paſte raiſed, 
JJV „„ - 
- The reaſon, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady Buſtle's 
character before you, is a defire to be informed whether, in 
your opinion, it is worthy of imitation, and whether I ſhall 


- 


throw away the books which 1 have hitherto chonght it m 


duty to read, for the lady's cloſet opened, the complete ſervant 
"maid, and the court cook, and reſign all curioſity after right and 
wrong, for the art of ſcalding damaſcenes without burſting 
them, and preſerving the whiteneſs of pickled muſhrooms, _ 


A 
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8 Aa Buſtle has, indeed, by this inceſſant 8 * 
: feats. and flowers, contracted her cares into a narrow ſpace, - 
and ſet herſelf free from many perplexities with-which other 
minds are diſturbed. She has no curioſity after the events of 


a war, or the fate of heroes in diſtreſs ; ſhe can hear, without 


the leaſt emotion, the ravage of a fire, or devaſtations of a 


_ ſtorm; her neighbours grow rich or poor, come into the world 5 


or go out of it, without regard, while the is prefling the jelly- 


bag, or airing the ſtate- room; but I cannot perceive that ſhe 


is more free from _ iets than thoſe whoſe underſtandings 
take a wider range. Her marigolds, when, they are almoſt 


_ cured, ate often ſcattered by the wind, the rain ſometimes falls 


upon fruit when it ought to be gathered dry. While her arti- 


ficial wines are fermenting, her whole life is reftlefſneſs and 


anxiety. Her ſweetmeats are not always bright, and the maid 
ſometimes forgets the juſt „ of falt and pepper, when 
veniſon is to be baked. r conſerves mould, her wines ſour, 
and pickles mother; and, like all the reſt of mankind, ſhe is 


every day mortified with the defeat of her e and the 


diſappointment of her hopes. 


With, regard to vice and virtue ſhe ſeems FAY 4 e 8 


being. She has no crime but luxury, nor any virtue but chaſ- 

tity; ſhe has no deſire to be praiſed but for her cookery, nor 
wiſhes any ill to the reſt of mankind, but that Whenever they 
_ aſpire to a feaſt, their cuſtards may be wheyiſh, and their pye- 


cruſts tough. 


I am now very! impatient to know whether 1 am to look on 


theſe ladies as the great patterns of our ſex, and to cankider 


conſerves and pickles as the bufineſs of my life; whether the 


cenſures which I now ſuffer be juſt, and whether the brewers 


of wines, and the diſtillers of waſhes, have a OY to look 


with inſolence on the e . 5 


— 
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uoties flenti Theſeius hos 5 
Siſte modum, dixit, neque enim fortuna querends__ 


Sola tua eſt, ſimiles aliorum n _— DE NN tre © oy 
091 5 * 


Mitius iſta feres.- 
How oft in vain the for of Theſeus ſaid, 
The ftormy ſorrows be With patience laid; 5 


a N or are thy fortunes to be wept alone; . 
Weigh other's woes, and learn to bear thy on 0 Arcor. 


\ MONG the various methods of conſolation, to which the 


miſeries inſeparable from our preſcat ſtate have given o- 


Gan it has * as I have e 9 Meas. 
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dy ſome writers to put the ſufferer in mind of heavier preffures, 
and more excruciating calamities, than thoſe of which he has 
J ape anode ena 
This has, in all ag s, been directed and practiſed; and, in 
conformity to this cuſt om, Lipſius, the great modern maſter of 
the Stoick philoſophy, has, in his celebrated treatiſe on fradi. 
"22/5 of 1 s endeayoured to fortify the breaſt againſt too much 
'ſenfibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils Which have 
in former ages fall en upon the world, the devaſtation of wide- 
extended regions, the {ack of cities, and maſſacre of nations, 
And the common voice of the multitude uninſtructed by pre- 
"eept, and unprejudiced by authority, which, in queſtions that 
relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more deciſive 
than the learning of Lipſius, ſeems to juſtify the efficacy of 


tis procedure; for one of the firſt comforts which one neighs 


pour adminiſters to another, is a relation of the like infelicity, 


combined with circumftances of greater bitterneſs. | 
But this medicine of the mind is like many remedies applied 
to the body, of which, though we ſee the effects, we are un- 
acquainted with the manner ot operation, and of which, there- 
fore, forme, who are unwilling to fuppoſe any thing out of the 
reach of their own ſagacity, have been inclined to doubt whe- 
ther they have really thoſe virtues for which they are celebrated, 
and whether their reputation is not the mere gift of fancy, pre- 
'qudice and credulity..  - © © * 
Conſolation, or comfort, are words which, in their proper 
acceptation, fignify ſome alleviation of that pain to which it is 
not in our power to afford the proper and adequate remedy ; 
they imply rather an augmentation of the power of bearing, 
than a diminutipn of the burthen. A priſoner is relieved by . 
him that ſets him at liberty, but recerves comfort e nds CO. 
as ſuggeſt confiderations by which he is made patient under the 
inconvenience of confinement. To that grief which arifes from 
a great loſs he only brings the true remedy, who makes his 
friend's condition the ſame as before ; but he way be properly. 
termed a comforter, Who by perſuaſion extenuates the pain f 
poverty, and ſhews, in the ſtyle of Heliod, that B i, more 
than the whole, N Jo OW rs 88 
It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it can lull the 
memory of mis fortuue, or appeaſe the throbbings of - anguiſh, . 
to hear that others are more miſerable; others, de . un 
known or wholly indifferent, whoſe proſperity raiſes no envy, 
and whoſe fall can gratify no reſentment. Some topicks of 
comfort arifing, like that which gave hope and ſpirit to the 
captive of Seſoſtris, from the perpetual viciſſitudes of life, an 
mutability of human affairs, may as properly raiſe the dejectef 
as depreſs the proud, and have an immediate tendency” to ex- 
hilarate and revive.” But how can avail the man who lan- 
„5 Ce guiſhes 
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uiſhes in the gloom of ſorrow; without proſpect of r 
into the ſunſhine of chearfulneſs, to hear that others are Junk 
yet deeper in the dungeon of miſery, ſhackled with heavier | 
chains, and ſurrounded-with darker deſperation. - 1 2 7 
Ihe ſolace ariſing from this confideration-- ſeems indeed the” 
weakeſt of all others, and is perhaps never properly applied, 
but in caſes where there is no plage for reflections of more 
ſpeedy and plealing efficacy. But even from ſuch calamities: _ 
life is by no means free; a thouſand ills incurable, a thouſand 
loſſes. irreparable, a, thouſand: ditficulties - inſurmountable, are 
known, or will be known, by all the ſons of men. Native 
deformity cannot be rectified, a dead friend cannot return, and 
the hours of youth trifled away in folly, or loſt in fickneſs, can» 

- not be reſtored, 5 e | 00000 > 5 Tg FE Ty. 
Under the oppreflion of ſuch melancholy, it has been found 
uſeful-tq take a ſurvey of the world, to contemplate the various 

ſcenes of diſtreſs in which mankind are ſtruggling round ns, and 
acquaint ourſelves: with the zerribiles vi/a:; forme, the various: 
ſhapes of miſery, which make havock of terreſtrial haþpineis,, _ 
range all corners almoſt without reſtraint,” trample down dur 
hopes at the hour of harveſt, and when we have built our 
Ichemes to the top, ruin their foundation. oo od 
The firſt. effect of this meditation is, that it furniſhes a new 
employment for the mind, and engages the paſſions on remoter 
objects; as kings have ſometimes freed themſelves from a tubs + 
ject too haughty to be governed, and too powerful to be cruſh- 
ed, by poſting him in a diſtant province, till his popularity has | 
ſubſided, or his pride been repreſſed. The attention is diſſi- 0 
pated by variety, and acts more vary upon any fingle. part, 
as that torrent may be drawn off to different channels, Which, 
pouring down-in one collected body, cannot be reſiſted. This 
ipecies of comfort is, therefore, unvaniling in ſevere:paroxyilms 
of corporal pain, when the mind is every inſtant called back to 
miſery, and in the firſt ſhock of any ſudden evil; but wilt cer- _ 
tainly be of uſe againſt encreaching melancholy, and a ſettled 
habit of glomy thoughts 8 
It is further advantageous, as it ſupplies us with opportuni- 
ties of making compariſons in our own favour. We know that | . 
very little of the pain, or pleafure, which does not begin and 
end in our ſenſes, is otherwiſe than relative; we are rich or 
poor, great or little, in proportion to the number. that excel 
us, or fall beneath us, in any of theſe reſpects ; and, therefore 
a man, whoſe uneafineſs ariſes from reflection on any mis for- 
tune that throws him below thoſe with whom he was once 
equal, is comforted by findingſthat he is not yet loweſt, 
There is another kind of compariſon, leſs tendering towards 
the vice of envy, very well iltuſtrated by an old poet, whoſe 
ſyſtem will not afford many reaſonable motives . 


There is ſtill another reaſon why, to many minds, the relation 
of other men's infehcity may give a laſting and continual relief. 
Some, not well inſtructed in the meaſures by which Providence 
diſtributes happineſs,” are perhaps miſled by divines, who, as 

, Bellarmine makes temporal proſperity one of the characters of 
. the true church, have repreſented wealth and eaſe as the certain 
| concomitants of virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the divine 
approbation. Such ſufferers are dejected in their misfortunes, 
not ſo much for what they feel, as for what they dread; not 
becauſe they cannot ſupport the ſorrows, or endure the wants, 
of their preſent condition, but becauſe they confider them as 
only e eee of more ſharp and more laſting pains. To 
theſe mourners it is an act of the higheſt charity, to repreſent the 
calamities which not only virtue has ſuffered, but virtue has 
incurred; to inform them, that one evidence of a future ſtate is 
the uncertainty of any preſent reward for goodneſs; and to 
remind them, from the bigheſt authority of the diſtreſſes and 
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1 It is, ſays he, . pleaſing to look from ſhore upon the tumults 

4 e of a ſtorm, and to fee a ſhip ſtruggling with the billows; it is 
nd: _ © pleaſing, not becauſe the pain of another can give us delight, 

BH 55 Pat becauſe we have a ſtronger impreſſion of the happineis of 

i 4% ſafety.?? Thus when we look abroad, and behold the multi- 

= tudes that are groaning under evils heavier-than thoſe which we 

4 have experienced, we ſhrit k back to our own ſtate, and inſtead of 

19 repining that ſo much mult be felt, learn to rejoice that we have 

1 not more te pe „ e #15 „„ . e 

| By this obſervation of the miſeries of others, fortitude is 

wal ſtrengthened, and the mind brought to a more extenſive know- 

% ledge of her o-Ʒn powers. As the heroes of action catch the 

Yi fame from one another, ſo they to whom Providence has allot< 

1 ted the harder taſk of ſuffering with calmneſs and dignity, may 

0 \ animate themſelves. by the remembrance: of thoſe evils which 
8 have been laid on others, perhaps naturally as weak as them- 
3 ſelves, and bear up with vigour and reſolution againſt their .] m 
4d ppreſſions, when they fee it poſſible that more ſevere affliftions 
Fl may be borne. - | „„ Tem ab CT 
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" © Huſband thy pefſeſſions, * | 


12 is ſcarcely, among the evils of huchan life; any ſd 
I generally dreaded as Poverty. Every other {ſpecies 
miſery, thoſe, who are not much accuſtomed to diſturb the pre- 
ſent moment with reflection, can eaſily forget, becauſe it is not 
always forced upon their regard, but it is impoſſible to paſs - 
day or an hour in the confluxes of men, without ſeeing how 
much indigence is expoſed to contumely; neglect, and infultz - 
and, in its loweſt ſtate, to hunger and nakedneſs; to injuries 
againſt which every paſſion is in arms, and to wants which nature 
cannot ſuſtain, _ 7 5 3 5 
Againſt other evils the heart is often Hardened by true or by 
falſe notions of dignity and reputation: thus we ſee dangers of 
every kind faced with willingneſs; becauſe btayery, in a good or 
bad cauſe, is never without its encomiaſts and admirers. But in 
the proſpect of poverty; there is nothing but gloom and melan- 
. choly; the ittiid and body ſuffer together; its miſeries bring no 
alleviations; it is a ſtate in which every virtue is obſcured, ane 
in which no conduct can avoid reproach ; a ſtate in which chear= _ 
fulneſs is inſenſibility, and dejection ſullenneſs, of which. the 
hardſhips are without honour; and the labours without reward; 
Of theſe calamities there ſeems not to be wanting a general 
conviction; we hear on every fide the noiſe of trade, and fee the 
ſtreets thronged with numberleſs multitudes; whoſe faces are 
_ clouded with anxiety; and whoſe ſteps are hurried by precipitas 
tion; from no other motive than the hope of gain; and the whole 
world is oy in motion, by the deſire bf that wealth, which is 
chiefly to be valued; as it ſecures us from poverty; for it 18 
more uſeful for defence than acquiſition; and is not ſo mueh 
able to procure good as to exclude evil. "£4 ” 


Let there are always ſome whoſe paſſions or follies lead them 

to a conduct oppoſite to the general maxims and practice of 
mankind ; ſome who Item to ruſh upon poverty, with the ſame 
eagerneſs with which others avoid it; who ſee their revenues 
hourly leſſened, and the eſtates which they inherit from their 
anceſtors mouldering away; without reſolutioti to change their 
courſe of life; who perſevere againſt all remonſtrances,, and go 

forward with full career, though they ſee before them the pre- 


cipice of deſtruction: 1 8 RY 
It is not my 3 in this paper, to expoſtulate with ſuck 
as ruin their fortunes by expenſive ſchemes of buildings ang 
e . "WD. | gardens, (4 
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gardens, which they carry on with the ſame vanity that prompt- 
ed them to begin, chufing, as it happens in a thouſand other 
- caſes, the remote evil before.tRe.lighter,. and deferring the ſhame 


of repentance till they incur the miſeries of diſtreſs. Thoſe tor 


whom I intend my preſent admonitions, are the thoughtleſs, the 


negligent, and the diflolute ; who having, by the viciouſneſs of 


their own inclinations, or the ſeducements of alluring compa- 


nions, been engaged in habits of expence, and accuſtomed to 
move in a certain round of pleaſures diſproportioned to their 


condition, are without power to extricate themfelves from the 


enchantments of cuſtom, avoid thought becauſe they know it 
will be painful, and continue, from day to day, and from month 


to month, to anticipate” their revenues, and fink every hour 


* 


deeper into the gulphs of uſury and extortion. 15 
This folly has fo claim to pity, becauſe it cannot be im- 
puted' to the vehemence of ſudden paſſion ; nor can the miſchief 
which it produces be extenuated as the effect of any ſingle act, 
which rage, or deſire, might execute before there could be time 
for an appeal toxreaſon. Theſe men are advancing towards 


- miſery by ſoft approaches, and deſtroying themſelves, not by 


the violence of a blow, which, when once given, can never be 


recalled, but by a flow poiſon, hourly repeated, and obſtinately 


continued. h 


This conduct is fo abſurd when it is examined by the unpre- | 
judliced eye of rational judgment, that nothing but experience 


could evince its poſſibility ; yet, abſurd as it is, the ſudden fall 
of ſome families, and the ſudden riſe of others, prove it to be 


— 


common; and every year ſees many wretches reduced to con- 


- tempt and want, by their coſtly ſacrifices to pleaſure and 


vanity. 0 | 
It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, when it has paſſed the 


bounds which nature preſcribes, to counteract its own purpoſe. 


Too much rage hinders the warriour from circumſpection, too 


much eagerneſs of profit hurts the credit of the trader, too 
much ardour takes away from the lover that eaſinefs of addreſs 


with which ladies are delighted. Thus extravagance, though 


dictated by vanity, and incited by voluptuonſneſs, ſeldom pro- 
cures ultimately either applauſe or pleafure. | 


If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the character of thoſe from 


whom it is received, little ſatis faction will be given to the ſpend- 
thrift by the encomiums which he purchaſes. For who are they 


that animate him in his purſuits, but young men, thoughtleſs and 
abandoned like himſelf, unacquainted with all on which the 
_wiſdom,of nations has impreſſed the ſtamp of excellence, and 
devoid alike of knowledge and of virtue? By whom in his 


profuſion praiſed, but by wretches who confider him as fubſer- 
vient to their purpoſes, Sirens that entice him to ſhipwreck, and 


Cyclops that are gaping to devour him? 


Every 
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Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe virtue, can give value 


to his opinion, looks with ſcorn, or pity, neither of which can 


afford much gratification to pride, on him whom the panders of * . 
luxury have drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom —_ 
he ſees parcelled out among the different miniſters of folly, and 
æbout to be torn in pieces by taylors and jockies, vintners and 


attornies, who at once rob and ridicule him, and who are ſecret- 


ly triumphing over his weakneſs, when they preſent new incite». 
and heighten his defires by counterfeit- 


ments to his appetite, 


ed applauſe. e - 


Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by prodigality. "Even. 
when it is yet not diſcovered to be falſe, it is the praile only of” 
thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleale, and whole fincerity is 

corrupted by their intereſt, men who live by the riots which 


they encourage, and who know that Whenever their pupil grows 
wiſe, they ſhall lofe their power. Vet with ſuch flatterſes, if 
they could laſt, might the cravings of vanity, which is ſeldom 
very delicate, be ſatisfied ; but the time is always haſtening for- 
ward, when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall vaniſhy and when 
thoſe who now ſurround him with obſequiouſneſs and compli- 
ments, fawn among his equipage, and animate his riots, ſhall 
turn upon him with infolence, and reproach him with the vices 
promoted by fein 8 

And as little pretenfions has the man, who ſquanders his 
eſtate, by vain or vicious expences, to greater degrees of pleas 


ſure than are obtained by others. To make any happineſs fin- 


cere, it is neceſſary tliat we believe it to be laſting; linde what- 
ever we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger of lofing, muſt be enjoyed 
with ſolicitude and uneaſineſs, and the more value we ſet upon 
it, the more muſt the preſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. Ho can 
he then be envied for his felicity, who knows that its contyau- 
ance cannot be expected, and who is conſcious that a very ſhort 
time will give him up to the gripe of poverty, which will be 
harder to be borne, as he has given way to more exceſles, Wan- 
toned in greater abundance, and indulged his appetites with 
mere profuſenels ? JV pre 
It appears evident, that frugality is neceflary even to com- 
plete the eren. of expence; for it may be generally remark- 
ed of thoſe who ſquander what they know their fortune not ſuf- 
ficient to allow, that in their moſt jovial expence, there always 
breaks out ſome proof of diſcontent and impatience; they either 


catter with a kind of wild deſperation, and affected laviſhneſs, 


as criminals brave the gallows when they cannot eſcape it, or 


4 


pay their money with a peeviſh anxiety, and endeavour at once 


to ſpend 1dly, and to fave meauly; having neither firmneſs” to 
deny their paſſions, -nor courage to gratify them, they murmur” 
at their own enjoyments, and poiſon the bowl of pleaſure by re- 
fection on the coſt, Orgs Tre le Oh np Poet 
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Among theſe men there is often the yociferation of merri: 
ment, but very ſeldom. the tranquillity of chearfulneſs ; they 
. wflame their imaginations to a kind of momentary jollity, by 
the help of wine and riot, and conſider it as the firit buſineſs 
- of the night to ſtupify recollection, and lay that reaſon aſleep 
which difſucbs their gajety, and calls upon them to retreat 
EARRR T_T EC Tie Eo io ues 
But this poor broken ſatis faction is of ſhort continuance, and 
1 muſt be expiated by a long ſeries of miſery and regret. In a 
fRort time the creditor grows impatient, the Taft acre is ſold, 
| the paſſions and appetites. ſtill continue their tyranny, with 
=zz - yacefſant calls for their uſual gratifications, and the remainden 
= of life paſſes away in vain repentance, or impotent deſi re. | 
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Nuss. 54. SATURDAY, SzyTEMBER 22, 1730, 


Truditur dies die, | EY 
|  Novzque pergunt interire lune 


Lil Pp , ; Tu fecanda marmora ; ; 
$1 1 Locas ſub ipſum funus, et ſepulchri . 


Day preſſes on the heels of day, 8 e 
And moons increaſe to their decay; 5 25 


But you, with thoughtleſs pride elate, : 
Unconſcious of impending fate, 

Command the pillar'd dome to riſe, FB aan by 
When lo! thy tomb forgotten lies. FRANCIS, 


5 ro THE RAM BLE. 
= WE 1 Have lately been called, from a mingled life of buſineſs and 
Wh I amuſement, to attend the laſt hours of an old friend; an of- 

- kee which has filled, me, if not with melancholy, at leaſt with 
ſerious reflections, and turned my thoughts towards the contem- 
plation of thoſe ſubjects, which, though of the utmoſt import - 
ance, and of indubitable certainty, are generally ſecluded from 
our regard, by the jollity of health, the hurry. of employment, 
and even by the calmer diyerſions of ſtudy and ipeculation; or 

if they become accidental topicks of converſation and argument, 

. yet rarely fink deep into the heart, but give occaſion only to 

_ Tome ſubtilties of reaſoning, or elegancies of declamation, 

| which are heard, applauded, and. forgotten. „„ 
It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man accuſtomed ta 
extend his yiews through a. long concatenation. of _—__ 0 | 
rn WD Te SW IM 33 35 effects, 
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and underſtood without {kill in analytick ſcience. Every tongue 
can utter. them, and every underſtanding can conceive them. 
He that wiſhes in earneſt to obtain juſt. ſentiments conceruing 


D KAMBLER , ay -- 


effects, to trace things from their origin to their period, and 
compare means with ends, may diſcover the weakneſs of human 
ſchemes; detect the fallacies by which mortals are deluded ; 


ſhew the inſufficiency of wealth, honours, and power, to reat 
happineſs; and pleaſe himſelf, and his auditors, with learned 
lectures on the vanity of life. 5, 9285 | 


But though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee and ſhew the folly of ters 
reſtrial hopes, fears, and detires, eyery hour will give proofs 


that he never felt it. Trace him through the day or year, and 
you will find him acting upon principles which he has in come 


1 with the illiterate and unenlightened, angry and pleaſed 
[1 


ike the loweſt of the vulgar, purſuing, with the ſame ardour, 


the ſame deſigns, graſping, with all the eagerneſs of traniport, 
_ thoſe riches which he knows he cannot keep, and ſwelling with 


the applauſe which he has gained by proving that applauſe is of 


no value, : 


The only conviction that ruſhes upon the ſoul, and takes 
away from our appetites and paſſions the power of reſiſtance, is 
to be found, where I haye received it, at the bed of a dying 
friend. To enter this ſchool of wiſdom is not the peculiar pris 
vilege of geometricians; the moſt ſublime and important pre- 


cepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor laborious pre- 


parations; they are enforced without the aid of eloquence, 


his condition, and wonld be _ intimately | acquainted with the 


world, may find inſtructions on every fide. He that defires to 


enter behind the ſcene, which every art has been employed to 
decorate, and every paſſion labours to illuminate, and wiſhes to 


lee life ſtripped of thoſe ornaments which make it glitter on the 
| ſtage, and expoſed in its natural meanneſs, impotence, and 


nakedneſs, may find all the delufion laid open in the chamber 


of diſeaſe: he will there find. vanity diveſted of her robes, 
power deprived of her iceptre, and hy pocriſy without her 


The friend whom I have loſt was a man eminent for genius, 
and, like others of the ſame claſs, ſufficiently pleaſed with ac- 


— 


ceptance and applauſe. Being careſſed by thoſe who have pre» 


ferments and riches in their diſpoſal, he confidered himſelf as 


in the direct road of advancement, and had caught the flame of 


ambition by approaches to its object. But in the midſt of his 
hopes, his projects, and his gaieties, he was ſeized by a lin- 
gering diſeaſe, which, from us firſt ſtage, he knew to be incu» 


Table. Here was an end of all his vifions'of greatneſs and hap» _ 
pineſs; from the firſt hour that his health declined, all his 
former pleaſures grew taſteleſs. His friends expected to pleaſe 
him by thoſe accounts of the growth of his reputation, which _ 
4 ; Tl Were 
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were. formerly certain of being welt teceived; FOR they Jacky =. 


found how little he was now affected by compliments, and how 
_vainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhilarate the languor of 
_ weakneſs, and relieve: the ſolicitude of approaching death. 


Whoever would know how much piety and virtue ſurpaſs alt 


external goods, might here have ſeen them{weighed againſt each: 
other, where all that gives motion to the active, and elevation to 1 


the eminent, all that ſparkles in the eye of hope, and pants in 
the boſom of. ſuſpicion, at once became duſt in the balance, | 
without weight and without regard. "Riches; author; ity, and 
praiſe, loſe all their influence when they are conhdered as riches 
which to-morrow ſhall . be': beſtowed upon another, authority _ 
which ſhall this night expire for ever, and Ppraiſe which, however 
merited, or however lincere, ſhall, after A tew moments, be 
keard no more. . : 
In thoſe hours of ee and willow, nothing ee 
to raiſe his ſpirits, or gladden bis heart, but the recollection of 
acts of goodneſs, nor to excite his attention, but ſome opportuni- 
ty for the exerciſe of the duties of religion. Every thing that 


.. terminated on this fide of the grave was received with coldneſs 


and indifference, and regarded rather in conſequence of the ha- 
bit of valuing it, than from any opinion that it deſerved value; 
it had little more prevalence over his mind than a bubble that 
was now broken, a dream from which he was awake. His whole 
powers were engroſſed by the conſideration of another ſtate, and 
all converſation was tedious, that had not ſome tendency to diſ- 
engage him from human affairs, and to ape his pr oſpects into 


karre 
It is now paſt, we awe cloſed his eyes, and heard him W 


the groan of expiration. At the fight of this laſt conflict, I felt 


a ſenſation never known to me before; a confuſion of paſſions, 
an awful ſtillneſs of ſorrow, a gloomy terror without a name. 
The thoughts that entered my ſoul were too ſtrong to be divert- 


ed, and too piercing to be endured; but ſuch violence cannot be 


laſling, the ſtorm iubfided | in a ſhort time, I wars retired, and 
87 ew C Am. 1 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my mind, the 
cache which the obſervation ot death produces, in thoſe Who are 
not wholly without the power and uſe of reflection; for by far 
the greater part it is wholly unregarded, their fr iends and their 
enemies fink into the grave without raifing any uncommon 
emotion, or reminding them that they are themſelves on the 
edge of the precipice, and that they muſt ſoon . into the 


gulph of eternity. 


It ſeems to me remarkable that Rath increaſes our vene⸗ 
ration for the good, and extenuates our hatred of the bad. 
Thoſe virtues which once we envied, as Horace obſerves, becauſe 


b eee our own, can now no longer obſtruct our repu- 
| tation, 5 


TEE RAU a 


tation, and we have therefore no intereſt to ſuppreſs their praiſe. 
That wickedneſs, which we feared for its malignity, is now be- 
come impotent, and the man whoſe name filled us with alarm, 
and rage, and indignation, can at laſt be conſidered only with 
pity, or "contempt, VVV | 
When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once find excuſes 
for every weakneſs, and-paltiations of every fault; weTecolle&t 
a thoutand endearments, 'which' before glided off our minds 
without impreſſion, a thouſand favours unrepqd, a thouſand: 
duties unperformed, and wiſh, vainly wiſh, for his return, not 


ſo much that we may receive, as that we may beſtow happineſs, 


and recompence that kindnefs which before we never underſtood. 


There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inſtructed a more pain- 


ful occurrence, than the death of one whom we have injured 
without reparation. Our crime ſeems now 1xzretrievable, it is in- 
delibly recorded, and the ſtamp of fate is fixed upon it. We 
on with the moſt afflictive anguith, the pain which we have 


given, and now cannot alleviate, and the loſſes Which we have 
Vs oe 25 


cauſed, and now cannot repair. 355 #1 

Of the ſame kind are the emotions which the death of an 
emulator or competitor produces. Whoever had qualities to 
alarm our jealouſy, had excellence to deſerve our fondneſs, and 
to whatever ardour ofoppotition intereft may inflame ns, no man 
ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not then with to have 
made a friend. Thoſe who are verſed in literary hiſtory know - 
that the elder Scaliger was the redoubted antagoniſt of Cardan 
and Eraſmus; yet at the death of each of his great rivals he 
relented, and complained that they were ſnatched away from 
him before their reconciliation was completed. © | x * 


Tu-ne etiam moreris ? Ah! quid me linguis, Erafme, 
Ante meus quam fit conciliatus amor? | Te 


Axt thou too fall'n ? ere anger could ſubſide 

And love return, has great Eraſmus died? 
Such are the ſentiments with which we finally review the ef⸗ 

fects of paſſion, but which we ſometimes delay till we can no 


3 


longer rectify our errors. Let us therefore make haſte to de 


what we ſhall certainly at laſt wiſh to have done; let us return 
the careſſes of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endear- 
ments to heighten that tenderneſs which is the balm of hte, 
Let us be quick to repent of injuries while repentance may not 


be a barren anguiſh, and let us open our eyes to every rival eas. 


cellence, and pay early and willingly thoſe honours which juſtice 


will compel us to pay at laſt, 25 +” 
- „„ e ATHAY ATY. 
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Maturo proprior defijie fiineri 
Inter ludere virgines, 5 
Et ſtellis maculam ſpargere candidis: 
JJ f TT. 
Et te, Chlori, decet— a 8 Hox; 
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Now near to death that comes biit low; ; e N 
Now thou art ſtepping down below; „ ; 
Sport not amongſt the blooming maids, | 12 
But think on ghoſts and empty ſhades : . 

_ What ſuits with Pholoe in her blo m ] | 


Gray Chloris, will not thee become; | 
A bed is different from a tomb, — Cüxxcn. J 


- 


TE: "TO THE RAMBLERs. 

"SIR, . 8 | 4 
Have been but a little time converſant in the world, yet F 
I have already had frequent opportunities of obſerving the 
little efficacy of remonſtrance and complaint; which however 
extorted by oppreſſion, or ſupported by reaſon, are deteſted by 

one part of the world as rebellion, cenſured by another as pee- 

_ viſhneſs, by ſome heard with an appearance of compaſſion, only 
to betray: any of thoſe ſallies of vehemence and reſentment, 
which are apt to break out upon encouragement, and-by others 


fled over with indifference and neglect, as matters in which | 
they have no concern, and which if they ſhould endeavour to 
examine or regulate, they might draw miſchief upon themſelves; 
Yet fince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who think themſelves. 
injured to complain, than for others to neglect their complaints, 855 
J ſhall venture to lay my caſe before you, in hopes that you will : 
enforce my opinion, if you think it juſt, or endeayour to rectify R 
my ſentiments, if I am miſtaken. I expect at leaſt, that you : 
wilt diveſt yourſelf of partiality; and that whatever your age or - 
ſiolemnity may be, you will not, with the dotard's inſolence, ” 
pronounce me ignorant and foolifh, perverſe and refractory, 1 
only becauſe you perceive that l am young. e b 
My father dying when I was but ten years old, left me, and b 

à brother two years younger than myſelf, to the care of my te 
mother; a woman of birth and education, whoſe prudence or fi 
virtue he had no reaſon to diſtruſt. She felt, for ſome time, fe 
ail the forrow which nature calls forth, upon the final ſepa- : 
tation of pet ſons dear to one atrother; and as her grief was ex- L, 


hauſted by its own violence, it fubſided into tenderneſs for me 
and my brother, and the year of mourning was ſpent in careſſes, 
7 1 N conſola- 
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kotiſolations, and inſtruction, in celebration of my father's vir- 


tues, in profeſſions of perpetual regard to his memory, and _ 


hourly inftances of ſuch fondneſs as gratitude will not eafily. 
ufer ß > Yn 7 ER : 
But when the term of this mournful felicity was expired; 
and my mother appeared again without the enfighs of ſorrow, 
the ladies of her acquaintance began to tell her; upon whatever 
motives, that it was time to live like the reſt of the world; a 
powerful argument, which is ſeldom uſed to a woman without 
effect. Lady Giddy was. incefſantly relating the occurrences. 
of the town, and Mrs. Gravely told her privately, with great 
tenderneſs, that it began to, be publickly obſerved how much 
ſhe over- acted her part, and that moſt of her acquaintance fuſs 
pected her hope of procuring another huſband to be the true 
ground of all that appearance of tenderneſs and piety. ; 
All the officiouſtieſs of kindneſs and folly was buſied to 
change her conduct, She was at one time alarmed with cen» 
ſure, and at another fired with praiſe. She was told of balls, 
where others ſhone only becauſe the was abſent ; of new come» 
dies, to which all the town was crowding; and of many inge 
nious 'ironies, by which domeſtick diligence was made con- 
tent 8 JJ es 6 one aa ON „ 
It is difficult for virtue to ſtand alone againſt fear on one 
ſide, and pleaſure on the other; eſpeciatly when no actual 
crime is propoſed, and prudence itſelf can ſuggeſt many red- 
ſons for relaxation and indulgence. My mamma was at laſt. 
perſuaded to accompany Miſs Giddy to a play; She was res 
ceived with a boundleſs profuſion of compliments, and attend 
home by a very fine gentleman. Next day ſhe was with lels . 
difficulty prevailed on to play at Mrs, Gravely's, and came 
home gay and lively; for the diſtinctions that had been paid 
her awakened her vanity, and good luck had kept her princi- 
ples of as (3609. from giving her diſturbance. She now made 
her ſecond entrance into the world, and her friends were ſuffi- 
ciently induſtrious to prevent any return to her former life; 
every morning brought meſſages of invitation, and every even- 
ing was paſſed in places of diverfion, from which ſhe for ſome 
time complained that ſhe had rather be abſent. In a ſhort time 
the began to feel the happineſs of acting without controul, of 
being unaccountable for her hours, her expences, and her com- 
pany ;' and learned, by degrees, to drop an expreſſſon of con- 
tempt, or pity, at the mention of ladies whoſe huſbands'were 
N of reſtraining their pleaſures or their play, and. con- 
tefled that ſhe loved to go and come as ſhe pleaſed. Ps ap 
I was till favoured with ſome incidental precepts and tran» 
hent endearments, and was naw. and then fondly. kiſſed for 
imiling like my papa: but moſt part of her morning was ſpent 
in comparing. the opinion of her maid and milliner, contriving \ 
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ſome variation ip her dreſs, viſiting ſhops, and ſending com 
pliments ; and the reſt of the day was too ſhort for viſits, cards, 
; ¹Ul—Lñ 0. x 
She now began to diſcover that it was impoſſible to educate. 
children properly at home. Parents could not have them al- 
ways in their ſight ; the ſociety of ſervants was contagious ;- 
.-______ _ company produced boldneſs and ſpirit ;. emulation excited in- 
- duſtry; and a large ſchool was naturally the firſt ſtep into the. 
| open world. A thoufand other reaſons ſhe alledged, ſome of 
little force in themſelves, but ſo well. ſeconded by pleaſure, 
vanity, and idleneſs, that they ſoon overcame all the remaining 
principles of kindneſs and piety, and both. I and my brother 
were diſpatched to boarding- ſchoolss. 
How my mamma ſpent her time when ſhe was thus diſbur-- 
thened I am not able to inform you, but I have reaſon to be- 
lieve that triftes and amuſements took {till faſter hold of her 
keart. At firſt, ſhe viſited. meat ſchool, and afterwards wrote. 
to me; but in a ſhort time, both her viſits and her letters were 
at an end, and no other notice was taken. of me than to remit 
money for my ſupport. 1 „ 
When I came home, at the vacation, I found myſelf coldly 
received, with an obſervation, * that this girl will preſently be. 
e a woman.” I was, after the uſual ſtay, ſent to ſchool again, 
and overheard my mother ſay, as I was a-going, Well, now 
„ 1 ſhall recover „ e of 
In fix months more I came again, and with the uſual childiſh. ' 
alacrity, was running to my mother's embrace, when ſhe ſtopt 
me with exclamations at the ſuddenneſs and enormity of my 
growth, having, ſhe. ſaid, never. ſeen. any body ſhoot: up 16 
much at my age. She was ſure no other girls ſpread at that 
rate, and ſhe hated to have children look like women before 
their time. I was diſconcerted, and retired without hearing 
any thing more than, Nay, if you are angry, madam Steeple, 
„ eon may walk of.” 5 „ 3 
hen once the forms of civility are violated, there remains 
| littie hope of return to kindneſs or decency. My mamma 
made this appearance of reſentment a reaſon for continuing her 
malignity, and poor Miſs Maypole, for that was my appella» 
tion, was never ment'oned or 1 


7 1 


| poken to but with ſome expreſ- 
Gon of anger or dillike. 5 e 
She had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me like a child, and TI 
know not when I ſhould have been thought fit to change my 
habit, had Inet been reſcued by a maiden ſiſter of my, father, 
who could not bear to fee women in hanging-fleeves, and there- 
fore preſented me with brocade for a gown, for which I ſhould 
have thought myſelf under great obligations, had ſhe not ac? 
companied her favour with ſome hints that my mamma might 
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mow conſider her age, and give me her ear rings, which ſhe 
Had ſhewn long enough in publick place. 
A now left the ſchool and came to hive with my mamma, who 
confidered me as an uſurper that had ſeized the rights of a wo- 
man before they were due, and was puſhing her down the pre- 
Cipice of age, that I might reign without a ſuperior. While I . 
am thus beheld with jealouſy. and ſuſpicion, you will readily x 
believe that it is difficult to pleaſe. Every word and look is an - 
offence. I never ipeak, but I pretend to fome qualities and 
_-excellencies, which it is criminal to poſſeſs ; if 1 am gay, ſhe 
thinks it early enough to coquette ; if I am grave, the hates a 
prude in bibs; if I venture into company, I am in haſte for a 
huſband ; if I retire:to my chamber, ſuch matron-like ladies 
are lovers of contemplation. I am on one pretence or other. 
generally excluded from her aſſemblies, nor am I ever ſuffered 
to viſit at the ſame place with my mamma. Every one won-- 
ders why ſhe does not bring Miſsumore into the world, aud 
avhen ſhe comes home in vapours I am certain that ſhe has 
heard either of my beauty or my wit, and expect hothing for 
the enſuing week but taunts and menaces, centradiction and 
Thus I live in a ſtate of continual perſecution, only becauſe 
IJ was born ten years too ſoon, and cannot ſtop the courſe of (> 
nature or of time, but am unhappily a woman before my mo- 
ther can willingly ceaſe” to be a girl. I believe you would = 
contribute to the happmeſs of many families, if, by any argu- nn 
ments or perſuaſions, you could make methers aſhamed of = 


* 
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rivalling their children; if you could ſhew them, that though 
they may refuſe to grow wiſe,” they muſt inevitably grow old; - 
and that the proper-tolaces of age are not muſck and compli» _—_ 
ments, but witdom and devotion; that thoſe who are fo un- 3 
zwilling to quit the world will ſoon be driven from it; and tha⁊t 1 
at is therefore their intereſt to rerire while there yet remains 4 | 
x hours for nobler employment. | 
De 
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I \zleat res ladicra, ſi me 
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' © Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum.— Hon. 
| Frarewel the ſtage; for humbly I diſclaim mn 
5 Such fond purſuits of pleaſure, or of fame 
I I muſt fink in ſhame, or ſwell with pridd(eaea © 5, 

As the gay palm is granted or denied ———FRANCIS.. EST... 


[OTHING is more unpleaſing than to find that offence has 
been received when none was intended, and that pain has 


As the great end of ſociety is mutual beneficence, à good man 
is always uneaſy when he finds himſelf acting in oppoſition to 


the purpoſes of life; becauſe though his conſcience may eafily 


acquit-him of malice prepenſe, of ſettled hatred or contrivances of 
3 2 yet he ſeldom can be certain, that he has not failed by 


negligence, or indolence; that he has not been hindered from 


en given to thoſe who were not guilty of any provocation. 


conſulting the common intereſt by too ers te His on!!! 


eaſe, or too much 1ndifference to the happineſs of others. 


Nor is it neceſſary, that, to feel this uneaſineſs, the mind 
ſhould be extended to any great diffuſion of generoſity, or melt- 


ed by uncommon warmth of benevolence; for that prudence 


which the world teaches, and a quick ſenſibility of private intereſt, 


will direct us to ſhun needleſs enmities; fince there is no man 


whoſe kindneſs we may not ſome time want, or by whoſe malice 
wie may not ſome time ſuffer. 9 ny ” 


I haye therefore frequently looked with wonder, and now and 


then with pity, at the thoughtleſſneſs with which ſome alienate 


from themſelves the affections of all whom chance, bufineſs, or 
inclination, brings in their way. When we ſee a man purſuing 
ſome darling intereſt, without much regard to the opinion of the 


world, we juſtly confider him as corrupt and dangerous, but are 


not long in diſcovering his motives ; we ſee him actuated by paſe 


fions which are hard to be refiſted, and deluded by appearances 
which have dazzled ſtronger eyes. But the greater part of thoſe _ 


who ſet mankind at defiance by hourly irritation, and who live 
but to infuſe malignity and multiply enemies, have no hopes to 


foſter, no deſigus to promote, nor any expectations of attaining 
power by inſolence, or of climbing to greatneſs by trampling on 
others. They give up all the ſweets of kindneſs, for the ſake of 


peeviſhneſs, petulance, or gloom ; and alienate the world by ne- 


glect of the common forms of civility, and breach of the eſta- 

bliſhed laws of converſation. - „ | 1 
Every one muſt, in the walks of life, have met with men of 

Whom all ſpeak with cenſu re, though they are not chargeable 


with 


OO 
* 
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with any erime, and whom none can be perſuaded to love, 
though a reaſon can ſcarcely be aſſigned why they ſhould be 
hated; and who, if their good qualities and actions ſometimes - 
force ta commendation, have their panegyrick always concluded 
with confeſſions of diſguſt; + he is a good man, but I cannot 
« hike him.“ Surely ſuch perſons have ſold the eſteem of the 
world at too low a price, ſince they have loſt one of the rewards 
of virtue; without gaining the profits of wickedneſs, © 
| This ill economy of fame is fometimes the effect of ſtupidity. 
Men whole perceptions ate languid and fluggiſh, who lament 
nothing but leſs of money, and feel nothing but a blow, are 
often at a difficulty to gueſs why they are encompaſſed with ene- 
mies, though they neglect all thoſe arts by whiehi men are endear- 
ed to one another. They comfort themſelves that they have 
lived irreproachably; that none can charge them with having 
endangered his lite, or diminiſhed his poſſeſſions; and therefore : 
conclude that they ſuffer by ſome invincible fatality, or impute 
the malice of their neighbours to ignorance or envy. They wrap 
themſelves up in their innocence, and enjoy the congtatulations 
of their own hearts, without knowing or ſuſpecting that they are 
every day deſervedly incurring reſentmenta, by with-holding from 
thoſe with whom they converſe, that regard, or appearance of 
1 to which every one is entitled by the cuſtoms of the 
There are many injuries which almoſt every man feels, though 
he does not complain; and which, upon thoſe whom virtue, 
elegance, or vanity, have made delicate and tender, fix deep and 
laſting impreſſions; as there are many arts of graciouſneis and 
conciliation, which are to be practiſed without expence, and by 
which thoſe may be made our friends who have never received 
from us any real benefit. Such arts, when they include neither 
_ guilt nor meanneis, it is ſurely reaſonable to learn, for who 
would want that love which is ſo eaſily to be gained? And ſuh 
injuries are to be avoided; for who would be hated without 
rofit ? . 5 e 
Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuſe of ignorance or 
negligenee cannot be alledged; becauſe it is apparent that they 
are not only careleſs of pleaſing, hut ſtudious to offend; that they 
contrive to make all approaches to them difficult and vexatious, 
and imagine that they aggrandize themſelves by waſting the 
time of others in uſeleſs attendance, by mort@ying them with 
{i;zghts, and teazing them with affront. EE 
Men of this kind afe generally to be found among thoſe that 
have not mingled much in general converfation; but ſpent their 
lives amidſt the obſequiouineſs of dependants, and the flattery of 
Parafites; and by long conſulting only their own inclination, 
hays forgotten that others have a claim to the ſame deference.  - 


- 
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.. - Tyranny, thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of pride, by! 1 
which all mankind is ſo much enraged, that it is never quietly! © 1 
endured, except in thoſe who can reward the patience which they 

exact; and inſolence is generally ſurrounded only by ſuch whoſe 
- baſeneſs inclines them to think nothing inſupportable that pro- 
* duces gain, and who can laugh at e ee with a 

luxurious table pa,, ĩ wo Pane E 

But though all wanton: provocations and contemptuous inſo» _ 

lence are to be diligently avoided, there is no leſs danger in timid _ 

compliance and tame reſignation. It is common for ſoft and 
fearful tempers to give themſelves up implicitly to the direction 

of the bold, the turbulent, and the overbearing ; of thoſe whom 

they do not believe wiſer or better than themielves ; to recede 
from the beſt deſigns where oppoſition muſt be encountered; 
and to fall off from virtue for fear of cenſure. ee. 
Some firmneſs and reſolution is neceſſary to the diſcharge-of 
duty; but it is a very unhappy ſtate of life in which the neceſſitj 
of ſuch ſtruggles frequently occurs; for no man is defeated 
without {ome rejentment, which will be continued with obſtina- 
cy while he believes himſelf in the right, and exerted with bit- 
terneſs, if even to his own conviction he is detected in the wrong. 
Even though no regard be had to the external conſequences 
of contrariety and diſpute, it muſt be painful to a worthy mind 

to put others in pain; and there will be danger leſt the kindeſt 

nature may be vitiated by too long a cuſtom of debate and con- 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with inſenſibility by many of 

my correſpondents who believe their contributions unjuſtly ne- 
glected. And, indeed, when I fit before a pile of papers, of 
which each is the production of laborious ſtudy, and the offspring 
of a fond parent; I, who know the paſſions of an author, cannot 
remember how long they have lain in my boxes unregarded, 
Without imagining to myſelf the various changes of ſorrow, im- 
patience, and reſentment, which the writers muſt have felt in this 
tedious interval. | < 155 . 
Theſe reflections are ſtill more awakened, when, upon pe- 
ruſal, I find ſome of them calling for a place in the next paper, a 
place which they have never yet obtained; others writing in a ſtyle 
of ſuperiority and haughtineſs, as ſecure of deference, and above 
fear of criticiſm ; others humbly offering their weak aſſiſtance 
with ſoftneſs ang ſubmiſſion, which they helieve impoſſible ro be. 
refifted ; ſome introducing their compoſitions with a menace. of 
the contempt which he that refuſes them will incur; others ap- 
plying privately to the bookſellers for their intereſt and ſolicita- 
tion; every one by different ways endeavouring to ſecure the 
bliſs of publication. I cannot but confider myſelf as placed in a 
very incommodious fituation, where I am forced to repreſs con- 
- fidence, which it is pleaſing to indulge, to repay civilities with 
e mappen 
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whom I never was ned,. ii N | 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with the beauties of 
his new compolitzon, . contains his raptures in his own boſom, | 
and how naturally. he imparts to his friends his expectations of. = 
renown; and as I can eaſily conceive the eagerneſs. with Which a 

new paper is ſnatched up, by one who. expects to find it falled . 

with his own production, and perhaps has called his companions  - 
to ſhare the pleaſure of a ſecond perufal, I grieve for the difap- * Ol 
en which he is to feel at the fatal inſpection. His hopes | 


| ppearances of. neglect, and ſo frequently to offend thoſe. by 


however do not yet forſake him; he is certain of giving luſtre | 
the next day. The next day comes, and again he pants with 
expectation, and having dreamed of laurels and Parnaſſus, caſts 3 

his eyes upon the barren page with which he is doomed never 

more to be delighted. 3 Cs RE ge ]] np | 
For ſuch cruelty what atonement. can be made? For ſuch , Mm 
calamities what alleviation can be found? I am afraid that the —_ 
miſchief already done muſt be without reparation, ' and all that _ f 
deſerves my care is prevention for the future. Let, there: M 
fore, the next friendly contributor, whoever he be, obſerve 
the cautions of Swift, and write ſecretly in his own chamber, | 


without communicating his deſign to his neareft friend, for the 
. neareſt friend will be pleaſed with an opportunity of laughing. 
Let him carry it to. the poſt himſelf, and wait in filence for the 2 
event. If it is publiſhed and praiſed, he may then declare him- | 
{elf the author: if it be ſuppreſſed. he may wonder in private | 
without much vexation ; and if it be cenſured, he may join in 
the cry, and lament the dulneſs of the writing generation. 
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N A intelligunt homines quam magnum vectigal ſit parſumonia— TUI I. 
The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. | 


65 27 2 T0 THE. RAMBUER» 
SIG WD J rw wi 
Am always pleaſed when .I ſee literature made uſeful, and 
1 ſcholars deſcending from that elevation, which, as it raiſes them 
above common life, muſt like wiſe hinder them from beholding the 
ways of men, otherwiſe than in a cloud of buſtle and confuſſon. 
Having lived a life of buſineſs, and remarked how ſelgom any 
_ occurrences emerge for which great qualities are required, I have 
learned ihe neceflity of regarding little things, and though I do 
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not pretend to give laws to the legiſlators of mankind, or to limit 


the range of thoſe powerful minds that carry light and heat 
through all the regions of knowledge, yet T have long thought, 
that the greateſt part of thoſe who Tofe themſelves in ſtudies, by 
which 1 have not found that they 
more adyantage both to the publick and themſelves, apply their 

_ underſtandings to domeſtick arts, and fore their minds with _ 

. axioms of humble prudence and private economy. ROY, 
Four late paper on frugality was very elegant and pleaſing; 


7 


but in my opinion, not ſufficiently adapted to common readers, 


who pay little regard to the mufick of periods, the artifice of 
connection, or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetorick ; but. - 


require a few plain and cogent inſtructions, which may fink into 
the mind by their own weight — „ 
Frugality is ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of the world, ſo be- 


neficial in its various forms to every rank of men, from the highs 


eſt of human potentates to the loweſt labourer or artificer; aud 


the miſeries which the neglect of it produces are ſo numerous 


and ſo grievous, that it ought to be recommended with everx 
variation of addreſs, and adapted to every claſs of underſtand- 


Whether thoſe who treat morals as a ſcience will allow frus 
lity to be numbered among the virtues, I have not thought 


it neceſſary to enquire. For I. who draw my opinions. from a 
careful obſervation of the world, am fatisfied with knowing, 
_ what is abundantly ſufficient for practice, that if it be not 4 


virtue, it is, at leaſt, a quality which can feldom exiſt without 


dme virtues, and without which few virtues can exiſt; Fru- 


gality may be termed the daughter of Prudence, the ſiſter of 
Temperance, and the parent of Liberty. He that is extrava- 
gant will quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce de- 

ndence, and invite corruption; it will almoſt always produce 
a paſhve.compliance with the. wickedueſs of others; and there 


are few who do not learn by degrees to practiſe taoſe crimes 
which they ceaſe to cenſure. e | | 


: v7 


If there are any who do not dread poverty as dangerous to 
virtue, yet mankind ſeem unanimous enough in. abhorring it 


as deſtructive 'to happineſs ;_ and all to whom want is terrible, 
upon whatever principle, onght to think themſelves obliged to 
learn the ſage maxims of our parſimonious anceſtors, and attainf _ 
the ſalutary arts of contracting expence; for without frugality 


< 


none can be rich, and with it very feu would be poor. 


To moſt other acts of virtue of exertions of wiſdom, a con- 


currence of many circumſtances is neceſſary, ſome previous 
knowledge mult be attained, fome uncommon gifts of nature 
poſſeſſed, or ſome opportunity produced by an extraordinary 


combination of things; but the mere power of ſaving what is 


already in our hands, muſt be eaſy of acquiſition to every 


mind; 


8 much wrer, might, with 
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poverty; 
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mind ; and as the example of Bacon may ſhew, that the higheſt 


intellect cannot ſafely neglect it, a thouſand inſtances will every 
day prove, that the meaneſt may practiſe it with ſuccels.  . 


| Riches cannot be within the reach of great numbers, becauſe 


to be rich is to poſſeſs more than is commonly placed in a fingle 
hand; and, if many could obtain the ſum which now makes a 
man wealthy, the name of wealth muſt then be transferred to 
ſtill greater accumulations. But I am not certain that it is 
eqnally e to exempt the lower claſſes of mankind from 


cauſe, though whatever be the wealth of the com- 


* 


munity, ſome. will always have leaſt, and he that has leſs than. 
any other is comparatively poor; yet I do not ſee any coactive 
_ neceſſity that many ſhould be without the indiſpenſable conve- 
niencies of life; but am ſometimes inclined to imagine, that, 


caſual calamities excepted, there might, by univerſal prudence, 


be procured an univerſal exemption from want; and that he 


cough. 


remember that any political calculator has attempted, and in 


which the moſt perſpicacious reaſoner may be eafily bewildered, _ 
it is evident. that they to whom Providence has allotted no other © 
care but of their own fortune and their on virtue, which make 


far the greater part of mankind, have ſufficient incitements to 
perſonal frugaliry z fince, whatever might be its general effect 


upon provinces. or. nations, by which it is never likely to be | 


tried, we know with certainty that there is ſcarcely any indivi- 


dual enters the Ot. e porn ONE Bt 
ul COMPETENCE in the declme 
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reaſonably promiſe himſelf a chear 
of life, (To er SD 5 
The proſpect of penury in age is ſo gloomy and terrifying, 
that every man who looks before him mult ive to avoid it; 
and it mult be avoided generally by the ſcience of ſparing, For, 
though in every age there are ſome, Who by bold adventures, 
or by favourable accidents, riſe ſuddenly to riches, yet it is 


dangerous to indulge hopes of ſuch rare events: and the bulk 


of mankind muſt owe their affluence to ſmall and gradual pro- 
tits, below which thier expence muſt be reſolutely reduced. 


You muſt not therefore think me finking below the dignity 5 


of a practical philoſopher, when I recommend to the conhder- 
ation of your readers, from the ſtateſman to the apprentice, a 
pofition replete with mercantile wiſdom, A penny /aved is tvo- 
pence got; which may, I think, be accommodated to all con- 


ditions, by obſerving not only that they who purſue. any lucra- ps. 
tive employment will fave time when they forbear expence, 


and that the time may be employed to the increaſe of profit ; 
but that they who are above ſuch minute conſiderations, will 
find, by every victory over appetite or paſſion, new ſtrength 
Ve kn 5 | added 
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But without entering too far into ſpeculations which I do not 
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to cavil than to learn, What is the juſt IF 
| and when expence, not ahſolutely neceflary, degenerates into 
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added to the mind, will gain the power of refuſing thols Yolicis 
tations by which the young and vivacious ate hourly affaulted, 
and in time ſet themſelves above the reach of extravagance and 


g „ 


It may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe yho | are vill ing rites 
meaſure of frugality? 


profuſion? To ſuch queſtiens no general anſwer can be re- 


turned; fince the liberty of ſpending, or neceffity of parſimony, 


may be varied without end by different circumſtances. It may, 


however, be laid down as a rule never to be broken, that a 


' man's voluntary expence , hould not exceed his revenue, A maxim 
Jo obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks the 


prodigal with the madman, and debars them equally from the 


conduct of their own affairs, Another precept arifing from the 
former, and indeed included in it, is yet neceſſary to be diſ- 
tinctly impreſſed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave; 
| Let no, man anticipate uncertain profits, Let no man preſume to 


| ſpend upon hopes, to truſt his own abilities for means of deli- 


o 


verance from penury, to give a looſe to his preſent deſires, 


and leave the reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 


To theſe cautions, which, I ſuppoſe, are, at leaſt among 


the graver part of mankind, undiſputed, I will add another, 
Let no man ſquander againſt his inclination.] With this prece pr 


ir may, be, perhaps, imagined eh to comply ; yet, if tl 


— 


whom profuſion 


as buried in priſons, or driven into banifh- 


ment, were examined, it would be found that very few were 


' ruined by their own choice, or purchaſed pleaſure with the 
' loſs of their eſtates ; but that they ſuffered themſelves to be 


borne away by the violence of thoſe with whom they converled, 


and yielded reluctantly to a thouſand prodigalities, either from 


dead pf the laugh of fools. | 


a trivial emulation of wealth and ſpirit, or a mean fear of con- 


"tempt and ridicule ; an emulation for the prize of folly, or the 
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Cuaxtæ neſcio quid ſemper abeſt rel los. 


8 But, While in heaps his wicked wealth aſcends; | 
lle is not of his wiſh poſſes a 5 
There's ſomething wanting Kill to make him bleſs'd,—Francis. * 


— 
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As the love of money has been, in a 
5" 5 that has given great diſturbance to the tranquil- 
Reer 


| thy ancient moraliſts than the folly of devoting the heart to the 
accumulation of riches; They who are acquainted with theſe 
authors need not be told how riches incite pity, contempt, or 
reproach, whenever they are mentioned; with what" numbers 
of examples the danger of large poſſeſſions is illuſtrated ; and 
bow all the powers of reaſon and eloquence have been 'exhaufts 

ed in endeavours to eradicate a deſire; which ſeems to have in- 
trenched itſelf too ſtrongly in the mind to be driven out, and 
which, perhaps, had not loſt its power; even over thoſe who 
declaimed againſt it, but would have broken out in the poet or 
the ſage, if it had been excited by opportunity, and 1nvigo« 
rated by the approximation of its proper object. Is 

Their arguments have been, indeed, ſo unſucceſsful, that T 
know not whether it can be ſhown, that by all the wit and rea- 
ſon which this favourite cauſe has called forth, a fingle convert 
was ever made; that even one man has refuſed to be rich, 


when to be rich was in his power, from the conviction of the 


greater happineſs of a narrow fortune; or diſburthened him- 
| Zig of wealth, when he had tried its inquietudes, merely to 
enjoy the peace and leiſure and ſecurity of a mean and unen- 
ved M ng en SS 
It is true, indeed, that many have neglected opportunities 
of railing themſelves to honours and to wealth, and rejected 
. the. kindeſt offers of fortune : but, however their moderation 
may be boaſted by themſelves, or admired by ſuch as only 
view them at a diſtance, it will be, perhaps, ſeldom found that 
they value riches leſs, but that they dread labour or danger 
more than others; they are unable to rouſe themſelves to at- 
tion, to ſtrain in the race of competition, or to ſtand the ſhock 
of conteſt; but though they, therefore, decline the toil of 
climbing, they nevertheleſs wiſh themſelves aloft, and would 


willingly enjoy what they. dare not ſeize. 5 
Others have retired from high ſtations, and voluntarily con- 
demned themſelves to and obſcurity. But, man 
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will not afford many occaſions of triumph to the philoſopher 5 | 
for they have commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themſelves unable to hold, and prevented diſgrace by 
reſignation; or they have been induced to try new meaſures _ 
by general inconſtancy, which always dreams of happineſs in 
novelty, or by a gloomy diſpoſition, which is diſguſted in the 
ſame degree with every ſlate, and wiſhes every ſcene of life to 
change as ſoon as it is beheld. Such men found high and low | 
ſtations equally unable to ſatisfy the wiſhes of a diſtempered 
mind, 8 were unable to ſhelter themſelves in the cloſeſt re- 
treat from diſappomtment, ſolicitude, and miſe rx. 1 
Vet though. theſe admonitions have been thus neglected by _ 
thoſe, who either enjoyed riches, or were able to procure them, 
it is not raſhly to be determined that they are altogether with. _ 
out-uſe ; for ſince far the greateſt part of mankind muſt be 
confined to conditions comparatively mean, and placed in fitua- _ 
tions, from which they naturally look up with envy to the emi- 
nences before them, thoſe writers cannot be thought ill em- 
ployed that have adminiſtered. remedies to diſcontent almoſt . 
Univerſal, by ſhowing, that what we cannot reach may very 
well be forborne, that the inequality of diſtribution, at which 
we murmur, is for the moſt part leis than it ſeems, and that 
the greatneſs, which we admire at a diſtance, has much fewer 
advantages, and much leſs ſplendor, when we are ſuffered to 
JJ OE nd ies co oy er es „00 
It is the buſineſs of moraliſts to detect the frauds of fortune, 
and to ſhow that ſhe impoſes upon the careleſs eye, by a quick 
ſucceſſion of ſhadows, which will ſnrink to nothing in the gripe; 
that ſhe diſguiſes life in extrinſick ornaments, which ſerve only * 
for ſhow, and are laid afide in the hours of ſolitude and of - 
pleaſure ; and that when greatneſs aſpires either to felicity or 
to wiſdom, it ſhakes off thoſe diſtinctions which dazzle the 
gazer and awe, the ſupplicant. ; %%% 
It may be remarked, that they whoſe condition has not 
afforded them the light of moral or religious inſtruction, and 
who collect all their ideas by their own eyes, and digeſt them 
by their own. underſtandings, ſeem to conſider thoſe who are 
pPlwkKVaced in ranks of remote ſuperiority, as almoſt another and 
| higher ſpecies of beings. As themſelves have known little other 
miſery than the conſequences of want, they are with difficulty 
perſuaded that Where there is wealth there can be ſorrow, or 
that thoſe who glitter in dignity, and glide along in affluence, 
can be acquainted with pains and cares like thoſe which lie 


1 


> 


heavy upon the reſt of mankind. , . | - „„ 

I his prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweſt meanneſs, 

and the darkeſt ignorance; but it is ſo confined only becauſe 
hers have been ſhewn its folly and its falſehood, ones 
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The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though it has not 
been able to extinguiſh avarice or ambition, or ſuppreſs that 
reluctance with which a man paſſes his days in a ſtate of infe- 
riority, muſt, at leaſt, have made the lower conditions leſs 
grating and weariſome, and has conſequently contributed to 


the general ſecurity" of life, by hindering that fraud and vio- 


lence, rapine- and circumvention, which muſt. have been pro- 
duced by an unbounded eagerneſs of wealth, ariſing from an 


unſhaken conviction, that to be rich is to be hnapp y, 


Whoever finds himſelf incited, by fome violent i | ulſe of 


paſſion, to purſue riches as the chief end of being, muſt ſurely 
ſo much alarmed by the ſucceſſive admonitions of thoſe, 
whoſe experience and ſagacity have recommended them as the 


guides of mankind, as to ſtop and confider whether he is 
about to engage in an undertaking that will reward his toll, 


and to examine, before he ruſhes to wealth, through right and 


wrong, what it will confer when he has acquired it; and this 


examination will ſeldom fail to repreſs his ardour and retard 
his When ro So LI | 
Wealth is nothing in itfelf, it is not uſeful but when it de- 


parts from us; its value is found only in that which it can pur 


chaſe, which, if we ſuppoſe it put to its beſt uſe by thoſe that 


poſſeſs it, ſeems not much to deſerve the deſire or envy of a 8 
wiſe man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal enjoy- 


ment, money can n zther open new avenues to pleaſure, nor 
block up the paſſages of anguiſh. Diſeaſe and infirmity ftilt 
continue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps exaſperated by lux- 
ury, or promoted by ſoftneſs. With reſpec to the mind, it 
has rarely been obſerved, that vealth contributes much to 


quicken the diſcernment, enlarge the capacity, or elevate the | 


imagination; but may, by vg flattery, or laying diligence. 
_—_ confirm error and harden ſtupidity... , ' 
_ Wea 


Ith cannot confer greatneſs, for nothing can make that © 


great, which the decree of nature has ordained to be 9 
The bramble may be placed in a hot. bed, but can never be- 
come an oak. Even royalty itſelf is not able to give that dig - 
nity which it happens not to find, but oppreſſes feeble minds, 
though it may elevate the ſtrong. The world has been go- 
verned in the name of kings, whoſe exiſtence has ſcarcely been 
perceived by any real effects beyond their own palaces. 


When therefore the defire of wealth is: taking hold of the © 
heart, let us look round and ſee how it 1 upon thoſe 
| | ' hen we find them 
oppreſſed with their own abundance, luxurious without plea - 

lure, idle without eaſe, impatient and querulous in eee 5 
: Td AY | „ and 


_ whole induſtry or fortune has obtained it. 
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a5 been oppoſed in its progreſs by hiſtory and philoſophy;.and 
hindered from ſpreading ts infeRtion by powerful p — 
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. convinced that if he real wants of our condition are ſatisfied, © 
there remains 5 E to 79 0 ONE! wh Faroe or deine : 
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| rei aiquia 8 „„ . 1 ; | 
Hoc querulum Halcyonenque Prognen facit : T 
. Loc erat in ſolo quare Pæantias eis 
e Vox fatigaret Lemnia ſaxa ſua. . ? 
| | Strat incluſus dolor atque-exzſtuat i ny . 
O.cgzitur et vires multiplicare uss Ne, 


1 Complaining oft, gives reſpite to our grief; | 

From hence the wretched Progne ſought relief, 

Hence the Pæantian chief his fate deplores, 
And vents his ſorrows-to the Lemnian. ſhores: 


go 


In vain by ſecrecy we would aſſuage 4 3 
Our cares; eee thay rn wanne are F. Lays, 


1 


. is common to „nenn men by the names of ma 
which they are ſuppoſed to;reſemble. Thus a hero is fre» 
8 termed a lion, and a ſtateſman a fox, an extortioner 
gains the appellation. of vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. 
There is alſo among the various anomalies of character, which 
a ſutvey of the world exhibits, a ſpecies of beings in human 
form, which may be [Property marked. out a8 the tereech-owls 
. . of mankind. i 
ee ſcreech-owls ſeem. to be ſettled in an opinion that the 
great buſineſs of life is to complain, and that they were born 
dor no other purpoſe than to duturb the happineſs of others, to 
leſſen the little comforts, and ſhorten the ſhort pleaſures of our 
condition, by painful remembrances of the paſt, or melancholy 
prognoſticks of the future; their only care is to cruſh the 
riſing hope, to damp the kindling tranſport, - and allay the 
golden hours of galety with the hateful droſs of gr 1 and 
- tuſpicion. - 
To thoſe, whoſe weakneſs of Grits; or r timidity of temper, 
ſubjects them to impreſſions from others, and who are apt to 
ſuffer by faſcination, and catch the contagion of miſery, it is 
extremely unhappy to live within the compaſs of a ſcreech-owl's 
voice; for it will often fill their ears in the hour of dejection, 

4 terrify them with apprehentions, . which their own thoughts 
- wpuld never have produced, and ſadden, by intruded ſorrows, 
Sol "the day Which might have been n in amuſements or in * 
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neſs; it will burthen the heart with unneceflary diſconten 


and weaken for, a time that"love of life, Which is neceflary ww - 


tlie vigorous proſecution of anyUndertakipg. 


Though I have, likethe reſt of want. many failings and 


| weaknefles, 1 have not yet, by either frfends or enemies, beet 
charged with fuperſtition ; I never count the compauy which 1 


enter, atid lock at ho te moon ingifferentiy over” enber 


ſhoulder, I have, like” moſt: other W often heard 
the cackoo without money in my pocket, aud have been forne- 


times reproached as foof-hardy for not turning down'my eyes - 


when a raven flew over my head. TI never go Done ORE 
becauſe à ſriake croffes my way, nor have any particular drea 

of a climaCterical year; yet I confeſs that, with" all ny Porn of 
old women, and their tales, I confider: it as au unhappy day 
when I happen 
I have now known Suſpirius fifty-eight ytars and four montlis, 


and have never yet patſed an hour with him in which he has not 


made ſome attack upon my quiet. When we were firlt ac- 
quainted, his great  topick was the miſery of” youth without 


riches, and whenever we walked” out together he folaced e 


with a long enumeration of pleaſures, which, as they were he⸗ 


youd the Teach of my fortithe, were without the verge of thy 


deſires, and which I ſhould never have conſidered as the'obje&ts 
of a wiſh, had not his unteaſonable reprefentations placed them 


: by 


in'my light,” - 1 Er A F DOT" atv th ä 
Another of his topicks is, the neglect of merit, with Which 
he never fails to amuſe every man hem he fees not eminently 
fortunate, If he meets with a young officer, ke always informs 
him of gentlemen whoſe perſonal courage is unqueftioned, ant 


whoſe military ſkill qualifies the to command armies, that” 


_ have, "notwithſtanding all their merit, grown old with fubaltern 
comrhiffions.' For a genius in the church, he is always pro- 
vided with a "&nracy for life. The lawyer he informs of many 
men of great parts and. deep ſtudy, who have never had an 


phyſician, * Ah doctor,“ ſays he, „ what, à-fegt Mill, when 
Jo many blockheads are rattling in their chariots? I told you 
- © ſeven years ago that you would never meet with encourage- 


ment, and T hope you will now take more notice, when, TE 
„tell you, that your Greek, and your diligence,” and your - 


'& honeſty, will never enable you to live like vonder aphtne⸗ 
„ Cary, who preſcribes to his own ſhop, and laughs at che 
_ © Sufpirins has, in his time, intercepted fifteen authors in their 
way to the ſtage ; perſuaded, nine-and-thirty merchants to re- 
tire from a proſperous trade for fear of bankruptcy, broke off 


-ap hundred and thirteen matches by prognoſtications of un- 


to be greeted, iti the'morniing; by Suſpirius the 
to be greeted, in the-morning, by 'Suſpirus the 
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| happineſs,:and-enabled the ſmall-pox to kill nineteen ladies, 
U D alarms of the loſs of beaut 7. Kar 
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enever my evil ſtars bring» us together, he never fails to 
repreſent to me the folly of my purſuits, and informs me that 
ve are much older than when we began our acquaintance, that 
the infirmities of decrepitude are coming faſt upon me, that 
whatever I now get I ſhall enjoy but a little time, that fame is 


tdi a man tottering on the edge of the grave of very little import- - 


ance, and that the time is at hand when I ought to look for no 
ether. pleaſures than a good dinner and an ealy chair. 
Thus he goes on in his unharmonious ſtrain, diſplaying pre- 
ut miſeries, and foreboding niore, vuarixogac d d yar27Hoens, 
every ſyllable is loaded with mis fortune, and death is always 
brought nearer to the view. Vet, what always raiſes my re- 
ſentment and indignation, I do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have much effect upon himſelf, He talks, and has 
long talked of calamities, without diſcovering, otherwiſe than 
by the tone of his voice, that he feels any of the evils which 


Ke bewails or threatens, but has the ſame. habit of Ag 1 


Jamentations, as others of telling ſtories, and falls into expreſ- : 


lions of condolance for paſt, or apprehenſions of future miſ- 
chie fs, as all men ſtudious of their eaſe, have recourſe to thoſe 
ME upon which they can. moſt fluently or copiouſly dif- 
Set d hagtke os eos 
It is reported of the Sybarites, that they deſtroyed all their 
cocks, that they might dream out their morning dreams with- 
ont d.ſturbance, Though I would not fo far promote effemi- 
nacy as to. propoſe the Sybarites for an example, yet ſince there 
is no. man ſo corrupt or fooliſh, but ſomething uſeful may be 
learned from him, I could with that, in imitation. of a people 
not often to be copied, ſgme regulations might be made to 


exclude ſcreech-owꝛIs from all company, as the enemies of 


A mankind, and confine them to ſome proper receptacl © here 3 
they may mingle ſighs at leiſure, and thicken the gloom of on 


another. 
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Don prophet of evil, ſays Homer's Agamemnon, bon newer 

a HTS, me good, but the joy of thy heart is to predict misfortunes. 
Whoever is of the ſame temper might there find the means of 

_ indulging his thoughts, and improving his vein of denunciation, _ 
and the flock of icreech-owls might hoot together without in- 
Jury vv % mm TG 8 
FVoet, though I have fo little kindneſs for this dark genera- 


tion, I am very far from intending to debar the ſoft and tender 


mind from the privilege of complaining, when the ſigh riſes 
from the defire not of giving pain, hut of gaining eaſe. TO 


1 


the duties of friendſhip; and though it muff be 


T Sh 
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hear . with patience, even when complaints are vain, - _ 
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nls outward ſmiles corteal'd his inward finart.—— Davpa 


fre a ſocial being, who looks for help from his fellow- creatures? 


by proving that they have not loſt the fegard of others? and 
heaven ſeems to indlicate the duty even of barren COTS 8 
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| Quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe; quid utile, quid nnn, 
Plenius et melius Chryſippo et Crantore dicit Hook. | 
Whoſe works the beautiful and baſe contain. 


Of vice and virtue more inſtructive rules, gs 
Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchools ———Fraxctt. . 


AR joy or ſorrow. fgr the happineſs or calamities of others + 
is produced by an act of the imagination, that realizes: - 
the event however fictitious, or approximates. it however res 
mote, by placing us, for a time; in the condition of him whoſe 
fortune we _cohtemplate ; ſo that we feel, while the deception - 
laſts, whatever motions would be excited by the ſame good or 


evil happening to ourſelves VVV 
Our paſſions are therefore more ſtrongly moved, in propor- 
tion as We can more readily adopt the pains of pleaſure pros 
poſed to our minds; by recognifing them as once our own, or 
conſidering them as naturally incident to dur ſtate of lifes It 
is not eaſy for the moſt artful writer to give us an intereſt in 
happinefs or miſery, which we think ourſelves never likely to 
teel, and with which we have never yet been made acquainted; 
Hiſtories of the downfal of kingdoms, and revolutions of em- 
pires, are read with great tranquillity ; the imperial tragedy - 
pleaſes common auditors only by its pomp of ornament ane 
grandeur of ideas; and the man whoſe faculties have been en- 
groſſed by buſineſs, and whoſe heart never flattered but at the 
rife or fall of ſtocks, wonders how the attention can be ſeized, 
or the affection agitated, by a tale of 1% Eo. 2 
Vote e , © ns 
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Thoſe parallel circumſtinces; and kindred images, to. which _ 
we feadily conform our minds, are, above all other writings, _ 
to be found in narratives of the lives of particular perſons ; and 

therefore no ſpeties of writing ſeems more worthy of cultiva- 
tion tlian biography, ſince none can be more delightful or more 
uſeful, none can more certainly enchain| the heart by itrefiftible | 

Intereſt, or more widely diffuſe inſtruction to every diverfity of 
The general and rapid narratives of hiſtory, which involve a 

thouſand fortunes. in the buſineſs of a day, and complicate in- 
numeravle incidents in one great tranſaction, afford few leſſons 
applicable to private life, which desives its comforts and its 
wretchedneſs from the right or wrong management of things, 
which nothing but their frequency makes conſiderable, Parwa 

| non fiunt quotidie, ys Pliny, and which can have no place in 

ö thoſe relations which never deſcend below the conſultation 6f 
ſenates, the motions of armies, and the ſchemes of conſpirators. 

I have often thought that there has rarely paſſed a life of 
which a judicious and faithful narrative would not be uſefull. 
For, not only every man has, in the mighty maſs of the world, 

great numbers in the ſame condition with himſelf, to whom his 
miſtakes and miſcarriages, eſcapes and expedients, would be 
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1 of immediate and apparent uſe ; but there 1s ſuch an uniform- 

11 ity in the ſtate of man, eonſidered apart from advent tious and 

Ll ſeparable decorations and diſguiſes, that there is ſcarce any poſ- 

Fil fibility. of good or ill, but is common to human kind. A great 

WM part of the time of thoſe who are placed at the greateſt diſtange | 
Wl bs fortune, or by temper, muſt unavoidably paſs in the ſame _ 

4 manner, and though, when the claims of nature are fatisfted, 

Wit caprice,” and vanity, and accident, begin to produce diſcrimi- 

"Ft nations and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heedful or 

10 quick, which cannot diſcover the ſame vauſes ſtill terminating 

Will their influence in the ſame effects, though ſometimes accele- 

1 rated, ſometimes retarded, or perplexed by multiplied combi- 

10 nations. We are all prompted by the fame motives, all de- | 
1 ceived by the ſame fallacies, all animated by hope, obſtructe | 
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by danger, entangled by deſire, and ſeduced by pleaſure. 
It is frequently objected to relations of particular lives, that 
they are not diſtinguiſned by any ſtriking or wonderful viciſil⸗- 
tudes, The ſcholar who paſſed his life among his books, the 
merchant who conducted only his own affairs, the prieſt, whole . 
| Tphere of action was not extended beyond that of his duty, are 
conſidered as no proper objects of publick regard, however 
they might have excelled in their ſeveral ſtations, whatever 
might have been their learning, integrity, and piety, But this 
notion ariſes from falte meatures of excellence and dignity, ank 
muſt be eradicated by confidering, that in the eſteem of uncor- 
rupted reaſon, what is of moſt uſe is of moſt value, 1 : 
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It is, indeed, not improper to take honeſt advantages of pre- 


judice, and to gain attention by à celebrated name; but the 
buſineſs of the biographer is often to paſs ſlightly over thoſe 
ee. and incidents, which produce vulgar greatneſs, to 


ad the thoughts into domeſtie pri vacies, and diſplay the mi- 
nute details of daily life, where exterior appendages are caſt 


aſide, and men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. 


The account of Thuanus is, with great propriety, faid by its 
author to have been written, that it might lay open to polterity _ 

the private and familiar character of that man, cujus ingenium et 
cauilorum e ipfius ſcriptis ſunt. olim ſemper miraturi, whole can» 


dour and genius will to the end 
ſerved in admiration, - | 
There are many invifib 


of time be by his writings pre- 
le circumſtances which, whether we 


read as enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether 
id to enlarge our ſcience, or increaſe our virtue, are 
more Important than public occurrences. Thus Sajluſt, the 


we i 


* 


motion. 


great maſter of nature, has not forgot, in his account of Cata- 
line, to remark that his awalk æuas now quick, and 2 Slow, as 
an indication of a mind revolving ſomething with viol 


| ent com- 
Thus the ſtory. of Melancthon affords a firiking lec- 


ture on the value of time, by informing us, that when he made 
an appointment, he expected not only the hour, but the minute 
to be fixed, that the day might not run-out in the idleneſs ok 
ſuſpenſe; and all the plans and enterprizes of De Wit are now. 


of leſs importance to the world, than that part of his peril 


ſonal 


character, which repreſents him as careful of bit health, aud” 


negligent of his lift. VV 7 
But biography has often been allotted to writers who ſeem 
very little acquainted with the nature of their taſk, or very 


neg- 


ligent about the performance. They rarely afford any other 
account than might be collected from publick papers, but ima- 
gine themſelves writing a life when they exhibit à chronologi- 
cal ſeries of actions or preferments; and ſo ['ttle regard the 
manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge 
may he gained of a man's real character, by a. ſhort converia= 
tion with one of his ſervants, than from a formal and ſtudied 
narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 
If now and then they condeſcend to inform the world of par- 
ticular facts, they. are not always ſo happy as to ſelect the moſt 
important. T know not well what advantage ee can re- 


ceive from the on! 


| cireumftance by which Tickell has diſtin» 
guiſhed Addiſon from the reſt of mankind, the irregularity of bis 


__ pulſe: nor can I think” myſelf overpaid for the time ipent in 
reading the life of Malherb, by being enabled to relate after 
the learned - biographer, that Malherb had two predominant 
opinions; one, that the looſeneſs of a ſingle woman might 
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French beggars made uſe very improperly and batbaroufly of _ 
the phraſe noble Gentleman, 9 either word included the 
: ſenſe of both, To MEE LOI LI vt = VF 5 
There are, indeed, ſome natural reaſons why theſe narratives 
are often written by ſuch as were not likely to give much ine 
ſtruction or delight, and why moſt accounts of particular per-. 
ſous are barren. and uſeleſs... If a life be delayed till intereſt 
and envy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, but 
muſt expect little intelligence; for the incidents which give ex. 
cellence to biography are of a volatile and evaneſcent kind, 
ſuch as ſoon eſcape the memory, and are rarely tranſmitted by | _ 
tradition. We know how few. can pourtray a living acquaint» 
ance, except by his moſt prominent and obſervable particulas 
ities, and the groſſer features of his mind; and it may be 
_ eaſily imagined how much of this little knowledge may be loſt 
in imparting it, and how ſoon a ſucceſſion of copies will loſe all 
reeoblance of the original. oo oe one ro pets 
It the blographer writes from perſonal knowledge, and makes 
haſte to gratify the publick curiofty, there is danger leſt his 
intereſt, his fear, his gratitude, or his tenderneſs, overpower 
his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There 
are many who think it an act of piety to hide the faults or fails 
- ings of their friends, even when they can no longer ſuffer bx 
their detection; we therefore ſee whole ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not to be known from 
one another, but by extrinſick and caſual circumſtances. Let 
me remember,” ſays Hale, when 1 find myſelf inclined to 
4% pity a criminal, that there is likewiſe a pity due to the coun- 
try.” If we owe regard to the memory of the dead, there is 
yet: 8 reſpect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and tag 
truth, J i gr: OE IT oY 
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Falſe Praiſe can charm, unreal ſhame.controul— „ 
Whom Hut a yiqzous or a fickly ſoul, ?——Fzaychs, | 
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I 1s extremely vexatious to a man of eager and thirſty 2 
curioſity to be placed at a great diſtance from the fountain _ 

of intelligence, and not only never to receive the current _ 
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laſt to find it mudded in its courſe, and corrupted with taints 
or mixtures from every channel through which it flowed.” 

One of the chief pleaſures of my life is to hear what paſſes 
in the world, to know what are the [ſchemes of the 'politick, 


the aims of the buſy, and the hopes of the ambitious ; what 
changes of publick meaſures are approaching; who is likely to 
be cruſhed in the collifion of parties; who is climbing to che 


top of power, and who is tottering on the precipice of diſgrace. 
But as it is very common for ns to deſire moſt what we are 


leaſt qualified to obtain, I have ſuffered this appetite of neu 
to outgrow all the gratifications which my preſent ſituation can 


afford it; for being placed in a remote country, I am-condemn« 
ed always to confound the future with the paſt, to form prog» 
noſtications of events no longer doubtful, and to conſider the 
_ expediency of ſchemes already executed or. defeated; Fam 
perplexed with a perpetual deception in my proſpects, like a 
man pointing his teleſcope at a remote ſtar, which before the 


light reaches his eye has forſaken the place from which it was 


pleaſure, brings them hither from London. For, without con- 
fidering the inſuperable diſadvantages of my condition, andi the 
unavoidable ignorance which abſence muſt produce, they often 
treat me with the utmoſt ſuperciliouſneſs of contempt, for not 
knowing what no human fagacity can diſcover; and ſometimes 


| ſeem to conſider me as a wretch ſcarcely worthy of human con- 


verſe, when I happen to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt; or 


propoſe the healths of the dead, when I warn them of mile 


chiefs already incurred, or wiſh for meaſures that have been 
lately taken. They ſeem to attribute to the ſuperiority of their 


intellects what they only owe to the accident of their condition, 


and think themſelves indiſputably intitled to airs of inſolence 


and authority, when they find another ignorant of facts, which _ 


becauſe they echoed in the ſtreets of London, they ſuppoſe 


equally publick in all other places, and known where they _ 


could neither be ſeen, related, nor conjecturdde. 
To this haughtineſs they are indeed too much encouraged by 


the reſpect which they receive amongſt us, for no other reaſon  * 
than that they come from London, For no ſooner is the arri- 


val of one of theſe diſſeminators of knowledge known in the 


country, than we crowd about him from every quarter, and by - 
innumerahle enquiries flatter him into an opinion of his on 


importance. He fees himſelf. ſurrounded by multitudes, who 
propoſe their doubts, and refer their controverſies, to him, as 
do a being deſcended from ſome nobler region, and he grows 


"+ 


t till it has ſatiated the greateſt part of the nation, but ac 


The mortification- of being thus always behind the a 
world in my reflections and diſcoveries, is exceedingly aggra- 
vated by the petulance of thoſe whoſe health, or buſineſs, or 
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en a ſudden oraculous and infallible, ſolves all difficult 


And ſets all objections at defiance. - _ 
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There is, in my opinion, great reaſon for ſuſpecting, that 
_ they ſometimes take advantage of this reverential modeſty, and 
_ impoſe upon ruſtick underſtandings with a falſe ſhow of uni- 
_ verſal intelligence; for I do not find that they are willing co 
_ own themſelves ignorant of any thing, or that they diſmiſs any 
Enquirer with a poſitive and deciſive anſwer. The court, the 


Tos : city, the park, and exchange, are to thoſe men of unbounded 
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obſervation equally familiar, and they are alike ready to tell 
the hour at which ſtocks will riſe, or the miniſtry be changed. 
A ſhort reſidence at London entitles a man to knowledge, to 
wit, to politeneſs, and to a deſpotick and dictatorial power of 
pPreſcribing to the rude multitude, whom he condeſcends to 
| — with a biennial viſit; yet, I know not well upon what 
motives I have lately found myſelf inclined to cavil at this pre- 
Fription, and to doubt whether it be not, on ſome occaſions, 
proper to withhold our veneration, till we are more authenti - 
cally convinced of the merits of the claima nt 
It is well remembered here, that, about ſeven years ago, 
one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, remarkable tor ſtealing 
eggs, and ſucking them, was taken from the ſchool in this 
parith, and ſent up to London to ſtudy the law. As he haet 
given amongſt us no proofs of a genius deſigned by nature for 
extraordinary performances, he was, from the time of his des 
parture, totally forgotten, nor was there any talk of his vices 
or virtues, his good or ill fortune, till laſt ſummer a report 
burſt upon us, that Mr. Frolick was come down in the firft 
oſt-chaiſe which this village had ſeen, having travelled with - 
| eh rapidity that one of his poſtillions had broke his leg, and 
another narrowly-eſcaped ſuffocation in a quickſand. But that 
Mr. Frolick ſeemed: totally unconcerned, for ſuch things were 
Rover heeded at London. + oo 3 ot . 
Mr. Frolick next day „ . among the gentlemen at 
their weekly meeting on the bowling- green, and now were ſeen 
the effects of a London education. His dreſs, his language, 
his ideas, were all pew, and he did not much endeavour to 
_ conceal his. contempt of every thing that differed from the opt» 
nions, or practice, of the modiſh world. He ſhewed us the 
deformity of our ſkirts and ſleeves, informed us where hats of 
the proper ſize were to be ſold, and recommended to us the 
reformation of a thouſand abſurdities in our clothes, our cook - 
ery, and our converſation. When any of his phraſes were uns» 
intelligible, he could not ſuppreſs the joy of confeſſed ſuperi- 
ority, but frequently delayed the explanation, that he might 
| 8 1 „ our barbarny. Too pgs. 
When he is pleaſed to entertain us with a ſtory, he tales © - 
care o creud into it names of ſtreets, ſquares, and pute 5 0 
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with which he knows we are unacquainted. Thie favourite u | 
picks of his diſcourſe are yo Proven of — had te 
tricks put yupon.countr) men by porters and link- hy * 
When he is with NN 8 the innumerable plea- 
ſures to which he cah introduee them; but- never fails fo k | 
how much they will be deficient, at their firſt arrival, inthe 
knowledge of the town. What it is .#o #noww the iu he has 
not indeed hitherto informed us, though. there is no phraſe fo 
frequent in his mouth, nor any ſcience which he appears td 
think of ſo great a value, or ſo difficult attainment. 
But my curioſity has been moſt engaged by the recital of his 
own adventures and atchievements. I have heard of the union 
of various characters in fingle perſons; but never met witk fuck _ 
a conſtellation of great qualities as this man's narrative affords. _ 
Whatever has diſtinguiſſied the hero; whatever has clevated 
the wit; whatever has endeared the lover, are all concentered in 
Mr. Frolick, whoſe life has, for ſeven years, been a regular 
interehange of intrigues, dangers, and:waggeries, and Wh has 
diſtinguiſhed- himſelf in every character that can be feared, en- 
vaed;; os atemneth.:; 0 ̃ñ on mt 
I queſtion whether all the officers 'of the royal navy can 
bring together from all their journals, a collection of ſo man x 
wonderful eſcapes as this man has known upon the Thames, 
on which he has been a thouſand and a thouſand times on the 
point of periſhing, ſometimes by the terrors of fooliſn women 
in the ſame boat, ſometimes by his own acknowledged impru- 
dence in paſſing the river in the dark, and ſometimes by ſhoots 
ing the bridge, under which he has rencountered moumtainous 
waves aud dfendful cats TO ONE 
Nor leſs has been his temerity hy land, nor fewer his has 
ards. He has reeled with giddineſs on the top of the monu- 
ment; he has croſſed the ſtreet amidſt the ruſh: of coaches; he 
has been ſurrounded by robbers without number; he Has 
headed parties at the playhouſe; he has ſcaled the wingows os 
every toaſt of whatever condition; he has been hunted for 


whole winters by his rivals; he has ſlept upon bulks, he hass ; , 


cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he has reſcued his friends — 
from the baihffs, has knocked down the conſtable, has bullied 18 


the juſtice, and performed many other exploits, that have filled 
the town with wonder and with merriment. © 
But yet greater is the fame of his underſtanding than his bra: 
very; for he informs us, that he is, at London, the eſtabliſhed | 
arbitrator of all points of honour, and the decifive judge of all 
performances of genius; that no muſical performer is in Tepu= 
tation till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pretenſiounss 


that the theatres ſuſpend their ſentence till he begins the clap 
or hiſs, in which all are proud to concur ; that no publick en- 
tertamment has failed or ſucceeded, but becauſe he oppoſed 
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odr favoured it; that all controverſies at the gaming - table ars 
referred to his determination; that he adjuſts the ceremonial at 
N * every aſſembly, and preſcribes every faſhion of pleaſure or of 
=_ | With every man whoſe name occurs in the papers of the day, 
_ _ he is intimately acquainted ; and there are very few: poſts, ei- 


1 


= ther inthe. ſtate or army, of which he has not more or leſs 
influenced the diſpoſal. He has been very frequently conſulted 
Pi both upon war and peace; but the time is not yet come when 
1 | __ the nation ſhall know how much it is indebted to the genius of 
rr. 7 05 eB, 
14 _ Vet, notwithſtanding all theſe declarations, ' I cannot, hi- 
ol therto ' perſuade: myfelf; to ſee that Mr. Frolick has more wit, 
or knowledge, or - courage, than the reſt of mankind, or that- 
any uncommon enlargement of his faculties has happened in 
the time of his abſence. For when he talks on ſubjects known 
to the reſt of the company, he has no advantage over us, but 
by catches of interruption, briſkneſs of interrogation; and pert- 
neſs of contempt; and therefore if he has ſtuntied the world 
with his name, and gained a place in the firſt ranks of humanity 
1 cannot but conclude, that either a little underſtanding confers 
eminence at London, or that Mr. Frolick thinks us unworthy 
of the exertion of his powers, or that his faculties are be- 
numbed by rural ſtupidity, as the magnetick needle loſes its 
%% 295 Me pole chines. oof ont fe Le 
bil I I would not, however, like many haſty philoſophers, ſearenn 
us _ after the cauſe till I am certain of the effect; and, therefore, 
m_— 1 defire to be informed, whether you have yet heard the great 
N name of Mr. Frolick. If he is celebrated by other tongues 
. than his owu, 1 ſhall willingly propagate his praiſe ; but if he 
ww has ſwelled among us with empty boaſts, and honours confers: 
red only by himſelf, I ſhall treat him with ruſtick fincerity, * _ 
2108 and drive him as an impoſtor from this part of the kingdom to 
Mel /Æa:n . 86 
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Nvums: 62. SATURDAY; Oer. 20, 1750 
ie oo To PS EOS: ITE $0 50 d ib Nach g 6 _ 
Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperemi conſcendere curfus, o | 
MiIsit in ighotam qui rude ſemen humum: © 
Nunc ego Medes vellem frznare dracone s,. 
Quoos habuit fugiens arva, Corinthe, tun BY ; 
_ . Nunc ego jactandas optarem ſumerè pennas, 


Wade uss Perſoli; Dedale, five tua——=O0np, | | 


Nov would I mount his car, whoſe bounteous hand =. 
PFeirſt ſow'd with teeming ſeed the farrow'd land: | 
No to Medza's dragons fix my reis „ 

That ſwiftly hore her from Corinthian plain e 
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Now on Dædalian waxen pinions ſtray; W 
Or thoſe which wafted Perſeus on his way F. Lx wis. 
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 F Am a young woman of à very large fortune, which, if m7/ 2 
parents would have been perſuaded to comply with t ge 
rules and cuſtoms of; the polite part of mankind, might long To 9 
ſince have raiſed. me to the higheſt honours of the female 
world; but fo ſtrangely have they hitherto contrived to waſte 
my life, that I am now on the borders of twenty, without hav- 
ing ever danced but at our monthly aſſembly, or been toaſted _ 
but among a few gentlemen of the neighbuurhood, or ſeen 
* N in which it was worth a wilh to be diſtin- 
My father having impaired his patrimony in ſoliciting a 
place at court, at laſt grew wiſe enough to ceaſe his purſuit; 
and, to repair the conſequences of expenſive attendanee and 
negligence of his affairs, married a lady much older than 5 ä 
ſelf, who had lived in the faſhionable world till ſhe was confi- 
dered as an encumbrance upon parties of pleaſure, and, as I 
can collect from incidental informations, retired from gay aſ- 
ſemblies juſt time enough to eſcape the mortification of uni- 
verſal negli; Cee So SY own. | 
She was, however, ſtill rich, and not yet wrinkled. My 
father was too diſtreſsfully embarraſſed; to think much on any 
| thing but the means of extrication; and though it is not likel 
1 that he wanted the delicacy which. polite cot verſation will al- 
ways produce in underſtandings not remarkably defective, yet 
” he was contented with a match, by which he might be ſer free 
from inconveniences, that would have deſtroyed all the plea- 
IS lures of imagination, and taken from ſoftneſs and beauty the 
power of d ff ð kk 2 -Þ : 
As they were both ſomewhat diſguſted with their treatment 
in the world, and married; Gough without any diſlike of each 
Ver. II... er Ot 
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ation; for their vanity, which had 
pveglect and diſappointment, was here gratiſied with every hon- 
our that could be paid them. Their long familiarity with pub- 
lick life made them the oracles of all thoſe who aſpired to in- 
telligence, or politeneſs. My father dictated politicks, my 
le an 


family to ſome conſideration, that they were known to vifit at 
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3 
12 


J 


rs other, yet principally for the fake of ſetting themſelves free 
from dependence on caprice or faſhion, they ſoon retired into 


ow, 


the country, and devoted their lives to cural buſineſs and diver- 


& 


ſions. JJC 
They had not much reaſon to regr 


en * 7 5 


. 
4 
3 


o long been tormented by 


* 


mother preſcribed the mode; and it was ſufficient to ent 


Mrs. Courtly's. 


© Inthis ſtatethey were, to ſpeak in, the ſiyle of noveliſts, made 
happy by the birth of your correſpondent, My parents had 


no other child; I was therefore not brow-beaten by a ſaucy 


not checked, my - advances towards importance were not re- 
' prefled, and I was ſoon ſuffered to tell hy own opinions, and 


brother, or loſt in a multitude of coheirefſes, whoſe fortunes 
being equal, would probably have conferred equal merit, and 
__ procured equal regard; and as my mother was now old, my 


underſtanding and my perſon had fair play, my enquiries were 


early accuſtomed to hear my own praiſes. 


By theſe accidental advantages T was much exalted above 


the young ladies with whom 1 converſed, and was treated by, 
them with great deference. I ſaw none who did not ſeem to 
* confeſs my tuperiority, and to be held in aue by the ſplendour 
of my appearance, for the fondheſs of my father made himſelf 
© pleaſed to fee me dreſſed, and my mother had no vanity nor 


expences to hinder her from concurring with his inclinations.” 


Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much defire after any 


tlling bey oud the circle of our viſits; and here I fliould have 


* quietly continued to portion ont my time among my books, and 


my needle, and my company, had not my curiofity been every 


moment excited by the converſation of my parents, who, when» 


ever they fit down to familiar prattle, and endeavour the en- 


tertainment of each other, immediately tranſport themſelves to 
London, and relate fome adventure in a hackney-coach, fome 


' frolick at a maſquerade, ſome converſation in the Park, or 


| birth-mght, relate the conqueſts | © 


ſome quarrel at an affembly ; 1 N Pi MONEY ws 
maids of honor, or give 


a hiſtory of diverftions, ſhows, and entertainments, Which 


can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of all the laſt 
race of witz and beanties; can enumerate, with exact chro- 


* 


had never known but from their accounts. _ N 
I am io well verſed in the hiſtory of the gay world, that I 


nology, the whole ſucceſſion of celebrated ſingers, muſicians, 


tragedians, comedians, and harlequins; can tell to the latt 


twenty 


7 the change of their ſitu - 


, 1DvT.En: * | 
THE RAMBLE R. „ | 
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twenty years all the changes of faſhion ;. and am, indeed, a 
complete antiquary with reſpect to head - dreſſes, dances, and 
operas. 5 VP 

= Your will eaſily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I could not hear 

theſe narratives, for fixteen years. together, without ſuffering | 

ſome. imprefſion, and withing.. myſelf nearer. to thoſe places 
where every hour brings ſome new pleaſure, and life is diver- 
fified with an unexhauſted ſucceſſion of felicii px... 

I indeed often aſked my mother why ſhe left a place which the 
recollected with ſo much delight, and why ſhe did not viſit Lon- 

don once a year, like ſome other ladies, and initiate me in the 

world by ſhowing me it's amuſements, it's grandeur, and it's Va- 
riety. Bat ſhe always told me that the days which ſhe had ſeen 
were ſuch as will never come again; that all diverſion is now de- 
generated, that the converſation of the preſent age is inſipid, that 
their faſhjons are unbecoming, their cuſtoms abſurd, and their 
morals corrupt; that there is no. ray lett of the genigs which 
enlightened the times that ſhe remembers ; that no one who had 
ſeen, or heard, the ancient performers, would be able to bear 
the bunglers of this deſpicable age; and that there is now 
neither politeneſs; nor--pleaſure, nor virtue in the world. She 
therefore aſſures me that ſhe conſults my happineſs by keepin 
me at home, for I ſhould now find nothing but vexition an 
diſguſt, and ſhe ſhould be aſhamed to ſee me pleaſed with ſuch 
fopperies and trifles, as take up the thoughts of the preſent ſet 
of young people. VVV oY 
With this anſwer Þ was kept quiet for ſeveral years, and 
thought it no great inconvenience to be confined to the coun- _ 
try, till laſt ſummer a young gentleman and his filter came = 
down to paſs a few months with one of our neighbours. They 7 
had generally no great regard for the country ladies, but dit- 
tinguiſhed me by a particular complaiſance; and, as we grew 
intimate, gave me ſuch à detail of the elegance, the ſplendour, 
the mirth, the happineſs of the town, that I am reſolved to be 
no longer buried in ignorance and obſcurity, but to ſhare with 
other wits the joy of being admired, and divide With other 
beauties the empire of the world, 33 85 
I do not find, Mr, Rambler, upon a deliberate and impar- 
tial compariſon, that I am excelled by Belinda in beauty, in 
wit, in judgment, in knowledge, or in any thing, but a kind 
of gay, lively familiarity, by which ſhe mingles with ſtrangers _ _ 
as with perſons long acquainted, and which enables her to di. 
play her powers without any obſtruction, heſitation, or confu- 
ſion, Yet ſhe can relate a thouſand eivilities paid to her in 
publick, can produce, from a hundred lovers, letters filled with | 
| ab proteſtations, extaſies, and deſpair; has been handed 

_ by Dukes to her chair, has been 'the ogcafion of innumers 

able quarrels; has paid twenty viſits in an afternoog; been 
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cet to fix balls in an evening ; : and been fed to retire: tao 
lodgings in the country from the W of eourtſhip, ang 
the fatigue of pleaſure. f 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will ſta Rane no longer. be 
at laſt prevailed upon my mother to ſend me to town, and ſhall 
ſet out in three weeks on the grand expedition. I intend to 
live in publick, and to crowd into the winter every pleaſure 
ag money can purchaſe, and every” honour ck ane, 
can o 8 

But this tedious interval how mall T endure ? 5 7 you 
alleviate the miſery of delay by ſome pleaſing deſcription of the 
the town? I can read, I can talk, I can 
think of nothing elſe ; and if you will not ſooth my impa- 
tience, heighten my ideas, and animate my hopes, you may 
write for thoſe who have more leiſure, but are not to 3 
any longer the honour of being read by thoſe eyes which ay = 
N intent 1223 on x conqueſt and e . FEE 


8  RuopoertA. 
Nos. 65 TVESDAY, oer. 227 18e, 
8 pe 8 
Sæpe decem ſervos; modo reges atque thrrarohas, T 1 
Omnia magna loquens; modo, ſit mihi menſa tripes, et | 
Concha falis puri, et toga, quæ defendere . ig Tr rn en 
Quamvis . queat - _. Hon. 


Now with to Hundred lives he ene bis an | „ 
Now walks with ten. In high and haughty N Pen, FD) 
At morn, of kings and governors he-prates; „„ 
At night—— A frugal table, O ye fates! 
A little ſhell}, the ſacred ſalt to hold; 
7 And clothes, tho? . fo TP me from the cold — 
£3 | Ob Fre, 


FT has been ip en, wi every writer who has left 
behind him obſervations upon life, that no man is pleaſed _ 
with his preſent ſtate ; which proves equally unſatis factory, ſays 
Horace, whether fallen upon by chance, or choſen with delibe- 
ration; we are always diſguſted with ſome circumſtance or 


other of our fituation, and im 8 the condition of other: 


more abundant in bleſſings, or leis expoſed to calamities. 
This univerſal diſcontent has been generally mentioned with 


great ſeverity of cenſure, as unreaſonable in itſelf, ſince f 


two, equally envious of each other, both cannot have the larger 


us of 1 Rn. and as ae to 9 life with unne. 


. 


\ 


* 


** 


mne - a 
ceffary gloom, by withdrawing. our minds. from the conteme,* 
plation and enjoyment of that happineſs which our ſtate affords. 
us, and fixing our attention upon foreign objects, Which we 
only behold to depreſs ourſelves, and increaſe our miſery. by in- 


1 5 


jurious corpanions ůĩ œĩ ? ' ry eee 
When this opinion of the felicity of others predominates in 
the heart, ſo as to excite reſolutions of obtaining, at Whatever 
price, the condition to which ſuch tranſcendent privileges are 
ſuppoſed to be annexed ; when it burſts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence and injuſtice, it is to be purſued with all the ri- 
gour of legal puniſhments. But while operating only upon the 
thoughts, it diſturbs none but him who has happened to admit 

it, and, however it may interrupt content, makes no attack on 


iety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or ridiculous, 
* that it may deſerve ſome. pity, and admit ſome excuſe. * 


That all are equally happy, or miſerable, I ſuppoſe none is 
_ ſufficiently enthuſiaſtical to maintain becauſe though we can- 
not judge of the condition of others, yet every man has found 
frequent viciſſitudes in his own ſtate, and muſt; therefore be 
convinced that life is ſuſceptible of more or leſs felicity,. What 
then ſhall forbid us to endeavour the alteration of that which'is 
capable of being improved, and to graſp at augmeritations of 
good, when we know it poflible to be increaſed, and believe 
that any particular change of fituation will increaſe itt - . 
If he that finds himſelf uneaſy may reaſonably make efforts 
to rid himſelf from vexation, all mankind have a ſufficientplea _ 
for ſome degree of reſtleſſneſs, and the fault ſeems to be little 
more than too much temerity of concluſion in favour of ſome» © 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readineſs to believe. 
that the miſery which our on paſſions and appetites produce, 
is brought upon us by accidental cauſes, and external. ef- 
cients, © wh ee: 7% be 
It is, indeed, frequently diſcovered by us, that we com- 
plained too haftily of peculiar hardſhips, and imagined our- 
0 Ives diſtinguiſhed by embarraſlments, in which other claſſes of 
men are equally entangled. We often change a lighter for a4 
greater evil, and wiſh ourſelves reſtored again to the ſtate from 
which we thought it defirable to be delivered. But this know- 
ledge, though it is eaſily gained hy the trial, is not always at- 
tainable any other way; and that error cannot juſtly be re- 
-proached, which reaſon could riot obviate, nor prudence avoid. 
To take a view at once diſtinct and comprehenhve of human 
life, with all it's intricacies. of combination, and varieties of 
connexion, is beyond the power of mortal intelſigences. Of 
the ſtate with which practice has not acquainted us, we ſnatch 
a glimpſe, we diſcern a point, and regulate the reſt by palhon, 
and by fancy. In this enquiry every favourite prejudice, a0. 4 ID 
innate deſire, is buſy to deceive us, We are unhappy, at - 
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leſs happy than our nature ſeems to admit; we neceſſarily de- 
fire the melioration of our lot; what we defire, we very rea- 
ſonably ſeek, and what we ſeek we are naturally eager to be- 
lieve that we have found. Our confidence is often diſap- 
pointed, but our reaſon is not convinced; and there is no 
man who does not hope for ſomething which he has not, though 
perhaps his wiſhes lie unactive, becauſe he foreſees the difficulty 
of attainment. As among the numerous ſtudents of Herme - 
tick philoſophy, not one appears to have deſiſted from the taſk 
of tranſmutation from conviction of it's impoſſibility, - but from 
wearineſs of toil, or impatience of delay, a broken body, or 
exhauſted fortune. ) re de pot cnr fg 
Irreſolution and mutability are often the faults of men whoſe 
views are wide, and whoſe imagination is vigorous and excur- 
five, becauſe they cannot confine their thoughts within their 
own boundaries of action, but are continually ranging over all 
the ſcenes of human exiſtence, and conſequently are often apt 
to conceive that they fall upon new regions of pleaſure, and 
ſtart new poſſibilities of happineſs. Thus they are buſied with 
a perpetual ſucceſſion of ſchemes, and paſs their lives in alter- 
nate elation and forrow, for want of that calm and immoveable 
acquieſcence in their condition by which men of flower under- 
ftandiags are fixed for ever to a certain point, or led on in the 
Plain beaten track which their fathers and grandfires have trod 
before them. E % 
Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the proſpect, 
that will always have the diſadvantage which we have already 
tried; becauſe the evils which we have felt we cannot extenu- 
ate ; and though we have, perhaps from nature, the power as 
well of aggravating the calamity which we fear, as of height» 
ening the bleſſing we expect, yet in thoſe meditations which we 
indulge by choice, and which are not forced upon the mind by 
neceſſity, we have always the art of fixing our regard upon 
the more pleaſing images, and ſuffer hope to diſpoſe the lights 
by which we look upon futurity. Ol 7 


The good and ill of different modes of life are ſometimes ſo 


equally oppoſed, that perhaps no man ever yet made his choice 
between them upon a full conviction and adequate knowledge; 
and therefore fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, when 
they are propoſed to the election, than oſcillations of a beam 
charged with equal weights. The mind no ſooner imagines it- 
ſelf determined by ſome prevalent advantage, than ſome con- 
venience of equal weight is difcovered on the other fide, and 
the reſolutions which are ſuggeſted by the niceſt examination 
are often repented as ſoon as they are taken. % 
Fumenes, a young man of great abilities, inherited a large 
eſtate from a father long eminent in conſpicuous employ- _ 
ments. His father, harraſſed with competitions, eee 5 
e 15 | | | "Wan. 
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with multiplicity of buſineſs, recommended the quiet of a pri- 


vate ſtation with ſo much force, that Eumenes tor fome'years 
reſiſted every motion of ambitious wiſhes; but being once 
provoked by the fight of o preſſion, which he could not re- 
dreſs, he began to think it the duty of an honeſt man to enable 
himſelf to protect others, and gradually felt a'defire of great- 
neſs, excited by a thouſand projects of advantage to his coun- 
try. His fortune placed him in the ſenate, his knowled ze and 
eloquence advanced him at court, and he poſſeſſed that autho- 
ity and influence which he had reſolved to exert'for the happi- 
nend af ann,, 8 
He now become acquainted with greatneſs, and was in a 
ſhort time convinced, that in proportion as the power of doin 
well is enlarged, the temptations to do ill are multiplied and 
enforced. He felt himſelf every moment in danger of being 


„ 


either ſeduced or driven from his honeſt purpoſes. Sometimes 


a friend was to be gratified, and ſometimes a rival to be cruſli- _ 


ed, by means which his conſcience could not approve. Some- 
times he was forced to comply with the prejudices of the pub- 


lick, and ſometimes with the ſchemes of the miniſtry. - He was 


by degrees wearied with perpetual ſtruggles to unite policy 


and virtue, and went back to retirement as the ſhelter of in- 


- wo Wwure. = 8 Fe Fl | | 
Thus men may be made inconſtant by virtue and by vice, by 


3 


+ 
2 


nocence, perſuaded that he could only hope to benefit mankind 

by a blameleſs example of private virtue. Here he ſpent ſome 
years in tranquillity and beneficence ; but finding that COITUf= 
tion increaſed, and falſe opinions in government prevailed, he 

thought himſelf again ſummoned to poſts of publick truſt, from 


Which new evidence of his own weaknels again determined him 


* 


nified by it's motives, is always to be avoided, becauſe life a 


lows us but a ſmail time for enquiry and experiment; and he 


that ſteadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever em — ment, 


Vill more benefit mankind than he that hefitates in chutitg His 
part till he is called to the performance. The traveller that 


reſolutely follows a rough and winding path will ſooner reach 
the end of bis journey than he that is always changing his di- 


rection, and waſte the hours of day- light in looking tor ſmoother 


ground, and thorter paſſages _ ; 
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Jo live in friendſhip is to have the ſame deſires and the ſame aver ſions. 


VIE N Socrates was building himſelf. i houſe at Athens, 
being aſked by one that obſerved the littleneſs of the 

+ defign, why a man fo eminent would not have an.abpde more 
ſuitable to his dignity ? he replied, that he ſhould think him 
lelf fuiſiciently accommodated, if he could ſee that narrow ha-. 
bitation filled with real friends. Such was the opinion of this 
great maſter of human life concerning the in frequency of ſucht 
an union of minds as might deſerve. the name of Friendſhip, 
that, among the multitudes whom vanity or curioſity, civility x 
or veneration, crouded about him, he did nat expect that very. _ | 
ſpacious apartments would be neceſſary to contain all that ſhould  * 

> oye him with fincere kindneſs, or adhere to him with Ready | 


80 many qualities are indeed requiſite to the poſſibility of 
_ friendſhip, and ſo many accidents muſt concur to it's rife and 
it's continuance, that the. greateſt part of mankind content 
-. themſelves without it, and ſupply. it's place as they can, with 
„ TT v v SD 
Multitudes are unqualified for a conſtant and warm recipro- 
cation of benevolence, as they are incapacitated for any other 
. elevated excellence by perpetual attention to their intereſt, and 
unrefiſting ſubjection to their paſſions. Long habits may ſu- 
. Perinduce inability to deny any deſire, or repreſs, by ſuperior 
_ motives, the importunities of any immediate gratification, an 
an inveterate ſelfiſhneſs will imagine all advantages diminiſhed . | 
in proportion as they are communicate. 1 
But not only this bateful and confirmed corruption, hut 


many varieties of diſpoſition, not inconſiſtent with common de- 
grees of virtue, may exclude friendſhip from the heart, Some 
ardent enough in their benevolence, and defective neither in 
_ officiouinels nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, foon at- 
- tracted by new objects, diſguſted without offence, and alienated 
without enmity. Others are ſoft and flexible, eaſily influenced _ 
by reports or whiſpers, ready to catch alarms from every du- 
bious circumſtance, and to liſten to every fuſpicion which envy _ 
and flattery ſhall ſuggeſt; to follow the opinion of Every confi- _ 
dent adviſer, and moved by the impulſe of the laſt breath. Some 
are impatient of contradiction, more willing to go wrong by 
their own judgment, than to be indebted for a better or faber i 
way to the ſagacity of another; inclined to conſider counſet * 
as inſult, and enquiry as want of confidence; and to * 
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| their regard on no other terms than unreſerved ſubmiſſion, and 
implicit compliance. Some are dark and involved, <__ 
careful to conceal good and bad purpoſes, and pleaſed with 
producing effects by inviſible means, and ſhewing their defign 
only in it's execution, Others are univerſally communica- 


tive, alike open to every eye, and equally profule of their own e 


| ſecrets and thoſe of others, without the neceflary vigilance of 


_ caution, or the honeſt arts of prudent integrity; ready to ac- 


cuſe without malice, and to betray without treachery. Any of 
theſe may be uſefiil to the community, and paſs through the 
world with the reputation of good purpoſes and uncorrupted 

morals, but they are unflt for cloſe and tender intimacies. He 
cannot properly be choſen for à friend whoſe kindneſs is ex- 
haled by it's own warmth, or frozen by the firſt blaſt of flan- 
der; he cannot be a uſeful counſ@lor who will hear no opt» - 
nion but his own; he will not much invite confidence whoſe 
principal maxim is to ſuſpe& ; nor can the candour and Trank- 


neſs of that man be much eſteemed who ſpreads his arms to 5 


human kind, and makes every man, without diſtinction, a de- 

nizen of his boſom. _ OE . „ 
That friendſhip may be at once fond and laſting} there muſt 
not only be equal virtue on each part, but virtue of the ſame 
kind; not only the ſame end muſt be propoſed, but the fame 
means muſt be approved by both. We are often, by ſuperficial 
accompliſhments and accidental endearments, induced to love 

thoſe whom we cannot eſteem; we are ſometimes, by great 
abilities, and inconteſtible evidences of virtue, compelled to ef. 
teem thoſe whom we cannot love. But friendſhip, compounded 
of eſteem and love, derives from one it's tenderneſs, and it's 
permanence from the other; and therefore requires not only 
that it's candidates ſhould gain the judgment, but that they 
ſhould attract the affections; that they ſhould not only be firm 


in the day of diſtreſs, but gay in the hour of jollity ; not only f 


uſeful in exigencies, but pleaſing in familiar life; their pre- 
ſence ſhould give cheerfulneſs as well as courage, and diſpel _ 
alike the gloom of fear and of melancholy. FL 
To this mutual complacency is generally requiſite an unifor- 
mity of opinions, at leaſt of thoſe active and conſpicuous prin» . 
ciples which diſcriminate parties in government, and ſects in re- 
ligion, and which every day operate more or leſs on the com- 
mon bufineſs of life. For though great tenderneſs has, per- 
haps, been ſometimes known to continue between men eminent _ 
in contrary factions, yet ſuch friends are to be ſhewn rather as 
Pprodigies than examples; and it is no more proper to regulate 
our conduct by ſuch inſtances, than to leap a precipice, be- 
cauſe ſome have fallen from it and eſcaped with life. 
It cannot but be extremely difficult to preſerve private kind- 
neſs in the midſt of publick oppoſition, in which will neceſſa- 
rily be involved a thouſand incidents, extending their influence 
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tc Men engaged, by moral or reli 
. gious motives, in contrary parties, will generally look with 
different eyes upon every man, and decide almoit every quels _ 
tion upon different principles. When ſuch occaſions of diſpute  _ 
happen, to comply is to betray our cauſe, and to maintaig 
_ friendſhip by ceating to deſerve it; to be filent, is to loſe the 

happineis and dignity of independence, to live in perpetual 
conſtraint, and to deſert, if not to betray; and who ſhall de- 
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guts of pride; and the rubbiſh of intereſt. 1 
Priendſhip is ſeldom laſting but between equals, or where 
the ſuperiority on ont fide is reduced by ſome equivalent ad- 
vantage on the other. Benefits which cannot be repaid, and 
Hhligations which cannot be diſcharged, are not commonl7 
toung to increaſe affection; they excite gratitude. indeed, and 
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to converſation and privacy. 


termine which of two friends ſhall yield, where neither believes 


himſelf. miſtaken, and both confeſs the importance of the queſ. ; 


tion? What then remains but contradiction and debate? and 
from thoſe what can be expected but acrimony and yehemence, 
the inſolence of triumph, the vexation of defeat, and, in time, 


a wearineis of conteſt, and an extinction of benevolence?; Ex: 
change of endearments and intercourſe of civility may continue, 
indeed, as boughs may for a while be verdant, when the root 


is wounded; but the poiſon of diſcord is infuſed, and though 


the countenance may preſerve it's ſmile, the heart is hardening - 


and contracting, 


That man will not be long agreeable whom we ſee only in 
times of ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity; and therefore, to maintain 


the ſoftneſs and ſerenity. of benevolence, it is neceſſary that 


friends partake each others pleaſures as well as cares, and be 


led to the ſame diverſious by fimilitude of taſte. This is, how: 


ever, not to be confidered as equally indiſpenſable with confor- 
mity of principles, becauſe any man may honeſtly, according 
to the precepts of Horace, reſign the gratifications of taſte ta 
the humour of another; and friendſhip may well deſerve the 
ſacriſice of pleaſure, though not of conſcience. = 


It was once confeſſed to me, by a painter, that no profeſſor _ 
of his art ever loved another. This 5 

' fied by the knowledge of life, as to damp the hopes of warm 
aud conſtant friendſhip between men whom their ſtudies have 


claration is ſo far juſti- 


made competitors, and whom every fayourer and every cenſurer 


are hourly inciting againſt each other, The utmoſt expectation 
that experience can warrant, is, that they ſhould forbear open 
hoſtilities and ſecret machinations, and when the whole frater- - 


nity is attacked, be able to unite againſt a common foe, Some, 
however, though few, may perhaps be found, in whom emu- 


lation has not been able to overpower generoſity, who are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from lower beings by nobler motives than the love f 
fame, and can preſerve the ſacred flame of friendſhip from the 
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1 e but commonly take. away that * frees 
- Yom, and familiarity of intercourſe, without which, though 

there may be fidelity, and"zeal; and admiration, there cannot 
be friendſhip. Thus ünperfect are” Al earthly bleſſogs; the 
great effect of friendfhip is -benefitence, yet by the firit act of 
uncommon kintneſs it ig endangered, Ike plants that bear their 
fruit and die. Vet this contidetarion ought not to reſtrain 
bounty, or repreſs compatBoii, for duty is to be preferred be- 


Bon convert ence; and be that loſes. Part of the pleaſures of 
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in the mornidg, aud purſued his . the 
and vigorous wäth reft; he 


N of Indoſtans He was frei 


was anitnated with: hope; he was äncited by gefixt he lked 1 — 


ſwiftly forward over the. vallies, and - ſaw the: hills gra 
rifing 8 him. As he paſſed along, his ears were 5 — 8 
with the morning ſang of the bird of paradiſe he was fanned | 
by the laſt Ritters of the finking —.— and f wang with 
dew by groves of ſpices ; he ſometimes contemplated the tow- 
ering height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; Ne ſometimes 
caught the gentle fragrance of the primroſe,, eldeſt daughter of 
the 1 all his ſenſes were rand * all care Was bas 
niſhed from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the An approached his e and | 
the increaſing heat preyed upon his fireagth + he then looked 
round about him for: ſome more commontious: path. He ſaw, 
on his right⸗hand, a grove that ſeemed to wave it's ſhades as a a 
ſign of invitation; entered it, and found the coolneſs and 
verdure irrefiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, however, forget 
Whither he was Fatt oP but found a narrow way bordered- 
with flowers, which appeared to have the ſame diręction with. 
the main road, and was pleaſed that, by this happy experi- 
ment, be had found means to unite pleaſure with butineſs, and 
40 ö ae een of 8 75 without * uy 3 Ef 8 
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He therefore till continued to walk, for a time, . without the 
leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, except that he was ſometimeg 


tempted to ſtop by the muſick of the birds, whom the heat had 
aſſembled in the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf withy 


plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either ſide, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. At laſt the green path + 
began to decline from it's firſt tendtiley, and to wind among 


hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring with - 


 water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed for-a time, and began to 

_ conſider whether it were longer ſafe to forſake /the known and 
common track; but remembering that the heat was now in it's 
_ greateſt violence, and that the plain was duſty and uneven, he 

reſolved to purſue the new path, which he ſuppoſed only to 


make a few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at leaft in the common road, * 


* 


Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his pace, 5 


1 


though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining 1 This un- 
eaſineſs of his mind inclined him to lay hol 


on every new ob. 
Je, and give way to every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert 
him. He liſtened to every echo, he mounted every hill for 4 


. freſh 5 he turned aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed - - 
 himſe 


f with tracing the courſe of a gentle; river that rolled | 
among the trees, and watered a large region with innumerable 


circumvolutions. In theſe amuſements the hours paſſed away _ 
uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he © 


knew not towards what point to travel, He ſtood penſive and 


' confuſed, afraid 10 go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, yet 


conſcious that the time of loitering was now paſt, While he 


was thus tortured with uncertainty, the ſky was overſpread 


with clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, and a ſudden 


tempeſt gathered round his head. He was now rouſed by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his folly; he 

now ſaw how happineſs is loſt When eaſe is conſulted; he la- 

mented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to ſeek 
-. - * ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty curioſity that led him 


on from trifle to trifle, While he was thus reflecting, the air 


grew blacker, and a'clap of thunder broke his meditation. 
He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his power, to 


tread back the ground which he had paſſed, and try to find 


ſome iſſue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and commended his life to 
the Lord of nature. He roſe with confidence and tranquillity, 
and preſſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the 


deſart were in motion, and on every hand were heard the min- 


Bled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration; all 
the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the 
winds ro: 
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Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through the wild, 
without knowing 'whither he was going, or whether he was 
every moment drawing nearer. to ſatety'or to deſtruction. At 1 

length, not fear but labour began to overcome him; his breath 5 
grew ſhort, and his knees trembled; and he was on the poing + 

of lying down in refignation to his fate, when he beheld through © 
the brambles the glimmer of a taper, * He advanced towards 
the light, and finding that it proceeded from the'cottage of a 

hermit, he called humbly at the door, and obtained admiſſion, . 
I The old man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he had collected 
{or ; himſelf, on which Obidah fed with eagerneſs and grati- 

I ᷣᷣ0dV ES” 
When the repaſt' was over—* Tell me, faid the hermit, 

b by what chance thou haſt been brought hither; I have been 

now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderneſs, in which i 
© never ſaw a man before,” Obidah then related the occur- 

. rences of his journey, without any: concealment or pallistion. 
Son, ſaid the hermit, * let the errors and follies, the dan- 
gers and eſcape, of this day, fink deep jato thy Rear Re- 
member, my ſon, that human life is the Journey of a day. 
- We riſe in the morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 
a expectations; we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, with 
| + gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a while in the ſtraight 
© road of piety towards the manſions of reſt. In a mort time 
we remit our feryour, and endeayour to find ſome mytigation  _  : 
of our duty, and ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the 
ſame end. We then relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer 
to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, but rely upon our; 
own conſtancy, and venture ta approach what we reſolve 
never to touch. We thus enter the howers of eaſe, and re 
poſe in the ſhades of ſecurity, Here the heart ſoftens, and © | 
vigilance: ſubſides; we are then willing to enquire whether © 
another advance cannot be made, and whether we may not, ES | 
at leaſt, turn oux_eyes upon the gardens of pleaſure,” We  Þþ 
approach them with ſcruple and heſitation ; we enter them, 8 
but enter timorous and trembling, and always hope to p ; ; 
through. them without loling the road of virtue, which —_— 
we, for a while, keep in our fight, and to which we © 18 
_ © propoſe to return, But temptation ſugceeds temptation, ang 
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© one compliance prepares us for another; we in time loſe the 
d © happineſs of innocenee, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual. 
gratifications- By degrees we let fall the remembrance of 
© our original intention, and _ the only adequate object of 
rational deſire. We entangle ourfelves in buſineſs, immerge 
< ourſelyes in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
* conſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age begins to invade us, 
and diſeaſe and anxiety. obſtruct our way. We then look 
back upon our lives with horror, with ſorrow; with repen- 
Be © tance; and with, but too often vainly wiſh, that bh had not. 
5 _ © forſaken the ways of virtue, Happy ate they, my fon, who 
fall learn from thy example not to deſpair, but ſhall re- 
member, that though the day is paſt; and their ſtrength is 
_ © waſted, there yet remains one effort to be made; that refor- 
mation is never hopeleſs, nor fincere endeavours ever unaſ- 
"it * fiſted, that the wanderer may at length return after all his 
1 Loerrors, and that he who implores ſtrength and courage from 
above, all find danger and difficulty give way before him 
Go now, my ſon; to thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care g 
| © Omnipotence, and when the morning calls again to toil, begin} _ 
_ © anew.thy. journey and thy life? - 
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Non. 66. SATURDAY, Nov. 3, 175/fsyꝓ 
4 8 Vora bona, atque illis multum diverſa, remota 
1 JVC ²˙Ü.mm m g è äßw, 

Know their own good; or, knowing it, purſue? 
| How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears DAVDEN. 
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IME folly of human wifhes and purſuits has always been 
f a ſtanding ſubject of mirth and declamation, and has been 
- Tidiculled and lamented from age to age; till 3 5s the fruit- 

Tefs repetition of complaints and cenſures may be juſtly numbers. 
ed among the ſubjects of cenfure and complaint. 
Some of theſe inſtructors of mankind have not contented 
__ themſelves with checking the overflows of paſſion, and lopping 
the exuberance. of defire, but have attempted to deftroy the ” 
root as well as the branches; and not only to confine-the min + | 
Within bounds, but to ſmooth it for ever by a dead calm. They © 
; have employed their reaſon and eloquence to perſuade us, that 
nothing is worth the with of a wiſe man; have repreſented all 


/ 


earthly good and evil as indifferent; and counted, among vule 


gar errors, the dread of pain, and the love of 1 | 
It is almoſt always the unhappineſs of a victorious diſputant, - 
to deſtroy his own authority by claiming too many conſequences, 
or diffuſing his propofition to an indefenſihle extent. hen we 
have heated our zeal in a cauſe, and elated our confidence with 
ſucceſs, we are naturally inclined to purſue the ſame train of 
reaſoning, to eſtabliſh ſome collateral truth, to remove ſome 
adjacent difficulty, and to take in the whole. comprehenſion of - 
our ſyſtem, As a prince, in the ardour of acquifition, is wills © 
ing to ſecure his firſt conqueſt by the addition of another, adde 
rl fortreſs to fortreſs, and city to city, till deſpair and opportunity 
54” turn his enemies upon him, and he loſes in a moment the glory | 
0 of a reign, | „ 5 


: : 


The philoſophers having found an eaſy victory over thoſe de. 
fires which we produce in ourſelves, and which terminate in 
ſome imaginary. ſtate of happineſs unknown and unattainable, 

roceeded to make further inroads upon the heart, and attacked 

at laſt our ſenſes and our inſtints, _ They continued to war 
upon nature with arms, by which my folly copld be conquered, _ 
they therefore loſt the trophies of their former combats, and 
were conſidered no longer with reverence or regard. 
Vet it cannot. be with juſtice denied, that theſe men. have 
been very uſeful monitors, and have left many proofs of ſtrong 

_ reaſon, deep penetration, and accurate attention to the affairs of 
life, which it is now our buſineſs to ſeparate from the foam of a 
boiling imagination, and to apply judicioufly to our own uſe, _. 

They have ſhewn that moſt of the conditions of life, which raiſe 
the envy of the timorqus, and rouſe the ambition of the daring, ' _ 
are empty ſhows of felicity, which, when they become familiar, 
loſe their power of delighting; and that the moſt proſperous 
and exalted have very few advantages over a meaner and more 

obſcure forkune, when their dangers and ſolicitudes are balanced 
ag sainſt their equipage, their banguets, and their palaces, 

* == It is natural for every man uninſtructed to murmur at his con- 

| dition, becauſe in the general infelicity of life he feels his own . _ 

_ miſeries, without knowing that they are common to all the reſt 

of the ſpecies; and e ke though he will not be leſs ſenſible 

of pou y being told that others are equally tormented, he will 

at leaſt be freed from the temptation of ſeeking, by perpetual _ 
changes, that eaſe which is no where to be found; and though 
his diſeaſe ſtill contiques, he eſcapes the hazard of exaſperating 

it by remedies, - _ £ | 


{ 
| The gratificatiqns 'which affluence of wealth, extent of | - 
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- power, and eminence of repytation; confer, muſt be always b 
their own nature confined to a very ſmall number; and the life 
of the greater part of mankind muſt. be loft in empty wines = 
and painful compariſons, were not the balm of Pn — 
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med upon us, and our diſcontent at the appearances of an ul? 
© qual diftribution ſoorbed and appesſe ll 
It ſeemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the great maſters 
Sk moral learning, to deſcend to familiar life, and caution 
_—_ -- mankind againſt that petty ambition which is known among us 
by the name of Vanity; which yet, had been an undertaking 

| _- Hot unworthy of the longeſt beard, and moſt ſolemn auſterity. 
WW For though the paſſions of little minds, acting in low ſtations, 
A4) 0d not fill the world with bloodſhed and devaſtations; or mark - 
=_ by great events the periods of time, yet they torture the breaſt 
| =. on which they ſeize, infeſt thoſe that are placed within the 
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feach of their influence, deſtroy private quiet and private vir? 
tue; and undermine inſenfibly the happineſs of the world. 
The defire of excellence is laudable, but is very frequently 
IIl directed. We fall, by chance, into ſome claſs of mankind; ; 
and, without conſulting nature or wiſdom, reſolve to gain theit 
regard by tlioſe qualities which they happen to eſteem. I once 
knew a man remarkably dim fighted, who, by converſing much 
Tirith country gentlemen, found himſelf irrefiſtibly determined 
'- to ſylvan honours. ' His great ambition was to ſhoot flying, 
and he therefore ſpent whole days in the woods purſuing game; 
Which, before he was near enough to fee them, his approach 
_ Frighted away. . . „ 355 
1 chat the deſire tends to objects which pro- 
duce no competition, it may be overlooked with ſome indulgence; 
- becauſe, however fruitleſs or abſurd, it cannot have ill effects 
upon the morals. But moſt of our enjoyments owe their 
value to the peculiarity of poſſeſſion, and when they are rated 
at too high a value, give occafion to ſtratagems of malignityy 
and incite oppoſition, hatred, and defamation. The conteſt f 
two rural beauties for preference and diſtinction is often fuf- 
ficiently keen and rancorous to fill their breaſts with all thoſe 
paſſions which are generally thought the curſe only of ſenates, 
of armies, and of courts; and the rival dancers of an obſcure 
affembly haye their partiſans and abettors, often not leſs ex-' 
© aſperated againſt each other than thoſe who are promoting the _. 
-anerets of Iva monarch, of oO ET oe eg ro 
It is common to. confider thoſe whom we find infected with - 
af uftreaſonable regard for trifling accompliſhments, as charge» 
Able with all the conſequences of their folly, and as the authors 
_ +» of their own: unhappineſs; but, perhaps, thoſe whom we thus 
ſcorn or deteſt, have more claim to tenderneſs than has been yet 
allowed them. Before we permit our ſeverity to break looſe _ 
upon any fault of error, we ought ſurely to conſider how much 
Ve have countenanced or promoted it. We ſee multitudes buly 
in the purſuit of riches, at the expence of wiſdom and virtue; 
but we ſee the reſt of mankind approving their conduct, and 
inciting their eagerneſs, by paying that regard and gc : 
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"RE. PFWealth, which wiſdom and virtue only can deſerve; We foe 
NF women univerfally jealous of the reputation of their beauty, 
sand frequently look with contempt on the care with which the, 
muy their complexions, enteavout to preſerbe or to ſupply - 
the bloom of youth; regulate every ornament;-twitt cheir hair 


into curls, and Thade their faces from the weather. We recom 
mend the care of their nobler parts and tell them how little 

addition is made by all their arts to the graces of the mind; 

But when was it known that female SFooUneſs or knowledge was 
able to attract that officiouſheſs; or iuſpire that ardonr, which 
beauty produces whenever it appears? And with what hope 
can we endeavonr to perſuatle the ladies, that the time ſpent at 
the toilet is loſt in vanity; wheñ they have every moment ſome 
new conviction; that their iiitereſt is moſt effectually promoted b 
a ribband well diſpoſed, than by the brighteſt act of heroick 


viruses d iron os 
In every inſtance of vanity it will be found that the blame 
_ ought to be ſhared among more than it generally reaches; Al 
who exalt trifles by immoderate praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs 
emulation by invidious incitements, are to be confidered as 
perverters of reaſon, and e ed of the world: and ſince 
every man is obliged to promote happineſs and virtue, he ſhould - 
be careful not to miflead unwary minds, by appearing to ſev 
too high a value upon things by which no real ee e i 
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Not. 64, TUESDAY; Novenner 6, 1756, 
AS nid Blaxzas quydSas, d M, 
Kanos Primary, up det, WANGGL .. EUA. 
© © Exiles, the proverb 1 ſays, fubſiſt on A 2123 | 
HDeluſive hope fill points to diſtant good, 
To good that mocks approach: gg 
\HERE is no temper ſo generally indulged as Hope; other 
1 paſſions operate by ſtarts on particular occaſ ons, or Ii 
certain parts of life; but hope begins with the firſt power b 
comparing our actual with our poſſible ſtate, and attends us - 
through every ſtage and period, always | urging us forward to | 
new acquiſitions; and holding out ſome diſtant bleſſings to our 
ee promiſing us either relief from pain, or increaſe of hap» - 
Hope is neceſſary in every condition. The miſeries of po» 
erty, of ſickneſs, of captivity, would, without this comfort, 
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table; nor does it appear that the happieſt lat of 
' terreſtrial exaſtence. can ſet. us above the. want of this general 
pbleſfing; or that life, when the gifts of nature and af fortune 
re accumulated-upon it, would not ſtill be wretched, were it 
got eleyated-and delighted by. the expectation of ſome new 
Poſſeſſion, of ſome enjoyment yet behind, by which the wiſh 
Il be at laſt ſatisfied, and the heart filled up to it's utmoſß 
Hope is, indeed, very, fallacigus, and promiſes what it ſeldom 
gives; but ite promiſes are more valuable than the gifts of 
fortune, and it ſeldom fruſtrates us without aſſuring us of re: 


5 


. 


compenſing the delay by a greater hounã. 
+ I was muſing on this ſtrange jachnation which every man feels 
to deceive himſelf, and con l the advantages and dangers 
proceeding from this gay propos of futurity, when, falling 
aſleep, on a ſudden I found myſelf placed in a garden, of which 3 
my fs ht could deſery no limits, : Eyery: ſcene about me was 
gay and gladſome, light with ſunſhine and fragrant N 
' tames;:the ground was painted with all the variety of ſpring, 
and all the chojr of nature was ſinging in the groves, When © 
had recoyered from the firſt raptures with which the confuſion 
of pleaſure had for a time entranced me, I began to take a parti: 
ene eee view of this delightful region. I then per- 
ceived that 1 had yet higher gratificayons to expect, and that, at 
aà {mall diſtance from me, there were brighter flowers, clearer _ 
fountains, and more lofty groves, where the birds, which I yet 
heard but faintly, were exerting all the power of melody. The 
trees about me were beautiful with verdure, and: fragrant with _ 
*  bloffoms; but I was tempted to leave them by the fight of ripe 
fruits, which ſeemed. to hang only to be plucked, I therefore 
walked haſtily forwards, but found, as I proceeded, that the 
colours of the field faded at my approach, the fruit fell before I 
reached it, the birds flew ſtill finging before me, and though I . 
reſſed onward with great celerity, I was fill in fight of ple: 
News of which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, and which 
ſeemed to mock my diligence, and to retire as TIadyanced, 
Though I was confounded with ſo many alternations of joy 
and grief, I yet perſiſted to go forward, in hopes that han | 
Fugitive delights would in time be overtaken. At length I ſaw 
an innumerable multitude of every age and ſex, who ſeemed all 
to partake of ſome general felicity; for every cheek was fluſhed 
with confidence, and every eye ſparkled with eagerneſs : yet each 
appeared to have ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, and very 
few were willing to communicate their intentions, or extend their 
coneern beyond themſelves. Moſt of them feemed, by the 
rapidity of their motion, too buſy to gratify the curioſity of at - 
ſtranger, and therefore I was content for a while to gaze upon | 
them, without interrupting them with_troubleſome ge 0 
= | 5 a | 1 1 i + 85 t 5 
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df projection was now come; when Mercury thould loſe his 
wings; and flavery ſtivuld'ns longer dig the mine for gold. 


1 left him, and attempted another whoſe ſoftneſe of mien, 


und eaſy movement, gave me reaſon to hope for a more agreeas 


ble reception : hut he told me, with a low bow that nothing - 


_ would make Him more happy than an opportunity of ſervin 


me, which he could not now Want, for a place which he had 


been twenty years ſöllciting would" be ſoon vacant. From him 


1 had recourſe to the next, who was departing in haſte to take 
E of the eſtate of an uncle, who by the courſe of nature 
0 


uld not live long, He that followed was preparing to die 
for treaſure in a new. invented bell; and another: was on the 


point of diſtovering the longitudes 
tion, I imagine it Beff tc d t 
what my own obſeryation would diſcover : but fecing'a young 
man; gay and thoughtleſs, I reſolved upon one möte experts 


ment; and was informed that T was in the garden of Hope the : 


daughter of Defire, and that all thoſe whom 1 ſaw thus rumuls 


tuouſly buſtling round me; were incited" dy the promiſes of 
ſteriirig. to ſeize the gifts Which ſhe held in her 
l . Re OF OR 97 6 Js 


Hope; and h 
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I turtied my fight upward, and faw a goddeſs iti the bloom of 


youth, | ao Bog a throne { arourid her lay all the gifts of for- 
une, and all the bleflings of life were ſpread abroad to view 


ihe had a perpetual gaiety of aſpect, and every dne imagined .. 
that her ſmile, which Was im artial and general; was directed to 
himſelf, and triumphed in his own ſuperiority to others, Who : 


had conceived the ſame confidence from the ſame miſtake; 


I thenmounted an eminence, from which 1 had a more exten» 


five view of the whole place; and could with leſs perplexity con · 


ſider the different conduct of the crowds that filled itz From this - 


tation T'bbſerved; that the entrance into the garden of Ho 
ras by two gates, one of which was kept by Reaſon, aud 
other by Fancy. Reaſon was furly and ferupulcus, and ſeldom 


turned the key without many interrogatories, and lang hefita- 


tion; but Fancy was a kind and gentle portreſs; ſhe held her 
fe wide open, and welcomed all equally to the diſtrict under 


rejected b her. . 


From the gate of Reaſon there was a way to the throne of 
called the 


Ho by a er: * My and winding path 
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| I. obſerved one ah worn with time, and unable to 
Rruggle in the crowd; ' and therefore fuppoting him” more at 
eiſure, I began to accoſt him: but he turned from me with 
anger; and told me he muff not be diſturbed, for the preat hour 


Being thus rejected whereſoever L applied myſelf for informia- 
began to imagine it beſt to defiſt from enquiry; and tx 


Fat ſuperintendency x ſo that the paſſage was erouded by all. 
thoſe who efther fexred ee 
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 Streight of Difficulty; which thoſe who entered with the permit 15 


ſion of the guard endeavoured to climb. _ But though they ſur- 


veyed the Way very cheerfully. before they began to riſe, and 
marked out the ſeveral ſtages of their progreſs, they ee 25 
dtound unenpected gbſtacles, and were qbliged frequently to ſtog 


on the ſudden, where they imagined the way plain and even, 
A thouſand intricacies embarraſſed them, a hating ſlips threw 
them back, and a thouſand pitfals impeded. their advance. 80 
formidable were the dangers, and ſo frequent the miſcarriages, 
that many returned from the firſt attempt, and many fainted in 
the midſt of the way, and only a very ſmall number were led 
up to the ſummit of Hope, by the hand of Fortitude,. Of theſe 
few, the greater 28 when they had obtained the gift which 
Hope had promiled them, regretted: the labour which it Kor. -- 
and felt in their-ſucceſs the regret of diſappointment ; the .reſt 
retired with their prize, and were led by Wiſdom ta the bowers 
ro 
Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could find no way 
to the ſeat af Hope; but though ſhe. ſat full in anda hel 


but her gifts with an air of invitation, which filled every heart 
with rapture, the mountain was, on that fide, inaccefſibly ſteep, 


but ſo channelled and fhaded, that none perceived the jm poſſibi- 
lity of aſcending it, but each imagined himſelf to have diſcovered 
a way to which the reſt were ſtrangers. Many expedients were 
indeed tried by this induſtrious tribe, of whom ſome were making 
themſelves wings, which others were contriving to actuate by the 
_. perpetual motion, But with all their labour, and all their ar- 
_ - Lifices, they never roſe above the * or quickly fell back, 
aha . e the throne of Hope, but continued flill to 
gaze at à diſtance, and laughed at the flow. progreſs of thoſe 
whom they ſaw toiling in the Streig bt of Difficulty, 
Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had entered the 
garden, without making, like the reſt, an attempt to elimb the 
mountain, turned immediately to the vale of Idleneſs, a calm 
and undiſturbed retirement, from whence they could always 
have Hope in proſpect,” and to which they pleaſed themſelves 
with believing that ſhe intended ſpeedily to deſcend... Theſe 
were indeed ſeorned by all the reſt; but they ſeemed very little 
affected by contempt, advice, or reproof, but were reſolyed to 
expect at eaſe che favour of the goddeſs. 
Among this gay race I was wandering, and faund them ready 
to anſwer all my queſtions, and willing to communicate their 
mirth: but turning round, I ſaw two dreadful monſters enter- 
jag the vale, one of whom I knew to be Age, and the other. 
Want, Sport and revelling were now at an end, and an unjver- 


nal ſhriek of affright and diſtreſs burſt out and awaked me. 
l Hos he 2 VV : 2 ; a bg "6 Hs ; „ 
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The baneful tongues of ſervants to dae: a FF 


5 ; Slander t Worſt of poiſons, ever finds - . 
An eke to ignoble ae e, 1 15 * 7 5 | 8 a 
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I HE younger Plioy has xery juſtly. obſerved, that of ao 


excited but by external and adyentitious circumſtances, oft: 

2 and ſeparate from virtue and heroiſm. Emigence g. 
ation, Scan s of os and all the favoyrs of rtune, m 

concur to, place excellence in public view; Hug f e dili- 


gence, and patience, diveſted of their thow, erved . 


hroug I the 9 % life, ang ſuffer and. act, t | ough 3 11 9 85 
ſame 7 55 and conſtancy, & without pity.and without praile. 


This remark may be extended tg all parts of life... Nothing 
= is to- be eftimated hy it's effect upon common eyes and common 


ears. A thouſand miſeries fe wan ſilent a nd invifible inroads on 
ankind, and the art fee 
Pe l into compJaint, W g mel dur pleaſures are for 
the moſt part equally ſecret, a 
rivate ſatis faction, ſome internal conſciouſneſs, ſome latent 
295 ſome peciuliar Den, 


The main of life is, indeed, compoſed of ſmall incidents, and 


_ petty occurrences ;. of wiſhes for objects not remote, and. grief 
jor. wy ſappointgents of no fatal conſequence ; of inſect yexations 
hic 


ing us and fly away; een which buzz. a whil 
about us, and are heard no more; of meteorous pleaſures 15 9 


dance before us and are diffipated ; of compliments which glide 
off the ſoul like other mulick, and are forgotien. by kim ar | 
gave and him that received them. 


Such) is the general heap out of w hich « every man i to cal} his 
ovn X 9 for, as the hene tell us, that all bodies are 
reſolvable into the ſame ien and that the bones Yarlely 
of things ariſes from the d ifferent proportions of few i 

grediehts ; ſo a few pains 5 La few leafures are 1 e mate- 


rials of human life, and of theſe the proportions are in of allot ' 
| 210 by Providence, and par FE left to- = et 0 
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I chat deſerye our attention, the moſt ſplendid. are hot 
= ways the greateſt. Fame, and wonder, and applauſe, are not 


N throbs, Which never 
moft_are borne up by ſame 


| which they never communicate, 
but reſerve for ſolitary hours, and clandeftine meditation 
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As theſe are well or ill diſpoſed, man is for the moſt part happy 
or miſerable. For very few are involved in great events, or have 
= . - _theirthreadof life entwiſted with the chain of cauſes: on whictt 

' ' - armies or natiotis are ſuſpended; and even thoſe who feem 
; wWuholly buſied in publick affairs; and elevated above low tares, or 
trivial pleaſures, paſs the chief part of their time in familiar and 
_tomeſtick ſcenes; from theſe they come into publick life; to 
thete they are every hour recalled by paſſions not to be ſup- - 
preſſed : in theſe they have the reward of their toil; and to thels ic 
The great end of prudence is fo give theerfulneſs to thoſe 
hours which ſplendour cannot gild, and acclamation cannot ex- _ 
hilarate; thoie ſoft intervals of unbended amuſement, in which 

a man ſhrinks to his natural dimenſions, and throws atide the 

_ ornaments of diſguiſes, which he feels in privacy to be uſeleſs 
incumbrances,' and to loſe all effect when they become familiar; 

To be happy at home is the ultimate reſult of all ambition; the 
end to which every enterpriſe and labour tends, and of Wiehl 
every defire prompts the profecution, 
It is, indeed, at home that every man muſt be known by thoſe 
who would make a juſt eſtimate either of his virtue or felicity ; for 
ſmiles and-embroideryare alike occafional; and the mind is often 
dreſſęd tor ſhow in 1 10 honour and fictitiqus benevolence. 

_ Eyery man muſt have found ſome whoſe lives, in every 

 houte but their own, Was a continual ſeries, of hypocriſy, and 

-who concealed” under fair appearances bad qualities, which; 

. whenever they thought themſelves out of the reach of cenſureg . _ 
broke out from their reftratnt, like winds impriſoned in their 
caverns, and when every one. had reaſon to love, but they whole - 
love a wiſe man is chietly ſolicitous to pfoctire. Ard there are 

others who, without any ſhow of general goodneſs, and without | 

the attractions by which popularity is conciliated, are received 
' amovgtheir own families as beſtowers of happineſs, and reves 
renced-as inſtructors, guardians, and bene factors. 

The moſt authentick witneſſes of any man's character are thoſe 

cho know him in his own family, and ſee him without an 

_ reſtraint, or rule of conduct, but ſach as he voluntarily pre- 
teribes to himſelf. If a man carries virtue with bim into his 
private apartments, and takes no advantage of unlimited power, 

or probable fecrecy ; if we trace him through the round of his 

time, and find that his character, with thoſe allowances which 

mortal frailty muſt always want, is uniform and regalar, We 

have all the evidence of his fincerity that he man can have with 

| Tegard to another: and, indeed, as hypocriſy cannot be it's own. 
reward, we may, without hefitation, determine that his heart ix 

i The higheſt panegyrick, therefore,- that private virtue can _ 

receive, is the praiſe of ſervants, For, however vanity or re : 


therefore the ſeryant muſt commonly know the ſecrets of a 
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Jence may look down with contempt on the ſuffrage of men une 
dignified by wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very 
ſeldom happens that they commend” of blame without.juſtice,. 
Vice and virtue are eafily diſtinguiſhed, | 3 according 
to Harrington's aphoriſm, will be felt by thaſe that cannot ſee 
it; and, perhaps, it falls out very often, that, in moral 
queſtions, the philoſophers in the. gown, and in the livery, differ 
not ſo much in their ſentiments as in their language, and have 
equal power of diſcerning right, though they cangot point it out 
[0 others with en 88 
There are very few faults to be committed in ſolitude, or 


without ſome Te partners, confederates, or witneſſes; and 


maſter, who has any -ſecrets to entruſt ; and failings, merely 
N 5 are ſo frequently expoſed by that ſecurity Which pride 
and folly generally produce, and ſo-inquifitively: watched by 
that dehre of reducing the inequalities of condition, which the 
lower orders. of the world will always feel, that the, teſtimony of 
a menial domeſtick can ſeldom be conſidered as defective ſor 
want of knowledge. And though it's impartiality may be ſome- 
times ſuſpected, it is at leaſt as credible as that of equals; where 
rivalry inſtigates cenſure, or friendſhip dictates palliations.' '- 
The danger of þetraying our weakneſs to our ſervants, and 
the -impoſſibility of concealing it from them, may be guitly 
confidered as one motive to: a regular and irreproachable life. 
For no condition is more hateful or deſpicable, than his 
who has put himſelf in the power of his ſervant; in the 
power of him whom, - perhaps, he has firſt corrupted by 
making him ſubſervient to his vices, and whoſe fidelity he there - 
fore cannot enforce by any precepts of honeſty or reaſon. It is 
ſeldom known that authority, thus acquired, is eee eee eme | 
infolence,: or that the maſter js not forced to confeſs, by his tame-- 
confidence. ( And hjs crime is equally puniſhed, whatever part 
e takes of the choice to which he is reduced; and he is from 
that fatal hour, in which he ſacrificed his dignity to his paſſions, 
in perpetual dread of infolence or defamation; of a controuler at 
home, or an accuſer abroad. He is condemned to purchaſe, by _ 
continual hribes, that e which bribes never ſecured, and _ 
which, after a long courſe of ſubmiſſion, promiſes, and anxieties, - 
he will find violated in a fi; of rage, of jn a frolick of drunken» | 
To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no tongue, is the great pre- 
rogative of innocenge; an exemption granted only to invatiable 
virtue, But guilt has always it's horrors and folicitudes; and 
make it yet more ſhameful and deteſtable, it is doomed often 
| to ſtand in awe of thoſe to whom nothing could give influence or 


neſs or ene eee enſlaved himſelf by ſome fooliſn 1 
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g_ a Coe Faß 209Us, 1 ut in ee rugas aka aniles; wy 
__ Fw. yndaris ; et ſecùm; cot ſit bis rapta, gn” 15 

A Tempus. edax rerum, tuque invidiofa yetaſtas 5 76 
14 Pino iz deſtruitis: vitigtaque dentibus zevi . _ „ 1 
© | ; Paulafim lents confumitis omnia morte——Ovis. 
1 e The dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen ſpy! 05 %%%ͤũö]́V5li 
VV 5 Ah! why this ſecond rape with tears ſhe Fo Os ̈ if 
# Time, thou devourer; and thou env ious age; 1 
3 Who all deſtroy with keen corroding rage, by 
1 | LET. 85 Beneath our jaws, what&er have pleas'd or pleaſe; 55 
= > 3 "Muſt ieee by Fife or flow dejrges krasse, 


1 ole Greek epigrammatiſt, inten nding to how the Wilen 
that attend the laſt ſtage of man, imprecates upon thoſe 


5 Trho' are fo fooliſh as to with for long life; the talamity of contis 
He thought that 


ys Mad grow old from century to wrote? bo | 
entitious or foreign pain was requiſite, that decrepicude” 


= Hf was an epitome of whatever is drdadful atid nothing could 
be added to the curſe of a: but that it mould be extended bes 


Ford it's natural limits; . 
The ffoſt indifferent of ne -oligett ſ tor can, Wale ſearcos 
7 retire without heavitefs of heart, from a view of the laſt ſcenes _ 


Id e 
r N W ani 


Hf the tragedy of life; in which he finds thoſe who in the former n 
= - Parts of the drama were diftmguiſhed by oppofition of conduct? 
1 Sontrariety of deſigns, and diſſimilitude of perſonal qualities, alt 
F involved in one common diſtreſs, and all firuggling with afflics . 
1 tion which they cannot hope to overcome. | 
E - The other miſeries, which waylay our ' paſſage through the 
| World, wiſdotn may eſcape; and fortitude may conquer: by caus: 
85 tion and cireumſpection we may fteat along with very little to 
=  6bſtru@ or incommode us; by ſpirit and vigour we may force ͤa 
| , "Way; and reward the vexation of conteſt by the pleaſures of _ 
* victory. But a time muſt come when our policy and 3 
3 ſhalt be equally uſeleſs; when we fhall all fink into helpleſſne 
4 and ſadneſs; without aby power of receiving ſolace from the 
= pleaſures that have formerly delighted us, or any profpe& of - 
F 0, er into a ſecond Poſſeſfon of ano bleſſings chat we have | 
| ke induſtry of man has, indeed, got been wanting in endea⸗ x 
ron to procure comforts for theſe hours of dejection and me» 
| | Hancholy, and to gild the dreadful gloom with artificial light- "4 
BÞ | 2 moſt uſual ſupport of old age is wealth. He whoſe. poſ- 
== feffions are large, and whoſe cheſts are full, imagines Düne | 
Y 1 fortified againſt invaſions on his authority, If he has | 
1 loſt all other means of government, if his ſtrength and his reaſon 
= fail him, he can at laſt alter his will and 3 all e 
—_ 55 es 
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hopes miſt likewiſe have fears, and he may till continue to-give © 
. laws to ſuch as have not ceaſed to regard their own intereſt, - 
I bis is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the dotard, th 
laſt fortreſs to which age retires, and in Which he makes the 
Rand againſt the upſtart race that ſeizes his domains, diſputes his 
commands, and cancels his preſcriptions. But here, though 
there may be ſafety;. there is no pleaſure; and what remains 18 


— 
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but a proof that more was once poſſeſſet. 
Noting ſeems to have. been more univerſally dreaded by * 
the ancients. than orbity, or want of children; and, indeed, 
to a man who has ſurvived all the companions, of his youth, all | 
who have participated his pleaſures and his cares, have been en- 
gaged in the fame events, and filled their minds with the ſame 
conceptions; this full peopled world is a diſmal folitude He 
ſtands forlorn and filent, neglected or inſulted; in the midſt of 
multitudes; animated with hopes which he cannot ſhare, and 
employed in buſineſs which he is no longer able to forward or 
retard; nor can find any to whom his lite or his death are of 
importance, unleſs he has ſecured ſome domeſtick gratifications, 
ſome tender employments, and endeared himſelf to ſome whole 
intereſt and gratitude may unite them to him. 
So ditferent are the colours of life, as we look forward to the 
future, or backward to the paſt ; and ſo different the opinions 
and ſentiments which this contrariety of appearance naturally 
produces, that the converſation. of the old and young ends ge- 
nerally with contempt or pity on either fide, To a young man 
entering the world, with fullneſs of hope, and ardour of purſuity- 
nothing is ſo unpleafing as, the cold caution, the faint expect _ 
tions, the {crupulous diffidence, which experience and diſap- 
pointments certainly. infuſe ; and the old man wonders, in his , + _ 
turn, that the world never can grow wiler, that neither pre- | 1 
cepts, nor teſtimonies, can cure boys of their credulity and fuſs = 
ficlency; arid that not one can be convinced that ſnares are lad 


— 


for him, till he finds himſelf entangled. __ „„ 
Thus one generation is always the ſcorn and wonder of the 
other, and the notions of the old and young are like liquors of 
different gravity 4nd texture, which can never unite. ' The 
ſpirits. of youth ſublimed by health, and volatiliſed by paſſion, 
Fs leave behind them the phlegmatick ſediment of wearineſs and 
deliberation, and burſt ont in temerity and enterpriſe. The 
_ tenderneſs, therefore, which nature infuſes, and which long ha- 
bits of beneficence confirm, is neceſſary to reconcile ſuch op- 
poſition ; and an old man muſt be a father to bear with patience . 
_ thoſe follies and abſurdities which he will perpetually imagine 
himſelf to find in the ſchemes and expectations, the Raa od 


* 


and the ſorrows, of thoſe who have not yet been hardened by . 
time, and chilled by ffumaass 8 
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© Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleaſure of ſeeing chil- Is 
_ dren ripening into ſtrength, be not over-balanced by the pain of . 21 
8 ſeeing ſome fall in the bloſſom, and others lated in their 
growth; ſome ſhaken down by ſtorms, ſome tainted with cankers, 
"and ſome ſhrivelled in the ſhade; and whether he that extends 
: his care beyond himſelf does not multiply his anxieties more than 
his pleaſures, and weary: himſelf to no purpoſe, by ſuperintend - 
mg whar Ke- cannot regulate. oo oo 
But though age be to every order of human beings ſufficiently 
terrible, it is particularly to be dreaded by fine ladies, who have 
had no other end or ambition than to fl up the day and the 
night with dreſs, diverſions, and flattery ; and who having made 
no acquaintance. with knowledge, or with buſineſs, have con- 
. ftantly caught all their ideas from the current prattle of the hour, 
and been indebted for all their happineſs to compliments and 
"treats, With theſe ladies, age begins early, and very often laſts 
long; it begins, when their beauty fades, when their mirth 
loſes its ſprightlineſs, and their motion its eaſe. From that time, 
all Which gave them joy vaniſhes from about them; they hear 
the pfraiſes beſtowed on others which uſed to ſwell their boſoms 
with exultation. They viſit the ſeats of felicity, and endeavour 
to continue the habit of being delighted. But pleaſure is only 
received when we believe that we give it in return. Neg- 
lect and petulence in form them, that their power and their value 
are paſt; and what then remains but a tedious and comfortleſs , 


is 
Fs 
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uniformity of time, without any motion of the heart, or exer- di 
f. ̃ P ſo1 
Vet, however age may diſcourage us by its appearance from co 
_ conſidering it in proſpect, we ſhall all by degrees certainly be 0 
old; and therefore we ought to enquire what proviſion can be ha 
"made againſt that time of diſtreſs ? what happineſs can be ſtored. pe 
up againſt the winter of life? and how we may paſs our latter ati 
a cheerfulneſye 7 8 pa 
If it has been found by the experience of mankind, that not of 
even the beſt ſeaſons of life are able to fupply ſufficient  gratifi- pa 
Cations, without anticipating uncertain felicities; it cannot furely de 
be ſuppoſed,, that old age, worn with labours, haraſſed with on 
: anxieties and tortured with diſeaſes, ſhould have any gladneſs of ali 
it's own, or feel any ſatis faction from the contemplation of the TI 
preſent. All the comfort that can nau be expected muſt be re- do 
* called from the paſt, or borrowed;Fom the future; the paſt is 40 
very ſoon exhauſted, all the events or actions of which the me- 
mory can afford pleaſure are quickly recollected; and the future. be 
lies beyond the grave, where it can be reached only by virtue and 


Piet is the only proper and adequate relief of decayin g man. 
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on him, falls into a gulph of bottomleſs miſery, in which every... | 
reflection muſt plunge him deeper, and where he finds only new 4 
_ gradations-of anguiſh, and precipices of horrour, EE | 
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Succeeding times a ſilver age behold, _ | 1 
Excelling braſs, but more excell'd by gold. DRTDPEx WU 


"TESIOD,: in his celebrated diſtribution of mankind, divides: 
, 4 them into three orders of intellect. The firſt place, 
ſays he, belongs to him that can by his own powers diſcern, 
what is right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter motives of 
action. The ſecond is claimed by him that is willmg to hear 
« inſtruction, and can perceive right and wrong when they are 
* ſhewn him by another; but he that has neither acuteneſs nor 
* docility, who can neither find the way by himſelf, nor will be 
led by others, is a wretch without uſe or value? © 
If we ſurvey the moral world, it will be found, that the ſame 
diviſion be made of men with regard to their virtue, There are 
ſome whoſe principles are ſo firmly. fixed, whoſe conviction is ſo 
conſtantly preſent to their minds, and who have raiſed in them- 
ſelves ſuch ardent wiſhes for the approbation of God. and the * 
happineſs with which he has er, to reward obedience and 
pere, they riſe above all other cares and confider= 
ations, and uniformly examine every action and deſire, by com- 
paring it with the divine commands. There are others in a kind 
of equipoiſe, between good and ill; who are moved on the one 
part by riches'or pleaſure, by the gratifications of paſſion and the 
delights of ſenſe: and, on the other, by laws of which they 
own the obligation and rewards of which they believe the re- 
ality, and whom a very ſmall edition of weight turns either way. 
The third claſs conſiſts of beings immerſed in pleaſure, or aban- 
doned to paſſion, without any defire of higher good, or any effort 
to extend their thoughts beyond immediate and groſs ſatis factions. 
The ſecond claſs is ſo much the moſt numerous, that it ma 
be conſidered as compriſing the whole body of mankind. Thoſe 
of the laſt are not very many, and thoſe of the firſt are very few; 
and neither the one nor the other fall much under the confidera- 
tion of the moraliſt, whoſe precepts are intended chiefly for thoſe 
who are endeayouring to go * up the ſteeps of virtue; 
e ee e or 


1 * 


not far thofe who have already reached the ſummit, or thoſe -g 
are reſolved to ſtay for ever in their preſent ſituation. 


8 


To a man not verſed in the living world, but accuſtomed _ 
to judge by ſpeculative reaſon, it is ſcarcely credible that 
any one ſhould be in this ſtate of indifference, or ſtand undeter- 
mined and unengaged, ready to follow the firſt call to either fide. 
It ſeems certain, that either a man muſt believe that virtue will 
make him happy, and reſolve therefore to be virtuous, or think 
that he may be happy without virtue, and therefore caſt off all 


1 | care but for his prelent intereſt. It ſeems impoſſible that con- 
= viction ſhould be on one fide and practice on the other; and that 
= he who has ſeen the right way, ſhould voluntarily ſhut his eyes, 
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4 that he may quit it with more tranquillity. Vet all theſe abſur- . 


dities are every hour to be found; the wiſeſt and · beſt men de- 
viate from known and acknowledged duties, by inadvertency or 
ſurpriſe; and moſt are good no longer than while temptation is 
away, than while their paſſions are without excitements, and 
their opinions are free from the counteraction of any other 


motion, | | | OS TT - 
Among the ſentiments which almnſt every man changes as he 
advances in years, is the expectation of uniformity of character. 
He that without acquaintance with the power of defire, the co- 


= gency of diſtreſs, the complications of affairs, or the force of par- 


tial influence, has filled his mind with the excellence of virtue, 
and having never tried his reſolution in any encounters with hope 
or fear, believes it able to ſtand firm whatever ſhall oppoſe it, 
will be always clamorous againſt the ſmalleſt failure, ready to 
exact the utmoſt punctualities of right, and to conſider. every _ 
man that fails in any part of his duty, as without conſcience and 
without merit, unworthy of truſt 'or love, of pity or regard; as 
an enemy whom all ſhould join to drive out of ſociety, as a peſt 


which all ſhould avoid, or as a weed which all ſhould trample. 
It is not but by experience that we are taught the poſſibility 
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of retaining ſome virtues, and rejecting others, or of bein good 
or bad to a particular degree. For it is very eaſy to the Play 
reaſoner to prove that the ſame arguments by which the mind is 
fortified againſt one crime are of equal force againſt all ; and 
the conſequence very naturally follows, that he whom they fail 
to move on any occaſion bas either never conſidered them, or 
has by ſome fallacy taught himielf to evade their validity; and 
that, therefore, when a man is known to be guilty of one crime, 
no farther evidence is needful of his depravity and corruption. 
Yet ſuch is the ſtate of all mortal virtue, that it is always un- 
certain and variable, ſometimes extending to the whole compals 
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5 | of duty, and ſometimes ſhrinking into a narrow ſpace, and for- 
tifying only a few avenues of the heart, while all the reſt is left 


open to the incurſions of appetite, or given up to the dominion | 
* wickedneſs. Nothing there fore is more unjuſt than to Judge | 
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bf man by too ſuort an acquaintance, and too flight inſpection; 


for jt often happens, that in the looſe, and thoughtleſs, and diſ, 


üpated, there is a ſecret radical worth, which may ſhoot out by 
proper cultivation; that the ſpark of heaven, though dimmed 

and obſtructed, is yet not extinguiſhed, but may by the breath 
of counſel and exhortation be kindled into flame. 


To imagine that every one who is not compleatly good is ir- 


Tecoverably abandoned, is to ſuppoſe that all are capable of the 
fame degrees of excellence; it is indeed to exact, from all, that 


perfection bich none ever can attain. And fince the pureſt 


virtue is con ſiſtent with ſome vice, and the virtue of the greateſt 
number with almoſt an equal proportion of contrary qualities, let - 


none too haſtily conclude, that all goodneſs is loſt, though it may 


| for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; for moſt minds are the 


ſlaves of external circumſtances, and conform to any hand that 
undertakes to mould them, roll down any torrent of cuſtom in 


which they happen to be caught, or bend to any importunity 


that bears hard againſt them. = | N 
It may be particularly obſerved of women, that they are for 
the moſt part good or bad, as they fall among thoſe Who prac- 
tiſe vice or virtue; and that neither education nor reaſon gives 
them much ſecurity againſt the influence of example. Whether 
it be that they have leis courage to ſtand againſt oppoſition, or 


that their defire of admiration makes them ſacrifice their prin- 


ciples to the poor pleafure of worthleſs praiſe, it is wee, 


whatever be the cauſe, that female goodneſs ſeldom keeps itt 


ground againſt laughter, flattery, or faſhion. * 


9 = 


- For this reaſon, every one ſhould conſider himſelf as entruſted 


not only with his own conduct, but with that of others; and as 
accountable, not only for the duties which he neglects, or the 
_ crimes that he commits, but for that negligence and irregularity 
which he may encourage or inculcate, Every man, in whatever 


ftation, has, or endeavours to have, his followers, admirers, and 


imitators,, and has therefore the influence of his example to 


watch with care; he ought to avoid not only crimes, but the 


appearance of crimes; and not only to practice virtue, hut to 


applaud, countenance, and ſupport it. For it is poſſible that for - 


want of attention we may teach others faults from which our: 
ſelves are free, or by a cowardly deſertion of à cauſe which we 


_ ourſelves approve, may pervert thoſe who fix their eyes upon us, 


and having no rule of their own to guide their courſe, are eaſily 
miſled by the aberrations of that example which they chuſe for 
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NB. 71. TUESDAY, NovzxMRER 20, 1750. 
15 Viveae quod propero Pauper, ne inufilis annis, | | S ETD 
Da veniam, properat vivere nemo ſatis. Maar. 


Y True, Sir, to live 1 haſte; your pardon give, 


For tell me, who makes haſte enough to live . Lewrs, 


Murr words and ſentences are ſo frequently heard in the 
4101 mouths of men, that a ſuperficial obſerver is inclined to 
believe, that they muſt contain ſome pris ry. principle, ſome. ' 
great rule of action, which it is proper always, to, have preſent to 
the attention, and by which the uſe. of every hour is to be adjuſt». 
ed. Yet, if we conſider the conduct of thoſe ſententious phi- 
loſophers, it will often be found, that they repeat thoſe apho- 
riſms, merely becauſe they have ſomewhere heard them, becauſe. 
they have nothing elſe to ſay, . or becauſe they think veneration 
gained by ſuch appearances of wiſdom, but that no ideas are 
annexed to the words, and that, according to the old blunder of 
the followers of Ariſtotle, their ſouls are mere pipes or organs, 
which tranſmit ſounds, but do not underſtand them. 1 
Of this kind is the well known and well atteſted. poſition, that 
Ae is ſbort, which may be heard among mankind by an attentive 
auditor, many times a day, but which never yet within my reach 
of obſeryation left any impreſſion upon the mind; and perhaps. 
if my readers will turn their thoughts back upon their old 
friends, they will find it difficult to call a ſingle man to remem- 
brance, who appeared to know that life was ſhort till he was 
It is obſervable that Horace, in his account of the characters 
of men, as they are diverſified by the various influence of time, 
remarks, that the old man is dilator, pe longus given to procraſtie 
nation, and inclined to extend his hopes to a great diſtance. 
So far are we $92 "aaP from thinking what we often ſay of the 
mortneſs of life, that at the time when it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, 
we form projects which we delay to execute, indulge ſuch ex- 
tations as nothing but a long train of events can gratify, and 
tufter thoſe paſſions to gain upon us, which are only excuſable in 
the prime of life, „ i et | | 
- Theſe reflections were lately excited in my mind by an even- 
ing's converſation with my friend Proſpero, who, at the age of 
fifty five, has bought an eſtate, and is now contriving to diſpoſe 
and cultivate it with uncommon elegance. His great pleafure is 
to walk among ſtately trees, and lie muſing in the heat of noon _ 
under their ſhade ; he is therefore maturely conſidering how he 
Mall diſpoſe his walks and his groves, and has at laſt determined 
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next ſeaſon. . FFF 
Thus is life triſled away in preparations to do what never cam 
be done, if it be left mnattempted till all the requiſites Which 
imagination can ſuggeſt are gathered together. Where our de- 
_ fign terminates only in our own ſatisfaction, the miſtake is of no 
1 great ; importance 5. for the pleaſure of expecting enjoy ment 18 
often greater than that of obtaining it, and the completion of 


almoſt every wiſh is found a diſappointment; but when max 


others are intereſted in an undertaking; when any deſign is form- 
ed, in which the improvement or ſecutity of mankind is involved, 
nothing is more unworthy either of wiſdom or beuevolense, than 
to delay it from time to time, or to forget how-muth ever day 
that paſſes over us takes away from our power, and how ſon an 
idle purpoſe to do an action finks into a mournful wiſh that it had 
' "once been donn e 4 5 
Me are frequently importuned, by the bacchanalian writers, 
to lay hold on the preſent hour, to catch tlie pleaſuxes within 
our reach, and remember that futurity is not at our commandy 


CCCCFF FCC 
ZII eupuiovs x pod'er, d4Ane Pate. „ 
Boon fades the roſe; once paſt the fragrant hour, 125 

The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow r. 


But ſurely theſe exhortations may, with equal propriety, be 
applied to better purpoſes; it may be at leaſt inculcated, that 
pleaſures are more ſafely poſtponed than virtues, and that great- 
er loſs is ſuffered by miſting an opportunity of doing gooch than 
an hour of giddy frolick and noiiy merriment. EE nn, 
When Baxter had loſt a thouſand/pounds;* which he had laid 
up for the erection of a ſchool,” he uſed frequently to mention 
the misfortune as an incitement to be charitable while God gives 
the power of beſtowing, and conſidered himſelf as culpable in 
ſome degree for having left a good action in the hands of chance, 
and ſuffered his. benevolence to be defeated for Want of quiek- 
neſs and diligenee. e e "SE 
It is lamented. by Hearne, the learned antiquary of Oxford, 
that this general forget fulneſs of the fragility of life, has remarka- 
- bly infected the ſtudents of monuments and records; as their em- 
ployment coaliſts firſt in collecting, and afterwards in. arise 
or abſtracting, what libraries afford them, they ought to amaſs 
no more than they can digeſt; but when they have undertaken 
a work, they go on ſearching and.tranſcribing, call for new ſup- 
plies when they are already overburthened, and at laſt leave their 
work unfiniſhed. It 1s,* ſays he, the buſineſs of a good anti- 
© quary, as of a good min, to have mortality always be fore _ 
1 4 8 | „ 
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Thus, not only.in the ſlumber of floth, but in the diſſipation of ef 


ill-directed induſtry, is the ſhortneſs of life generally forgotten. 
As fome men loſe their hours in lazineſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe 


_ - * that there is time enough for the reparation. of neglect, others 
buy themſelves in providing that no length of life may want 


employment; and it often happens that fluggiſtmeſs and activity 


are equally ſurpriſed by the laſt fummons, and perifh not more 
differently from each other than the fowl that received the ſhot 


in her flight, from her that is killed upon the buſh. :; 
Among the many improvements made by the laſt centuries in 


f 


human knowledge, may be numbered the exact calculations of 
tlie value of life; but, whatever may be their uſe in traffick, they 


ſeem very little to have advanced morality. They have hither- 


to been rather applied to the acquiſition of money, than of wiſe 


dom, the computer refers none of his calculations to his own 
tenure, but perſiſts, in contempt of probability, to foretel old 


age to himſelf, and believes that he is marked out to reach the 
- utmoſt verge of human exiſtence, and fee thouſands and ten 


thouſands fall into the grave e 


80 deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and ſo firongly 8 
guarded py hope and fear againſt the approach of reaſon, that 
neither ſcience nor experience can ſhake it; and we act as if life 


were without end, though we ſee and confeſs it's uncertainty and 
JJ Lt A coadd bl HO Rn we do ie 
Divines have, with great ſtrength and ardour, ſhewn the ab- 

ſurd.ty of delaying reformation and repentance ; 
- folly, indeed, which ſets eternity to Hazard. It is the fame 
weakneſs, in proportion to the importance of the neglect, to 
transfer any care, which now claims our attention, to a future 
time; we ſubject ourſelves to needleſs dangers from accidents 

which early diligence would have obviated, or perplex our minds 


by vain precautions, and make proviſion for the execution of de- 


ſigus, of which the opportunity once nufled never will return. 


As he that lives longeſt lives but a little while, every man may 


be certain that he has no time to waſte, The duties of life are 
commenſurate to its duration, and every day brings its taſk, 
- "which if neglected is doubled on the morrow, But he that has 


already trifled away thoſe months and years, in which he ſhould = 


have laboured, muſt remember that he has now only a part 


of that of which the whole is little; and that, fince the few _ 
moments remaining are to be conſidered as the laſt truſt of Hea- 


ven, not one is to be loſt, 


a degree f 


Nunn, 
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mnis Ariſtippum decuit ſtatus, et color, et res, | 
Omnis z 1ppuUm. decuit Rarus, or, m 


Sectantem majora ferè; preſentibus æquum. Hon 5 


Fet Ariffippus eviry drefs betame3 
In ev'ry various change of life the ſame» nn 

And though he aim'd at things of higher kind; 
Let to«the preſent held an equal mi nd. EAN 
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| sin; | OT JJC EE LE DEC LE ROUTE TIER 
FRIHOSE who exalt themſelves into the chair of inſtruction; 
I without enquiring whether any will ſubmif ts their autho= ' 
rity, have not ſufficiently confidered how much of human life 
paſſes in little incidents, curſory converſation; light huſineſs and 
_ caſual: amuſements; and therefore they have: enfifxavoured only 
to inculcate the more aw ful virtues; without condeſcending to 
regard thoſe petty qualities, which grow important only hy their 
frequency, aud which, though they produce no ſingle acts of he- 
roiſm, nor aſtoniſn us by great events; yet are every moment 
exerting their influence upon us, and make the draught of life 
ſweet or bitter by imperceptible inſtillations. They operate un- 
ſeen and unregarded, as change of air makes us fick or healthy, 
though we breathe it without attention, and only know the pars 
ticles that impregnate it by their ſalutary or malignant effects. 
Lou have ſhewn yourſelf not ignorant of the value of theſe 
ſubaltern endowments, yet have hitherto neglected to recom- 
mend Gobd- Humour to the world, though a little reflection 
will ſhew you that it is the balm of beings the quality to which aft 
that elevates or adorns mankind muſt owe its power of pleaſing; 
Without good-humour,: learning and bravery can only confer 
that ſuperiority which ſwells the heart of the lion in the deſert, 
when he roars without reply, and ravages without refiſtance, 
Without good-humour virtue may awe. by its dignity; and 
_ amaze by its brightneſs; but muſt always be viewed at a 
diſtance, and will ſcarcely gain a friend or attract an intimate. 
Good-humour may be defined a habit of being pleaſed, a con- 
ſtant and perennial ſoftneſs of manner, eaſineſs of approach, 
and ſuavity of diſpoſition; like that Which every man perceives 
in himſelf, hen the firſt tranſports of new felicity have ſubiided, 
and his thoughts are only kept in motion by a flow ſucceſſon of 
ſoft impulſes. Good-humour is a ſtate between gaiety and un- 
concern; the act or emanation of a mind at leiſure to regard 
* gratification of another, Ts - F 
It is imagined by many that whenever they aſpire to pleaſe,” -_ 
1 required to be merry, and to ſhew the gladneſs of their 
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they ſeldom 
 . retire to eaſineſs and good humour, 


to verdure and to 1 | = 
SGaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to vegetable 
fragrance; the one overpowers weak ſpirits, and the other re- 
_ creates and revives them. Gaiety ſeldom fails to give ſome paing _ 


OLE RING „ͤ«%ͤ1 — 
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and pleaſes principally by not offending. _ 


jeſt withour | 4 
laughs with every wit, and yields to every diſputer.. 
7 ö ; 83 : * 3 WL, 
There are many whoſe vanity always inclines them to aſſociate 
with thoſe from whom they have no reaſon to fear mortification z 
and there are times in which the wiſe and know ing are willing to 
receive praiſe without the labour of deſerving it, in which the 


thoſe whole learning holds us at the diſtance of 
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ſouls by flights of pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter. But though 


theſe men may be for a time heard with applauſe and admiration, 
Sali us long. We enjoy them a little, and then 

as the eye gazes awhile on 

at on turns aching away 


3§³§˙ NN the ſun, 
A 


hearers either ſtrain their faculties to accompany its towerings, 


or are left behind in enyy and deſpair. Good humour boaſts no 
faculties which every one does not believe in his own power, 


It is well known that the moſt certain way to give any man 


__ pleaſure is to perſuade him that you receive pleaſure from him, 
to encourage him to freedom and confidence, and to avoid any 

_ fuck appearance of ſuperiority as may overbear and deprets him. 
Me ſee many that by this art only ſpend: their days in the midſt 
of careſſes, invitations, and civilities, and without any extraordi- _ 


nary qualities or attainments, are the univerfal favourites of 
both ſexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. The 


däaarlings of- the world will, indeed, be generally found ſuch as 
excite neither jealouſy nor fear, and are not confidered as can- 
didates for any eminent degree of reputation, but content them» 

- Jelves with common accompliſhments, and endeavour rather to 
_  Jolicit kindneſs than to raiſe eſteem; therefore in aſſemblies and 
places of reſort it ſeldom. fails to happen, that though at the en- 
trance of ſome particular perſon every face brightens with glad- 
neſs, andievery hand is extended in ſalutation, yet if vou purſue 
him beyond the firſt exchange of eivilities, you will find 8 of -- 

very mall importance, and only welcome to the company as one 


by whom all conceivethemſelves admired, and with whom any one 

is at liberty to amuſe himſelf, when he can find no other auditor 

or 499 ane en one with whom-all are at eaſe, who will hear a 
out criticiſm, and a narrative without contradiction, who 


molt elevated mind is willing to deſcend, and the moſt active to 


he at reſt. All therefore are at ſome hour or another fond of 
companions whom they can entertain upon eaſy terms, and Who 


will relieve them from ſolitude, without condemning them to 
vigilance and caution. We are moit- inclined to love when we 


have nothing to fear, and he that encourages us to pleaſe ur- 


ſelves will not be long-without- preference in our attection/ to 
apils, or whoſe 
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and without regard. 


It is remarked by Prince Henry when be B. Falſtaff lying on 8 


the ground, that be could have better {pared a better man. He was 
well acquainted with. the vices, and follies of him whom he la- 


mented ; but while his conviction compelled him to do juſtice to 
ſuperior qualities, his tenderneſs: ſtill broke out at the remem- 
brance of Falſtaff, of thę cheerful companion, the loud buffoon, 


with whom he had paſſed his time in all the luxury of idleneſs, 
who had gladded him with unenvied merriment, and 3 he 


could at once enjoy and deſpiſse © 2. 
You may perhaps think this account of thoſe who are dit. 


4 tinguiſhed for their good dan not p00? gonſiſtent with the 


3 which I have beſtoweid; upon it. But ſurely: nothing 


can more evidently ew the value f this quality, than that it 
recommends thoſe who are deſtitute of all other excellencies,. 
and procures regard to the iniflings nne 10 we enen. | 
. and affection to the dul. 
_  - 'Good-humoupis: indeed generally e NAAR characters. 5 
in which it is found; for being conſideted as a: cheap and vale. 
gar quality, we find it often neglected by thoſe that having e 
Cellencies of higher reputation and brighter ſplendour, perhaps,  - 
imagine that they have ſome right to gratiſſ themſetes at, de 
expence of others, and are to demand compliance, rather than 
to practiſe it. It is by ſome un fattunate miſtake that almoſt all 
thoſe who have any claim to eſteem or love, preſs. their preten- 
ſions with too little eonfideration of others. This miſtake my 


own intereſty as well as my zeal for general happineſs, makes - 
me deſirous to rectify, for I have a: friend W 1d, becauſe he 


knows his own fidelity, and uſefulneſs; is never willing to nx 
into a companions I have a wife whoſe beauty firſt ſubdued 


me, and whoſe wit confirmed her conqueſt, but whole beauty 
now ſerves no other purpoſe than to entitle hep 9 tyranny, and. 


_ whoſe wit is only uſed: to juſtify perverſeneſa. 


- Surely: nothing can be more unreaſonable. than, to loſe the 
will to pleaſe, when we-are 'conſcious of the power, or ſhow: 


more cruelty than to chuſe any kind of influence be fore that f 


kindneſs. He that regards the welfare of others, ſhould make 


his virtue approachable, that it may be loved and copied and 
he that conſiders the wants which every man feels, or will feel, 


of external aſſiſtance, muſt rather wiſh te be ſurrounded by 
thoſe that love him, than by thoſe that admire his excellen- 


_ cies, or ſolicit his favours; for admiration ceaſes with novelty, . 8 


and intereſt gains its end and retires. A man whoſe great 
qualities want the ornament of ſuperficial attractions, is like 4 


naked mountain with mines of i” which will be frequented 


Vit calls all attention Ra us, . leaves us without importance | 


eee am, & c. Tut 5 
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Stulte quid hen votis fruftra puerilibus Opts 
Vr non ulla tulit, fertve feretve dies. OFF n. 
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++... Why thinks the fool with childiſh hope to ee: 

What neither is, nor was, nor &er ſhall be? ——ELpurnsTon, | 
EE re THE RAMBLER,.. 
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F you feel any of that compaſſion which you recommend ta 

others, you will not diſregard a cafe which I have reaſon 
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from obſervatian to believe very common, and which I know by 
experience to be very miſerable, ' And though the querulous _ 
are ſeldom received with great ardour of kindneſs, I hope to ef- 
cape the mortification of finding that my Jamentations ſpread th 
contagion of impatience, and produce anger rather than tender- 
.neſs. I write not merely to vent the es ee my heart, but 


to enquire by what means I may recover my tranquillity; and 
 ___ ſhall endeavour at brevity in my narrative, having long known 
that complaint quickly tires, however Flegant, or however juſt. 
+ I was born in a remote county, of a family that boaſts alli- 
ances with the greateſt names in Bn gliſh hiſtory, and extends ity 
_ claims of affinity to the Tudors and Plantagenets. My anceſe 
tors, by- little and little, waſted their patrimony, till my father. 
had not enough left for the ſupport of a family, without deſcends 
ing to the cultivation of his own grounds, being condemned ta 
pay three fiſters the fortunes allotted them by my grandfather, _ 
wo is ſuſpected to have made his will when he was incapable of 
' _ adjuſting properly the claims of his children, and who, perhaps 
without defign, enriched his daughters by beggering fs es = 
. = My aunts being, at the death of their father, neither young nor 
beautiful, nor _ eminent for ſoftneſs of behaviour, were ſuf. 
fered to live unſolicited, and by accumulating the intereſt of _ 
their portions, grew every day richer and prouder. My father. 
pleaſed himſelf with foreſeeing that the poſſeſſions of thoſe ladies 
muſt revert at laſt to the hereditary eſtate, and that his family 
might loſe none of its dignity, reſolved to keep me untainted 
with a hnerative employment; whenever therefore I diſcovered 
any inclination to the improvement of my condition, my mother 
never failed to put me in mind of my birth, and charged me ta 
do nothing with which 1 might be reproached when I ſhould. 
guar on gg, rr 8 
In all the perplexities or vexations which want of money _ 
brought upon us, it was our conſtant practice ta have recourls» 
do futurity. © If any of our neighbours ſurpaſſed us in appear- 
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anee, we went home and contrived an equipage, with which che 
death of my aunts was to ſupplyins. If any purſe: proud up- 
Kart was deficient in reſpect, vengeance was referred to the time 
in which our eſtate was to be repaired. We regiſtered every act 
of civility and rudeneſs, enquired the number of diſhes at every 
| feaſt, and minuted the furniture of every houſe, that we might, > 
when the hour. of affluence ſhould come, be able to eclipſe all 
their ſplendor, and ſurpaſs all their magnificence.. + © 
Upon plans of elegance and ſchemes of pleaſure the day roſe 
and ſet, and the year went round unregarded, while we were 
bufied in laying out plantations on ground not yet our own, and 
deliberating whether the manor-houſe ſhould: be rebuilt or re- 
paired, This was the amuſement of our leiſure, and the ſolace 
of our exigencies; we met together only to contrive how qur ap- 
_ proaching fortune ſhould: be enjoyed; for in this our , 
tion always ended, on whatever ſubject it began. We had none 
of the collateral intereſts which diverſify the life of others with 
Joys and hopes, but had turned our whole attention on one event, 
which we could neither haſten nor retard, and had nq other ob- 
ject of 3 than the health or ſickneſs of =P aunts, of which 
we were careful to procure, very exact and early intelligence. 
Ihis viſionary opulence for a while ſoothed our imagination, 
but afterwards fired our wiſhes, and exaſperated our neceſſities, 
and my father could not always reſtrain himſelf from exclaiming, 
that zo creature had ſo many lives as a cat and an old maid. At 
' laſt, upon the recovery of his fiſter, from an ague, which the was 
ſuppoſed to bavecanght by ſparing fire, he began to loſe his ſto- 
mach; and four months afterwards ſunk- into the grave. 
My mother, who loved her huſband, ſurvived him hut a little 
while, and left me the ſole heir of their lands, their ſchemes, and 
their wiſhes. As I had not enlarged my conceptions either by 
books or converſation, I differed only from my father by the 
freſhneſs of my cheeks, and the vigour of my ſtep ; and, like 
him, gave way to no thoughts but of enjoying the wealth Which 
my aunts were hoarding. | ps og roer Fong we 
At length the eldeſt fell ill. I paid the civilities and compli-: 
ments which fickneſs requires with the utmoſt punctualitiy. 1 
dreamed every night of eſcutcheans and white gloves, and en- 
quired every morning at au early hour, whether there were any. 
news of my dear aunt. '- At laſt a mefſenger was ſent to inform 
me, that I muſt come to hen without the delay of a moment. 1 
went and heard her laſt advice, but opening her will, found that 
ſhe had left her fortune to her ſecond ſiſter. | : 
I hung my head; the younger ſiſter threatened to be married, 


5 


and every thing was diſappointment and diſcontent. I was in 


danger of loſing irre parably one third of my hopes, and was con- 
demned ſtill to wait for the reſt. Of part of my tertor, I was 
oon eaſed; for the yguth, whom his relations y onld have ele 
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pelled to marry the old lady, after innumerable flipulations, ar- 
tiles, and ſettlements, ran away with the daughter of his fa” _ 
ther's groom; and my aunt, upon this conviction of the perfidy' —_ 
of man, reſolved never to liſten more to amorous addrefles. - 
Ten years longer I dragged the ſhackles of expectation, with- 
out ever ſuffering a day to paſs in which I did not compute how! _ 
much my chance was improved of being rich to-morrow. At _ 
laſt the ſecond lady died, after a ſhort illneſs, which yet was long: 
enough to afford her time for the diſpoſal of her eſtate, which ſhe 
gave to me after the death of her fiſfter. ee 1 
I was now relieved from part of my miſery; a larger fortune, 
though not in my power, was certain and unalienable; nor was 
- there now any danger that I might at laſt be fruſtrated of my 
Hopes by a fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chambermaid, the 
whiſpers of a tale-bearer, or the officiouſneſs of a nurſe. But 
my wealth was yet in reverſion, my aunt was to be buried be- 
Tore I could emerge to grandeur and pleaſure; and there were 
yet, according to my father*s obſervation, nine lives between me 
I however lived on, without any clamours of diſcontent, and 
comforted myſelf with confidering, that all are. mortal, and 
they who are continually decaying muſt at at laſt be deſtroyed. 
But let no man from this time ſuffer his felicity to depend on 
the death of his aunt. The good gentlewoman was very regular 
in her hours, and fimple in her diet; and in walking or fitting 
Kill, waking or ſleeping, had always in view the preſervation of 
her health. She was ſubject to no diſorder, but hypocondriac . * 
dejection; by which, without intention, ſhe increaſed my mi- 

_ feries; for whenever the weather was cloudy, ſhe would take her 
bed, and ſend me notice that her time was come. I went with 
all the haſte of eagerneſs, and ſometimes received paſſionate in- 

Junctions to be kind to her maid, and directions how the laſt of- 

Nies ſhould be performed; but if before my arrival the fun hap= _ 
pPened to break out, or the wind to change, I met her at the 
door, or found her in the garden, buſtling and vigilant, with alt. 
oo Log iS rr rr rr 
Sometimes, however, ſhe fell into diſtempers, and was thrice: 
given over by the doctor; yet ſhe found means of ſlipping 
through the gripe of death; and after having tortured me three 
months at each time with violent alternations of hope and fear, 
came out of her chamber without any other hurt than the loſs. 
of | fleſh, which in a few weeks ſhe recovered by broths and 
7] As moſt have ſagacity ſufficient to gueſs at the defires of an 0 
heir, it was the conſtant practice of thoſe who were hoping at 11 
ſecond hand, and endeavoured to ſecure my favour againſt the r. 
WW = time when I ſhould be rich, to pay their court, by informing me, 3 
=  3zhat'my aunt began to droop, that ſhe had lately a a 0 5 
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that the: en feebly, und that the could never climb May 
hill ; or at leaſt that the autumn would carry her off. Thus was 
1 flattered in the winter with the piercing winds of March, and 
in ſummer, with the fogs of September. But ſhe lied through 
| 8 and fall, and ſet heat — cold at defiance, till, after near 
half a century, 4 buried her on the fourteenth of laſt e, _ . 
ninety-three years, five months, and fix days, 
For two months after her death I was rich; a was plented 
with that obſequiouſneſs and reverence which wealth inftantane- 
ouſly procures. But this joy is now paſt, and I have returned 
again to my old habit of wiſhing; Being accuſtomed to give 
the future full power over my mind, and to ſtart away from the 
ſcene before me to ſome expected enjoyment, I deliver myſelf to 
the tyranny: of every defire which fancy ſuggeſts, and long for a 
thouſand things when Jam unable to procure. Money has 
much leſs power than is aſeribed to it by thoſe that want it. 1 
had formed ſchemes which I cannot execute; I had ſuppoſed 
events which do not come to paſs; and the reſt of my life muſt 
paſs in craving ſolicitude, unleſs you can find ſome remedy: for 
a mind, corrupted with an inveterate diſeaſe of wiſhing, and un- 
able to think on y W r _ err do on: me wal 
never be e _ | Wells 5 
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For ought" tormented, the he, nought | 
| EN ſeldom give Plenfute dere no are vet vleafed hatin 
M ſelves; it is neceſſary, therefore, to cultivate an habitual 
alacrity and cheerfulneſs, that in whatever ſtate we may be 
placed by Providence, whether we are appointed to conifer or re- 
ceive benefits, to implore or to afford protection, we may ſecure 
the love of thoſe with whom we tranſact. For though it is ge- | = 
nerally imagined, that he who grants favours may Tpare any at. 
tention to his behaviour, and that uſefulneſs will always procure 1 
friends; yet it has been found that there is àn art of grantin — 
requeſts, an art very difficult of attainment; that bfficiouſneſs 5 I 
_ liberaljry: may be ſo adulterated, 'as to loſe the greater „„ 
their effect; that compliance br 2 Telek KR Fans, "iy 
ang e — 55 ö 1 1 
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No diſeaſe of the mind can more fatally diſable it from bene 
volence, the chief duty of focial beings, than ill humour or _ 
- + peeviſhneſs ; for though it breaks not out in paroxiſms of out- 
rage, nor burſts into clamour, turbulence, and bloodſhed, it 
wears out happineſs by flow corrofion, and ſmall injuries incef- 
Aantly repeated. It may be conſidered as the canker of life, that 
deſtroys its vigour, and checks its improvement, that creeps on 
with hourly depredations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot 
Peeviſhneſs, when it has been fo far indulged as to pntrim the 
- motions of the will, and diſcover itſelf without premeditation, is a 
__ Jpecies of depravity in the higheſt degree diſguſting and offenſive; 
becauſe no rectitude of intention, nor ſoſtneſs of addreſs, can en- 
in ſure a moment's exemption from affront, and indignity. While we 
Wn. arecourting the favour of a peeviſh man, and exerting ourſelves 
= in the moſt diligent civility, an unlucky ſyllable diſpleaſes, and 
© unheeded circumſtance raffles and exaſperates; and in the mo- 
ment when we congratulate ourſelves upon having gained a 
friend, our endeavours are fruſtrated. at once, and alt our aſ- 
-  fidnity forgotten in the caſual tumult of ſome trifling irritation. 
I bis trouþleſome impatience is ſometimes nothing more than 
+ *" the ſymptom of ſome deeper malady. He that is angry without 
daring to confeſs his refentment, or ſorrowful without the li- 
bert of telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to give vent 
2 to the fermentations of his mind at the firſt paſſages that 
Aare opened, and to let his paſſions boil over upon thoſe whom - 
_ accident. throws in his. way. A painful and tedious. courſe |} 
of fickneſs frequently produces ſuch an alarming apprehenfion of 
the leaſt increaſe of uneaſineſs, as keeps the ſoul perpetually on 
the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs and inceſſant ſolicitude, as no care or 
tenderneſs can appeaſe, and can only be pacified by the cure of 
the diſtemper, and the removal of that pain by. which it is ex- 
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= Nearly approaching to this weakneſs is the captiouſneſs of 


11 old age, when the ſtrength is cruſhed, the ſenſes dulled, and the 
1 common pleaſures of life become inſipid hy repetition, we are 
39 willing to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes not wholly out of our 
"8 power, and pleaſe ourſelves with fancying that we ſuffer by neg-- 
. lect, unkindneſs, or any evil which admits a remedy, rather than 
1 by the decays of nature, which cannot be prevented or repaired. 
1 We therefore revenge our pains upon thoſe on whom we reſolve 
= to charge them; and too often drive mankind away at the time 
—_ we have the greateſt need of tenderneſs and aſſiſtancde. 
But though peeviſhneis may ſometimes claim our compaſſion, 
4/8 ' _ *._ the conlequence or. concomitant of miſery, it is very often 
13 found where nothing can juſtify or excuſe it's admiſſion. It is 
frequently one of the attendants on the proſperous, and is em- 
= ployecd by infolence in exacting homage, or by tyranny in har- 
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withdrawn themfelyes from the world; but there are athers,,who!  - 
have, without any neteſſity, nurſed up this habit iu thein minds, ũ köH 
by making implicit ſubmiſliveneſs. the condition of their favour,” ©  - 
| and ſuffering none to approach them but thoſe who-neverdpealt:  _ 


but to applaud; or;niove but to obey:- 


* 


He that gives himſelf up to his own fancy, and converſes with”. 


. - * 1 5 — 


none but ſuch as he hires to lull him on the don of abſolute au- 
thority, to ſooth him with ohſequiouſnèſs, and regale him win 
H Toon, grows too ſlothful for the labour of conteſt, too 
tender for the aſperity of contradiction, and too delicate for the 
coarſeneſs of truth; a little oppoſition offends, a little reſtramt* 
enrages, and a little difficulty perplexes him; having been ac 
cuſtomed to ſee every thing give way to his humour, he ſoon for- 
gets his own littleneſs, and expects to find the world rolling ar 


big beck, and all mankind employed to accommodate-and delight 


| „ „ oa8 5 wn we AR us | CCF 8 
_  Tetrica had a large fortune eee to her by an aunt," 
which made her very early independent, and placed her in a fate 
of ſuperiority to all about her. Having no —— of unders* 

| ſtanding ſhe was intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, WhO 

informed her that ladies, ſuch as ſhe, had nothing to do but” "i 
take pleaſure their own' way; that ſhe wanted nothing from 
others,  atid had therefore no-reaſon to value their opinion; that 9 
money was, ke} thing; and that they who thought themſelves _ 
ill treated; ſhould look for better uſage among their equajs. 
Warm with theſe geiierous ſentiments, Tetrica came forth 
into the world, in which ſhe endeavoured to force reſpe&t hy 
haughtineſs of mien and vehemence of language; but 3 | 
neither birth, beauty; nor wit, in any uncommon degree, the ſuf- 
fered ſuch mottifications from thoſe who thought themſelves at 
liberty to return her inſults; as reduced her turbulence to cooler _ 


malignity, and taught her to practiſe her arts of vexation only - .. 
where ſhe might hope to tyrannize without reſiſtance. She con- _ | 
tinued from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year to torment all! Al 
her inferiors with ſo much diligence; that ſhe has formed a prin«s 9 | 
eiple of diſap robation, and finds in every place ſomething to 1 | 
grate her mind, and diſturb her quiet. — 
If ſhe takes the air; ſhe is offended with the heat or cold, tige 
glare of the ſun, or the gloom of the clouds; if ſhe makes a vitit, ' A 
che room in which ſlie is to be received, is too light ar too dark, a 
or hm:- e „ r | 
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| noiſe of the parrot. „ | | 
- _ Of milliners and mantua-makers ſhe is the proverbial torment. 
She compels them to alter their work, then to unmake it, and 
contrive it after another faſhion; then changes her mind, and 
likes it better as it was at firſt; then will have a ſmall improve- 
ment. Thus the proceeds till no profit can recompenſe the vex- 
ation; they at laſt leave the clothes at her houſe, and refuſe to 
ſerve her. Her maid, the only being that can endure her ty- 


ten enemies to quiet, by ſuggeſting ideas of exce 
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or furniſhed with eee which ſhe cannot ſee without aver- 


fon. Her tea is never of the right ſort; the figures on the 


china give her diſguſt. Where there are children, ſhe hates the © + 


gabble of brats; where there ate none, ſhe cannot bear a place 
without ſome cheerfulneſs and rattle. If many fervants are kept - 
in a houſe, ſhe never fails to tell how Lord Laviſh was ruined by 
a numerous retinue ; if few, ſhe relates the ſtory of an old mi- 


ſer that made his company wait on themſelves, She quarrelled 


with one family, becauſe ſhe had an unpleaſant view from their” 


windows; with another, becauſe the fquirrel Ny within two 


yards of her; and with a third, becauſe the could not bear the 


ranny, | rms to take her own courſe, and hear her miſtreſs 
milk. Such is the conſequence of peeviſhnefs ; it can be borne 
only when it is deſpiſed. VVV 
It ſometimes happens that too cloſe an attention to minute ex- 
actneſs, or a too rigorous habit of examining every thing by the 
Kandard of perfection, vitiates the temper, rather than improves 


the underſtanding, and teaches the mind to diſcern faults with - 


unhappy penetration. It is incident likewiſe to men of vigour- 
ous imagination to pleaſe themſelves too much with futurities, _ 
and to fret becauſe thoſe expectations are diſappointed which 
ſhould never have been formed. Knowledge and genius are of- 
Force: which 
men and the performances of men cannot attain. But let nos 
man raſhly determine, that his unwillingneſs to be pleaſed is a 
proof of naderſtanding, unleſs his ſuperiority appears from leſs 


- doybtful evidence; for though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes juſtly” 


boaſt its deſcent from learning or from wit, it is much oftener of 


baſe extraction, the child of vanity, and nurſling of ignorance, * 
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When ſmiling fortune ſpreads her gMden ru; & 

All croud around to flatter and obey: | © _ 

But when ſhe thunders from an angry ſky, 
+0 
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6 Wo: HE diligence with which you endeavour to cultivate the : 


knowledge of nature, manners, and life, will perhaps in- 


_ cline you to pay ſome regard to the obſervations of one who Has 
been taught to know: mankind by unwelcome information, and 


whoſe opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary conjectures, but of 
practice ande np . HH nn oe Bo pg 3 
I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the knowledge of 


thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to accompliſh the mind, and adorn 


the perſon of a woman. To theſe attainments, which cuſtom aud 
education almoſt forced upon me, I added ſome voluntary ac» 
quiſitions by the ' we of books, and the converſation of that 
ipecies of men whom the ladies generally mention with terror 
and averſion under the name of Scholars, but whom 1 have 
found a harmleſs and inoffenſive order of beings, not ſo much 


wiſer than ourſelves, but that they may receive as well as com- 


municate knowledge, and more inclined” to degrade their own » - 
character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, than to overbear or appreſs us 
with their learning or h t ·˙ 
From theſe men, however, if they are by kind treatment en- 
couraged to talk, ſomething may be gained, which, embellimed 
with elegancy, and ſoftened by modeſty, will add dignity and 
value to female converſation; and from my acquaintance with 
the bookiſh part of the world I derived many principles of judg- 
ment and maxims of prudence, by which I was enabled to draw 
Ba myſelf the general regard in every place of concourſe or 
pleaſure. My opinion was the great rule of approbation, "my 
remarks were remembered by thoſe who defired the ſecond de» 
gree of fame, my mien was ſtudied, my dreſs was imitated, m 
letters were handed from one family to another, and read E77 
thoſe who copied them as ſent to themſelves; my viſits were ſo- 
liited as honours ; and multitudes boaſted of an intimacy with 
Melifla, who had only ſeen me by accident, and whoſe" familiari 
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ſeturn of a courteſy. 


had never proceeded beyond rhe exchange of a compliment, 
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friends our flatterers, our lovers fly Miss A. W. . N 
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I ſhall make no ſcruple of confeffing that I was pleaſed with 
this univerſal veneration, becauſe I always confidered it as phe 
to my intrinſick qualities and inſeparable merit, and very eafily 
perſuaded myſelf, that fortune had no "os. my ſuperiority. 
1 by hen 1 looked upon my glaſs I ſaw youth and beauty, fin 
-» + health that might give me reaſon to hope their continuance ;  - 
when I examined my mind, T found ſome ſtrength of Judgment, 
and fertility of fancy; and was told that every action was grace, 
And that every accent was perſuaſion... 


In this manner my life paſſed like a continual triumph amid 
acclamations, and.envy, and courtſhip, and careſſes: to pleaſe 
Meliſſa was the general ambition, and every ftratagem of artful _ 
flattery was practiſed upon me. To be flattered is grateful, 
even when we know that our praiſes are not be believed by 
-. thoſe who pronounce them: for they prove, at leaſt, our power, 
= | and ſhew that our favour is valued, fince it is purchaſed by the 
=: meanneſs of falſehood... But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often 


{51 _  » », detected, for an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpe&,' and no one 
41! 7 * , exerts the power of diſcernment with much vigour when ſelf. 
4 %%% —T ne ĩ ĩͤ ß 
14 I The number of adoters, and the perpetual diſtraction of my 
= - + thoughts by new {ſchemes of pleaſure; prevented me from liſten» 
lng to any of thoſe who croud in multitudes to give girls advice, 
= and kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty · ſeventh 
l | Fear, When, as I was towering in al the pride of unconteſted 
| _ Excellency, with a face yet little impaired, aud a mind hourly 
improving, the failure of a fund in which my money was placed, 
4 - Feduced me to a frugal competency, which allowed little beyond 
4 | SIR neatneſs and independence. Ws 2 57g WS, 
14 I I bore the dimmution of my riches without any outrages of 
1 ſorrow, e of dejection. Indeed I did not xno-ꝰ] 
: | | how much I had loſt; for, having always heard and thought 
1 more of my wit and beauty, than of my fortune, it did not ſud- 
i .denly enter my imagination, that Meli ſſa eguld fink beneath. her 
fl eſtabliſhed rank, while her form and her mind continued the 


lame; that ſhe could ceaſe to raiſe admiration but by ceaſing to 
_ deſerve. it, or feel any ſtroke but from the hand of Tim. 
It was in my power to have concealed the loſs, and to have 
married, by continuing the ſame appearance, with all the credit 
5 ol my original fortune; but I was not ſo far ſunk in my o- 
=_ eſleem, as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or to defire any 
g other recommendation than ſenſe and virtue. 1 therefore di- 
miſſed my equipage, fold thoſe ornaments which were become 
. Unſuitable to my ne condition, and appeared among thoſe with 
whom I uſed to converſe with leſs glitter, but with equal ſpirit. 
I found myſelf received at every viſit with ſorrow beyond what 
is naturally felt for calamities in which we have no part, and was 


„ entertained with condolence and canfolation, ſo frequently re- 
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_  quaintance, and forbore, without any provocation, to Tepay my 
viſits ; ſome viſited me, but after a longer interval” than uſu: 
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pgated, that my friends plainly conſulted rather their own gg: 
ificatiqn than my relief. Some from that time refuſed —— vl 


and every return was ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my 


female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention of my misfor- - 


tunes, to compare my preſent and former condition, to tell me 
how much it muſt trouble me to want the fplendor which I be- 


came ſo well, to look at pleaſures which L had formerly enjoyed, 


and to ſink to a level with thoſe by whom Fhad been confidered 


as moving in a higher ſphere; and who had hitherto approached 


me with reverencꝶ and ſubmiſſion, which I was no longer to exe 


Obſervations like theſe are commonly nothing better than co- 


vert inſults, which ſerve to give vent to the flatulence of pride, - 
but they are now” and then imprudently uttered by honeſty and 
- benevolence, and inflict pain where kindneſs is intended; Twill, 
therefore, ſo far maintain my antiquated claim to politeneſs, as 
to venture the eſtabliſhment of this rule, tht no one ought to 


remind another of misfortunes of Which the ſufferer does not 


complain, and which there are no means propoſed of alleviating. 
You have no right to excite thoughts which necefiarily give P ; 4 
whenever they return, and which perhaps might not haverevived 
but by abſurd and unſeaſonable ce n OLA 


My endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, without 
Tailing any emotions. The greater part had indeed always pro- 
feſſed to court, as it is termed, upon the ö enquired 


my fortune, and offered ſettlements; cheſe had undoubredly a 


right to retire without cenſure, fince they had open treated for 


money, asnecefſary to their happineſs, add who'can tell how lit- 


tle they wanted any other portion? I hade always thought th 


_ clamours. of women unreaſonable, who” imagine themielves in- 


jured becauſe the men who followed them upon the ſuppoſition 
of a greater fortune, reject them when they: are diſcovered to 
have leſs. . I have never know any lad) who did not think 
wealth a title to ſome ſtipulations in her favour; and ſurely what 
is claimed by the poſſeſſion of money is juſliy forfeited by its - 


loſs. She that has once demanded a ſettlement has allowed the 


importance of fortune; and when ſhe cannot ſhew- pecuniary 
merit, why ſhould ſhe think her cheapner obliged to purchaſe. 
My lovers were not all contented with filent deſertion. Some 
of them revenged the neglect which they had formerly endured 
by Fn WC ſuperfluous inſults, and endeavoured to martify 
me, by paying, in my preſence, thoſe civilities to other ladies 
which were once devoted only to me. But, as it had been my 
rule ta treat nien according to ke if of their intellect, I had 


never ſuffered any one to waſteſhis life in ſuſpenſe, who could 
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"have employed it to a better purpoſe, and had therefore no en- 
mies but coxcombs, whoſe reſentment and reſpect were equally 


1 
L : 


"below my confideration. OT ORE EE kt, ED 

ze only pain which I have felt from degradation, is the loſs 

_ of that influence which I had always exerted on the fide of vir- 
= _ tve, in the defence of innocence, and the afſertion of truth. „ 

no find my opinions ſlighted, my ſentiments criticiſed, and my 


arguments oppoſed n who uſed to liſten to mg without re- 


Ply, and ftruggle to be firſt in expreſſing their conviction. | 
. I The female diſputants have wholly thrown off my authority; 
and if I endeavour to enforce my reaſons by an appeal to the 
_ [ſcholars that happen to be preſent, the wretches are certain to 
pay their court by ſacrificing me and my ſyſtem to a finer gown, 
_ "and I am every hour inſulted with contradiction by cowards, 
who could never find till lately that Meliſſa was liable to error. 
There are two perſons only whom I cannot charge with hav:- 
"Ing changed their conduct with my change of fortune. One is 
an old curate that has paſſed his life in the duties of his profeſ+ 
fon, with great reputation for his knowledge and piety; the 
other is a lieutenant ofdragoons. The parſon made no difficult 
in the height of my elevation to check me when I was pert, and 
inſtruct me when I blundered ; and if there is any alteration, e 
is now more timorous left his freedom ſhould be thought rude» 
neſs. The ſoldier never paid me any particular addreſſes, but very. 
. rigidly obſerved all the rules of politeneſs, which he is now fo + 
"far from relaxing, that whenever he ſerves the tea, he obſtinately 
"carries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of the frowns and whiſpers n | 
JT C | | 
This, Mr. Rambler, is to /ce the world, It is impoſſible for 5 
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"thoſe that have only known affluence and proſperity, to judge 
rightly of themſelves or others. The rich and the powerful live 
in a perpetual maſquerade, in which all about them wear bor- _ 
rowed characters; and we only diſcover in what eſtimation Wwe 
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| are held, when we can no longer give hopes or fears. 
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Palantes error certo de tramite pelli t. 
Ille ſiniſtrorſum, hic dextrorſum abit, unus utriquns 


Error, ſed variis illudit partibus.. Hoa. 5 
While mazy error draws mankind aſtray : CEN 7 
From truth's ſure path, each takes his devious way; 
One to the right, one to the left recedes, „ 
Alike deluded, as each fancy leads ——ELPHINSTON. $a : 


FT is eaſy for every man, whatever be his character with others, 
I to find reaſons for eſteeming himſelf; and therefore cen- 
ſure, contempt, or conviction of crimes, ſeldom deprive him 

of his own favour. Thoſe, indeed, who can fee only external” 

facts, may look upon him with abhorrence ; but when he calls ©. 
himſelf to his own tribunal, he finds every fault, if not abo: 
 lutely effaced, yet ſo much palliated by the goodneſs of his 
intention, and the cogency of the motive, that very little gut 
or turpitude remains; and when he takes a furvey of the Whole 
complication of his character, be diſcovers fo many latent ex. 
cellencies, ſo many virtues that want but an 4 anc to ex- 
ert themſelves in act, and fo many kind wiſhes for unverfal 
happineſs, that he looks on himſelf as ſuffering unzuſtly under 
the infamy of fingle failings, while the general temper of bis 
mind is unknown or unegnneddldgll‚‚‚ Re 

It is natural to mean well, when only abſtracted ideas 4 
virtue are propoſed to the mind, and no particular paſſion turns: 
us aſide from rectitude; and fo willing is every man to Hatter.” 
himſelf, that the difference between approving laws, and obe: _. 
ing them, is frequently forgotten; he that acknowledzes the 
obligations of morality, ard pleaſes his vanity with enforcing” . 
them to others, concludes himſelf zealous in the cauſe of Vir- _ 
tue, though he has no longer any regard to her 8 than 
they conform to his own deſires; and counts himſelf. among 
her warmeſt lovers, becauſe he praiſes her beauty, thouga 
every rival ſteals away his ft 8 
There are, however, great numbers who have little recourſe 

to the refinements of ſpeculation, but who yet live at peace 
with themſelves, by means which require leſs underſtanding, or 


" 
: 
— 


4 


leſs attention, When their hearts are burthened with the con- = 
ſeiouſneſs of a crime, inſtead of ſeeking for ſome remedy within = 1 
themſelves, they look round upon the reſt of mankind, to find | 
others tainted with on ſame guilt: they pleaſe themſelves with © | g 


1 that they have numbers on their fide; and tha, 
though they are hunted ont from the ſociety of good men, He 
are not likely to be condemned to ſolitullſmeeeee. 
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tion which he has quitted, or prevail on others tb imitate his 


It has always been conſidered as an alleviation-of miſery not 
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Tt may be obſetved, perhaps without exception, that none 


Ki] 


are ſo indufttions to detect wickedneſs, or ſo ready to impite 
It, as they whoſe crimes are apparent and confeſſed. They 


. 
ot ea oe 


envy an unblemiſhed reputation, arid what they envy they are 
buſy to deſtroy: they are - unwilling to ſuppoſe themſelves 
meaner, and more corrupt than others; and therefore willingly 


pull down from their elevations thoſe with whom they cannot 


_ riſe to an equality. No man yet was ever wicked without ſes 
.  eret diſcontent; and, according to the different ge of re- 


maining virtue, or unextinguiſhed reaſbn, he either endeavours 
to reform himſelf, or corrupt others; either to regain the ſta- 


to ſuffer alone, even when union and ſociety can contribute. 


nothing to refiſtance or eſcape ; ſome comfort of the ſame kind 


ſeems to incite wickedneſs to ſeek aſſociates; though, indeed 
another reaſon may be given; for as guilt. is propagated, the _ 


power of reproach is diminiſhed, and among numbers e. ually 
deteſtable, every individual may be ſheltered from fhamez, 
tous not p / in ol 7 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the breaſt are af. 


ſuaged, is the contemplation, not of the ſame, but of different. 
crunes. He that cannot juſtify himſelf by his reſemblance to 


others, is ready to try ſome other expedient, and to enquire. 
what will ariſe to his advantage from oppoſition. and diffimilis 


tude. He eaſily finds ſoms fanlts in every human being, which 


he weighs againſt his own, and eaſily makes them preponde- 


rate, While he keeps the balance in his own hand; and throws 
in or takes out at his pleaſure, circumſtances that make them 


heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in bis comparative pu- 


rity, and ſets himſelf at eaſe, not becauſe he can refute the 
charges advanced againſt” him, but becauſe he can cenſure his. 


accuſers with equal juſtice ; and no longer feats the arrows of. 
reproach, when he has ſtored his magazine of malice with weas 


pons equally ſharp and equally envegomed. 


This practice, though never juſt, is yet ſpecious and artfuly. 


when the cenſure is directed againſt deviations to the contrary - 


extreme. The man who is branded with cowardice may, with: . 


ſome appearance of propriety, turn all his force of argument 


againſt a ſtupid contempt of life; and raſh. precipitation into 


unneceflary danger. Every-receflion from temenity is an ap- 


roach towards cowardice ; and though it be confeſſed that 

tavery, like other virtues, . ſtands between faults on either 
hand, yet the place of the middle point may always be diſputed; 
he may, therefgre, often impoſe. upon careleſs underſtanding, - 
by turning the attention whglly. from . bimfelf, and keeping t 


fixed invariable on the oppoſite fault; and by ſhewing how. 
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a time thoſe which are incurred. 


— to themſelves by pointing ſom 
n | 


Every whiſper of infamy... is Fe circulated, every 5 


t of W eagerly GPs and every failure of con- 
duct joyfully pu bliſhed, Ik ho whoſe intereſt it is that the 
eye and voice oF) the publick ſhould be employed on any rather 


All theſe artifices, and a thouſand others equall vain and 
equally deſpicable, are incited by that conyiction o the defor- 


than on themſelyes.-. 


mity of wickedneſs, from which none can ſet himſelf free; 


and by an abſurd defire to ſeparate the cauſe from the effects, 


and to enjoy the profit of erimes without ſuffering the ſhame, 
Men are willing to try all methods of reconciling 1665 and 
quiet, and when their 155 are ſtubborn an 


uncom- 
plying, raiſe their paſſions againſt m, and hope to overpower 
their own knowledge. 


It is generally not fo much. the. Aan of 3 men, funk into de- 


pravity, to deceive. the world as themſelves ; for when no par- 
ticular circumſtances. make them dependant on others, infamy 


diſturbs, them little, but as it reviges' their remorſe, and i. 


| echoed to them from their, own hearts. The ſentence moſt 
dreaded is that of. reaſon and conſcien which they would 


engage on their ſide at ahy p rice but the zbours- of uty and 


the ſorrows of repentance. For this p urpoſe every ſeducement 


and fallacy is ſought, the hopes ſtill fel upon ſome new expe- 


riment till life is at an end; and. the 15 hour, ſteals on unper- 
ceived, while the. faculties. 5 . e in reſiſting reaſon, and 
| ee 5 . of, the Divine PPT OY 


robation. 15 
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Nows. mT TUESDAY, Dre. 1 11 1750. 


e 05 . æterno PEA 4054 fulgeat ITY 1 4% 
Si mallet laudare deum, cui ſordida monſtra „ 3 
Prætulit, et liquidam temeravit crimine yocem ——PrUDENT. 
A golden ſtatue ſuch à wit might claim, 75 Re retry 
Had God and virtue rais'd the noble flame; ' _ e 
But, ah! how lewd a ſubje& has he fang, © _ «© 
Wat vile e profanes his tongue .F. Lawn. TRE 


from an 9 of their intellectual attainments, it has 


been from a 2 age an- — * of the 


\ 


„ 
Way; are avoided by his. behaviour, he may conceal. for 


Bat vice has not always oppottuilities. or adgiels for fuck 
artful ſubterfuges; men often extenuate their own guilt, only 
by vague and general charges u — others, or endeavour to gain 
other prey to the purſuit of - 


MO NG. thoſe whoſe hopes of diſtinction, or riches, ariſe | 
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_ ingratitude of mankind to their inſtructors, and the diſcguib. 
Tagement which men of genius and ſtudy fuffer from /avarice 
and ignorance, from the prevalence of falſe taſte, and the en- 
eroachment of batbarity. g. 
Men are moſt powerfully affected by thoſe evils which them - 

ſelves. feel, or which appear before their own eyes; and 48 


there has never been a time of ſuch general felicity, but that 


many have failed to obtain the rewards, to which they had, in 


their own judgments a juſt claim, ſome offended writer has al- 


Tz way 8 declaimed, in the rage of diſappointment, againſt His age 


or nation; nor is there one who has not fallen upon times 
more unfavourable to learning than any former century, or 
who does not with that he had been reſerved in the inſenſibilit7/ 
of non: exiſtence to ſome happier hour, When literary erk 
Mall no longer be deſpiſed, and the gifts and careſſes of man- 
kind mall recompente the toils of ſtudy, and add luſtre to the 
Many of theſe clamours are undoubtedly to be confidered 
only as the burſts of pride never to be ſatisfied, as the prattle 
of affectation mimicking diſtreſſes unfelt, or as the common 
Places of vanity ſolicitous for ſplendour of ſentences, and acute- 
"neſs of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent diſeon- 
tent muſt proceed from frequent hardſhips; and though it 15 
evident, that not more than one age or 'people can deſerve the 
cenſure of being more averſe from learning than any other, yet 
at all times knowledge muſt have encountered impediments, 
and wit been mortified with contempt, ur haraſſed with perſe- 
——. ³⅛˙Ü. wm ²ꝛ˙ A 
It is not neceſſary, however, to join immediately in the ont - 
ery, or to condemn. mankind as pleaſed with ignorance, or al- 
| ways ebvious of ſuperior abilities. The miſeries of the learned 
babe been related by themſelves, and fince they have not been 
'- found exempt from that partiality with which men look TS 
their own actions and ſufferings, we may conclude that they . - 
have not forgotten to deck their eauſe with the brighteſt orna - 
ments, and ſtrongeſt colours. The logician collected all his 
ſuhtilties when they were to be employed in his own defence; 
and the maſter of rhetorick exerted againſt his adverſary all the 
arts by which hatred is embittered, and indignation inflamed. 
To believe no man in his own cauſe, is the ftanding and 
petpetual rule of diftributive juſtice. Since, therefore, in the 
controverſy between the learned and their enemies, we haye 
only the pleas of one party, of the party more able to delude 
our underftandings, and 'engage our paſſions, we muſt deter» 
mine our opinion by facts unconteſted, and evidences on each 
de allowed to be: gennine. „ a + 7 55 9 1 
By this procedure, I know not whether the ſtudents will find 
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weir cauſe promoted, or the compaſſion which they expeſt 
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Auch increaſeds, Let their. conduct he impartially ſurveyed ; 
| allowed no longer to direct attention at their plea- 


nity of kno 
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let them be ( | 

ſure, by „ on their own deſerts; let neither the dig- 
dge over-awe the judgment, nor the graces 'of 

elegance ſeduce it. It will then, perhaps, be found, that they 


were not able to produce claims to kinder treatment, but pro- 
voked the calamities which they ſuffered, and ſeldom wanted 


8 


friends but when they wanted virtue. 


That few men, celebrated for theoretick wiſdom, live with 
conformity to their precepts, muſt be readily confeſſed; aud 
we cannot wonder that the indignation of mankind riſes with 
great vehemence againſt thofe who neglect the duties Which 
they appear to know with ſo ſtrong conviction the neceſſity of _ 


performing. Yet, fince no man has power of acting equal to 
that of thinking, I 


He by whoſe writings the heart is reQified, the appetites 


counteracted, and the paſſions repreſſed, may be confidered as 
not unprofitable to the great republick of humanity, even 
though his behaviour ſhould not always exemplify. his rules. 
His inſtructions may diffuſe their influence to regions in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be A an ater— _ 


$o0g or bad; to times when all his faults and all his follies 
all be loſt in forgetfulneſs, among things of no concern or. 


importance to the world; and he may kindle in thouſands and 


ten thouſands that flame which burnt dimly in himſelf, through 


the fumes. of paſſion, or the damps of cowardice. The vicious - 


moraliſt may be conſidered as a taper, by which we are lighted 


through the labyrinth of complicated paſſions ; he extends his 


radiance further than his. heat, and guides all that are within 
view, but burns only thoſe who make too near approaches. _ 
Vet ſinee good or harm muſt be received for the moſt part 


from thoſe to whom we are familiarly known, he whoſe vices 
overpower his virtues, in the compaſs to which his vices can ex- 
tend, has no reaſon to complain that he meets not with affection 
or veneration, when thoſe with whom he paſſes his life are 
more corrupted by his practice than enlightened by his ideas. 


Admiration begins where acquaintance ceaſes; and his favours 


ers are diſtant, but his enemies at hand. - __ 3 
Vet many have dared to boaſt of neglected merit, and to 
challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of whom it cannot 
be alle; 

or virtue of their readers. They have been At once profiigate 


ged that they have endeavoured to increaſe the wiſdom . 


in their lives, and licentious in their compoſitions ; have not 


only forſaken the Paths of virtue, but attempted to lure 2 * 
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know not whether the ſpeculatiſt may not _ 
ſometimes incur cenſures too ſevere, and by thoſe who form 
ideas of his life from their knowledge of his books, be confi- 
: een as worſe than others, only becauſe he was expected to b 
etter. 1 1 
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after them. They have ſmoothed the road of 'perdition, c 
vered with flowers the thorns of gilt, and taught temptation 
Hreeter notes, ſofter blandiſhments, and ſtronger allurements. 
It has been apparently the ſettled purpoſe of ſome writers, 
whoſe powers and acquititions place them high in the rank of li: 
terature, to ſet faſhion on the fide of wickedneſs ; to recommend 
debauchery and lewdneſs, by aſſociating them with qualities moſt 
likely to dazzle the diſcernment and attract the affections; and 
to ſhew innocence and goodneſs with ſuch attendant weakneſſes 
das neceſſarily expoſe them to contempt and derifion. et 5 
Such naturally found intimates 23 the corrupt, . 
thoughtleſs, and the intemperate; paſſed their lives amidſt the 
levities af ſportive e or the warm profeſſions af drun- 
ken friendſhip ; and fed their hopes with the promiſes of 
- wretches, whom their precepts had taught to ſcoff at truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their ſprightlineſs, and the languors 
of excels could no longer be relieved, they ſaw their protectors 
hourly drop away, and wondered and ſtormed to find themſelves 
abandoned. Whether their companions perſiſted in wickedneſs, _ 
or returned to virtue, they were left equally without affiſtance ; 
for debauchery is ſelfiſh and negligent, and from virtue the vir- 
muous only can expect . fe | DS 
It is faid by Florus of Catiline, who died in the midſt of 


: 


flaughtered enemies, that bis death had been illuſtrious, had it been 
' ſuffered for his country. Of the wits who have languiſhed away 
lite under the preſſures of poverty, or in the reſtleſſneſs of ſuſ- 
peuſe, careſſed and rejected, flattered and deſpiſed, as they were 
of more or leſs uſe to thoſe who ſtiled themſelves their patrons, 
it might be obſerved, that their miſeries would enforce compaſ- 
fion had they been brought upon them by honeſty and religion. 
The wickedneſs of a looſe or profane author is more attroci- 
ons than that of the giddy libertine, or drunken raviſher ; not 
only becauſe it extends its effects wider, as a peſtilence that 
taints the air is more deſtructive than poiſon infuſell in a draught, 
but becauſe jt is committed with cool deliberation. By the in- 
ſtantanegus violence of deſire, a good man may ſometimes be 
ſurpriſed before reflection can come to his reſcue ; when the ap- 
petites have ſtrengthened their influence by habit, they are not 
eafily reſiſted or ſuppreſſed; but for the frigid villainy of ſtudious 
Jewdneſs, for the calm malignity of laboured impiety, what*apo= 
logy can be invented ? What puniſhment can be adequate to the 
crime of him wha retires to ſolitudes for the refinement of de- 
bauchery ; who tortures his fancy and ranſacks his memory, 
only that he may leave the world leſs virtuous than he found it; 


»., 


£ 4 


that he may intercept the hopes of the rifing generation; and 
ſpread ſnares for the ſoul with more dexterity? „ 


Wpat were their motives, or what their excuſes, is below the 
flignity of reaſon to examine, If having extinguiſhed in them- 
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felves the diſtinction of right and wrong, they were inſenfible of 
the miſchief which they promoted, they deſerved to be hunted 
down by: the general compact, as-no longer partaking of ſocial 
nature; if influenced by the corruption of patrons, or readers, 


they ſacrificed their own convictions to vanity or intereſt, thep- OY 


were to be abhorred with more acrimony than he that murders 
for pay; fince they committed greater crimes without greater 
temptations, CCC * LY „ 3 5 8 25 
Q him, to whom much is given, much Hall be required. - Thoſe 
whom God has favqured with ſuperior faculties, and made emi- 
nent for, quickneſs of intuition, and accuracy of diſtinctions, will 
certainly be regarded as culpahle in his eye, for defects and de» 
viations which, in ſouls leſs enlightened, may be guiltleſs. But 
ſurely, none can think without horror on that man's condition 
Who has been more wicked in proportion as he had more means 
of excelling in virtue, and uſed the light imparted from Heaven 


* 


only to embelliſh folly, and ſhed luſtre upon crimes. 


Nv, 78. SATURDAY, /Dec. 15, 1750. | 


———Mors ſola fatetur. 
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 Quantula ſint hominum corpuſcula. Jr. 
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Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 


The mighty ſoul how ſmall a body heide DN uE. 
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FoORPORAL ſenſation is known to depend ſo much wpom 
AL novelty, that cuſtom takes away ſrom many things their 
power of giving pleaſure or pain, Thus a new dreſs becomes 
eaſy by wearing It, and the palate is reconciled by degrees te 
diſhes which at firſt diſguſted it. That by long habit of carrying 
a burden, we loſe, in great part, our ſenſibility of its weight, any 
man may be convinced by putting on for an hour the armour of 
our anceſtors ; . for he will ſcarcely believe that men would have 
had much inclination to marches. ang battles, encumbered. and 
oppreſſed, as he will find himſelf, with the ancient panoply. 
et the heroes that overrug regions, and ſtormed towns in iron 
accoutrements, he knows not to have been bigger, and has ne 
reaſon to jmagine, them ſtronger than the preſgnt race of men 
he therefore muſt conclude, that their peculiar powers were con- 
ferred only by peculiar habits, and that their familzarity with the 
dreſs of war enabled them to move in it with eaſe, vigour, and 
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Let it ſeems to be the condition of our preſent ſtate, tha 
Fan ſhould be more fixed and permanent than pleaſure, Un- 
. Gafineſs gives way by flow degrees, and is long before it quits its 
Poſſeſſion of the ſenſory; but all our gratifications are volatile, 
Jagrant, and eafly diſipated. The fragrance of the jeſſamins 
bower is loſt after the enjoyment of a few moments, and the In- 
dian wanders among his native ſpices without any ſenſe of their 
Exhalations. Tt is, indeed, not neceſſary to ffrew by many in- 
Kances what all mankind confeſs, by an inceſſant call for variety, 
And reſtleſs purſuit of enjoyments, which they value only becauls 
Something fimular, or analogous, may be obſerved in effects 
produced immediately upon the mind; nothing can ſtrongly ſtrike 
| er affect us, but w. at is rare or ſudden. The moſt important 
events when they become familiar, are nodonger confidered with: 
Wonder or ſolicitude, and that which at firſt filled up our whole 
attention, and left no place for any other thought, is ſoon thruſt 
afide into ſome remote repoſitory of the mind, and lies among 
other lumber of the memory, overlooked and neglected. Thus 
far _ mind reſembles the body, but here the. ſimilitude is at 
The manner in which external force acts upon the body is 
very little ſubject to the regulation of the will; no man can at 
pleaſure obtund or invigorate his ſenſes, ee the agency of 
any image traced upon the eye, or any ſound mfuſed into the 
ear. But our ideas are more ſubjected to choice; we can call 
them before us, and command their ſtay ; we can facilitate and 
Promote their recurrence, we can either repreſs their intruſion, 
or haſten their retreat. It is therefore the buſmeſs of wiſdom 
and virtue, to ſelect among numberlefs objects ſtriving for our 
fotice, ſuch as may enable us to exalt our reaſon, extend our 
views, and ſecure our happineſs. But this choice is to be made 
"with very little regard to rareneſs or frequency; for nothing is 
valuable merely becauſe it is either rare or common, but becauſe 
I is adapted to ſome uſeful purpoſe, and enables us to ſupply 
tome deficiency of our nature Ms 
Milton has judiciouſly repreſented the father of mankind, 'as 
ferzed with horror and aſtoniſhment at the fight of death, exhi- 
bited to him on the Mount of Vifion, For, turely, nothing can 
fo much diſturb the paſſions, or perplex the intellects of many as 
the diſruption of his union with vifi ble nature; à ſeparation 
from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged him; a change 
not we of the place, but the manner of his belt an entrance 
into a ſtate, flot fimply which he knows not, but which perhaps _ 
he has not faculties to know; an immediate and perceptible com» 
© munication with the Supreme Being, and, what is above all dif- 
treſsful and alarming, the final ſentence and unalterable allot _-- 
3 5 | , | et 
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Pet we to whom the ſhortneſs of life has given frequen 


ceaſions of contemplating mortality, can, without emotion, Jes 


generations of men piſs away, and are at leiſure to eſtabliſy 
modes of forrow, and adjuſt the ceremonial of death, We-can . 
look upon funeral pomp as a common ſpectacle in which we hae AN 
no concern, and turn away from it to trifles aud amuſementsy; 2 
without dejection of look, or inquietude of heart. = 
It is, indeed, apparent from the conſtitution of the world, that _ 
there muſt be a time for other thoughts; and a perpetual mei- 
tation upon the laſt hour, however ĩt may become the ſolitude af 
a monaſtery, is inconfiſtent with many duties of common life, - 
But ſurely the remembrance of death ought to predominate ia 
our minds, as an habſtual and ſettled principle, always operat- 
ing, though not always perceived ; and our attention mould feb 
dom wander ſo far from our own condition, as not to be recatled 
and fixed by ſight of an event, which muſtſoon, we know not ho 
ſoon, happen like wiſe to ourſelves, and of which, though We cave 
not appoint the time, we may ſeeure the conſequence. © 
Every inſtance of death may juftly awaken our fears and 
quicken our vigilance ;, but its frequeney ſo much weakens its  _ 
effect, that we are ſeldom alarmed unleſs ſome cloſe connection 
is broken, ſome ſcheme fruſtrated, or ſome hope defeated. Many 
therefore ſeem to paſs on from youth to deerepitude without an: 
reflection on the end of life, becauſe they are wholly involved | 
within themſelves, and lock on others only as inhabitants of the 
common earth, without any expectation of receiving goad, or in- 
tention uf beſtowing t. 8 
Events, of which we confeſs the importance, excite little ſen- 
Ability, unleſs they affect us more nearly than as ſharers in the 
common intereſt of manking ; that deſire which every man feels 
of being remembered and lamented, is often mortiſied when'we 
remark how little concern is cauſed by the eternal departute 
even of thoſe who have paſſed their lives with ꝓublick hanours, 
and been diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary performances. It iv nat 
poſlible to be regarded with tenderneſs, except by a few. That 
merit which gives greatneſs and renown,” diffuſes its influence t9 
a wide compaſs, but acts weakly on every ſingle breaſt; it s 
placed at a diſtance from common ſpectators, and ſhines Ike. 
of the remote ſtars, of which the light reaches us, but not the 
heat. The wit, the hero, the philoſoper, whom their tempers _—- 
or their fortunes have hindered from intimate relations, die, 
without any other effect than that of adding a'new topick to the > 
converſation of the day. They impreſs none with any freſh e 
viction of the fragility of our nature, becauſe none had any par- 
ticular intereſt in their lives, or was utiited to them by à egi: 
procation of benefits and endearmen ess 9 
Tus it often happens that thoſe. who in their lives e _ 
plauded and admired, are laid at laſt in the ground without the | | 
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which many were delighted, none had been obliged; and, an 

: ey had many to celebrate, they had none to love them. 
Cuſtom, ſo far regulates the ſentiments, at leaſt of come - 
mon minds, that I believe men may be generally obſerved 

37 * o groſs leſs tender as they advance in age. He who, vrhen 

life was new, melted at the loſs of ebery compamon, can 
look in time, without concern, upon the grave into; which his 
laſt friend was thrown, and into which himſelf is ready to fall; 
not that he is more willing to die than formerly, but that he is 
more familiar to the death of others, and — 4 is not alarm: 
dend fo far as to confider how much nearer he approaches to his 
end. But this is to ſubmit tamely to the tyranny of accident, 
. . and to ſuffer our reaſon to lie uſeleſs.. Every funeral may juſtly 

de conſidered as a ſummons to prepare. for that ſtate into whic 

it ſhews us that we muſt ſome time enter; and the ſuromons i is 

more loud and piercing, as the event of Which it warns us is at 

leſs diſtance. To neglect at any time preparation for death, is 
to ſleep on our poſt at a ſiege; but to omit 1t in old age, is to 
apo at eee 1 . 
It has always appeared to me one of the moſt friking * 1 
| in the viſions of Quevedo, which ſtigmatiſes thoſe as tools who 
complain that they failed of happineſs by ſudden death, flow, 
ſays he, can death be ſudden to a being who always knew that 
t be muſt die, and that the time of his death was uncertain?? 
Since buſineſs and gaiety are always drawing our attention 
away from a future ſtate, ſome admonition is frequently necef 
ſary to recal it to our minds; aud what can more properly re- 
new the impreſſion than the examples of mortality which every 
day ph $70 The great incentive to virtue is the reflection that 
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we muſt die; it will therefore be uſeful to accuſtom ourſelves, 

* whenever we ſee a funeral, to conſider how. ſoon we may be ad- l 
ded to the number of thoſe whoſe probation is pafl . N 1 
ney: or e _ endure a erer. i t 
> by 4 
f 1 0 
\ 

Nen. 79. 1 ESDAY, Diet: 18, 175% | 
| Tamſsepe e decipi lo quid | + = F 
Niraris, aule? ſemper bonus homo tiro e. 1 . t 
You wonder I've ſo little wit. „ vt cf ug a 
Friend John, Hae te be Kite” „ 15h See ge 1 
VMMVDone better guard againſt a cheat e fl 
| Than he whois a Knave complete, —F. Lew. | „ f. 
FE however neceffary i it may be to our ſafe n b 
through ways beſet on all ſides by fraud and malice, has 41 


- been always One” when it A the common meaſureh, | 
: | as- 
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as a token of depravity and corruption; and a Greek writer of 
ſentences has laid down as a ſtanding maxim, that be ab believes 
wot anatber on his oath, knows vole. to be pergured. OY. 
We can form our opinions of th 5 


hat which we know not, only by 

placing it in compariſon with ſomething that we know : whoever, 
therefore, is over-run with ſuſpicion, . and detects artifice and 
ſtratagem in every propoſal, muſt either have learned by expe- 
rience or obſervation the wickedneſs of mankind, and been 
taught to avoid fraud by having often ſuffered or ſeen treachery ; 

or he muſt derive his judgment from the conſciouſneſs of his 
own diſpoſition, and impute to others the ſame inclinations * © © 
which he feels predominant in himſelf. ed ay. 8 


Jo learn cation by turning our eyes upon life, and obſerv- N 

ing the arts by which negligence is ſurpriſed, timidity aver» 3 
borne, and credulity amuſed, requires either great latitude of 

converſe and long acquaintance with huſineſs, or uncommon ace | 

tivity of vigilance, and acuteneſs of penetration? When there- 

fore a young man, not diſtinguiſhed by vigour of mtellect, comes 

into the world full of ſeruples and diffidence; makes a bargain 

with many proviſional limitations; hefitates in his andwer to a 

common queſtion, left more ſhould be intended than he can im- 
mediately diſcover; has a long reach in detecting the projects of Es 
his acquaintance ; conſiders every careſs as an act of hypocriy, - 

and feels neither gratitude nor'affe&tion' from the tenderneſs of 

his friends, becauſe he believes no one to have any real tender- a 

neſs but for himſelf; whatever expectat ons this early ſagacity 
may raiſe of his future eminence or riches, I can ſeldom forbear 

to confider him as a wreteh incapable of generoſity or benevo-" 

lence, as a villain early completed beyond the need of common 
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opportunities and gradual temptations, _ * 2: 
Upon men of this claſs, inſtruction and admonition are gene- 
rally thrown away, becauſe they confider artifice and deceit as 
proofs of underftanding ; they are miſled at the ſame time by the 
two great ſeducers of the world, 'vanity and intereſt; and not 
only look upon them who act with eee and confidence, as 
condemned by their principles to obſcurity and want, but as 
contemptible for narrownels of comprehenſion, ſhortneſs 'of —_ 
views, and flowneſs of contrivance. + 3 
The world has been long amuſed with the mention of 
policy in publick tranſactions, and of art in private affairs; 
they have boi conſidered as the effects of great qualities, and 
as unattainable by men of the common level: yet I have not found + 
many performances, either of art or policy, that required ſuck ' 
ſtupendous efforts of intellect, or might not have been effected by 
falſehood and impudence, without the affiſtance" of any other 
powers. To profeſs what he does not mean, to promiſe what 
he cannot perform, to flatter ambjtion with proſpetts of proma-"" 
tian, and miſery with hopes of relief; ſooth pride with ap» 
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pearances of ſubmiffon, and appeaſe enmity. by blandiſhmente 
and bribes ; can ſurely imply nothing more or greater than a ming 
devoted wholly to its own purpoſes, a face that cannot bluſh, 
// Remnant WL: 1. EE I Cos wi bs * 
'- * Theſe practices are ſo mean and baſe, that he who finds in him- 
' feif no tendency to uſe them, cannot eaſily believe that they are 
_ confideredby others with leſs deteſtation; he therefore ſuffers him- 
ſelfto lumber in falſe ſecurity, and becomes a prey to thoſe who 
applaud their own ſubtilty, becauſe they know how to fteal upon 
his fleep, and exult in the ſucceſs which they could never have 
obtained, had they not attempted a man better than themſelves, 
who was hindered from obviating their ſtratagems, not by folly, 
777. Oo Oe EET F- 
- Sulpicion is, indeed, a temper ſo uneaſy and reſtleſs, that it is 
very juſtly appointed the concomitant of guilt. It is ſaid, that 
no torture is equal to the inhibition of ſleep long continued; a 
„ ſtate of that man bears a very exact analogy. 
who dares never give reſt to his vigilance avd circumſpection, 
but conſiders himſelf as ſurrounded by. ſecret foes, and fears to 
7 entruſt his children, or his friend, with the ſecret that throbs:in 
bis breaſt, and the anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, 
at this expence, thoſe evils to which eaſineſs and friendſhip might 
have expoſed him, is ſurely to buy ſafety at too dear a rate, and, 
in the language of the Roman ſatiriſt, to ſave life by loſing all for 


ks 


which a wiſe man would live. 9 | „ 
When in the diet of the German empire, as Camerarius res 
Tates, the princes were once diſplaying their felicity, and each 
boaſting the advantages of his own dominjons, one who poſſeſſed. 
a country not remarkable for the. grandeur of its cities, or the 
fertility of its ſoil, roſe to ſpeak, and the reſt liſtened. between 
pity and contempt, till he declared, in honour of his territo- 
ries, that he could travel through them without a guard, and, 
if he was weary, ſleep in fafefy upon the lap of the firſt man 
whom he ſhould meet; a commendation which would have been 
ill exchanged for the boaſt of palaces, paſtures, or ſtreams. 
\_. Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to virtue than to happineſs : he 
that is already corrupt is naturally ſuſpicious, and he that be- 
comes ſuſpicious will quickly be corrupt. It is too common for 
us to learn the frauds by which ourielves have ſuffered; men 
who are once perſuaded that deceit will be employed againſt - 
them, ſometimes think the ſame arts juſtified by the neceſſity of 
defence. Even they whoſe virtue is too well eftabliſhed to give 
way to example, or be ſhaken by ſophiſtry, muſt yet feel their 
love of mankind diminiſhed with their eſteem, and grow leſs / 
'zealous for the happineſs of thoſe by whom they imagine their 
own happineſs endangered. „„ ens rp 8 


Thus we find old age, upon which ſuſpicion has been ſtrongly = 
impreſſed by long intercourſe with the world, inflexible and ſe- 
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yere, not eaily ſoftened by ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint; or. 
ſubdued by ſupplication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 


miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, in time overcoines that diſpoſfi> _ 


tion to tenderneſs and ſynipathy, which is ſo powerful in our 
younger years; and they that happen to petition the old for 
_ compaſſion or afliſtance,” are doomed to languiſh without regatd; 
and ſuffer for the crimes-bf men who have formerly been found 


undeſerving or ungratefu : wy 3 
Hiſtorians are certainly chargeable with the depravation of 
mankind, when they relate without cenſure thoſe ſtratagems of 
war by which the virtues of an enemy-are engaged to his de- 
ſtruction. A ſhip comes before a port, weather-beaten and ſhat- 
tered, and the crew implore the liberty of repairing their 
breaches, ſupplying themſelves with neceffaries, or burying their 
dead. The humanity of the intiabitants inclines them to con: 
ſent, the ſtrarigers enter the town with weapons concealed; fall 
ſuddenly upon their benefactors, deſttoy: thoſe that make refiſt> 
ance, atid become maſters of the place; they return home rich 
with plunder; and their ſucceſs is recorded to eticourage imita- 
tion. a 8788 | 
But ſurely war has its laws; and ought to be conducted with 
ſome regard to the univerſal intereſt of man. Thoſe may juſtly 
be purſued as enemies to the community of nature, Who ſuffer 
| hoſtility to vacate the unalterable laws of right, and purſue their 
private advantage by means which, if onceeſtabliſhed, muſt de- 
ſtroy kindneſs, cut off from every man all hopes of afliſtance - 
from another, and fill the world with perpetual ſuſpicion and im- 
placable malevolence; Whatever is thus gained ought to be 
reſtored ; and thoſe who have conquered by ſuch treachery may 
be juſtly denied the prõtection of their native country. 
” oever commits a-fraud is guilty not only of the particular 
injury to him whom he deceives, but of the diminution of that 


confidence which conſtitutes riot only the eaſe but the exiſtence .. 


of ſociety. He that ſuffers by impoſture has too often hisvirtue 
more impaired than his fortune, But as it is peceflary not to 
invite robbery by ſupineneſs, ſo it is our duty not to ſuppreſs 
tenderneſs by ſuſpicion. It is better to ſuffer wrong than to de 

it; and happier to be ſometimes cheated than not to truſt; : 
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N Made higher with new mounts of ſnowW: 
Agan behold che Wiäter's weight - 2: . - 
Oppreſs the lab'ring-woods below, ——DzYDpzN. . 
8. Providence has made the human ſoul an active being, al- 
ways impatient for novelty, and flruggling tor ſoniething 
yet unenjoyed with unwearzed progreſſion, the world ſeems to 

have been eminently adapted to this diſpoſition of the mind; it 
is formed to raiſe expectations by conſtant viciſſitudes, and to 
.obviate fatiety by perpetual change. VVA 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we find ſomething to revive our 
curioſity, and engage our attention. In the duſk of the morning 
we watch the rifing of the ſun, and fee the day diverſify the 
.ctouds, and open new proſpects in its gradual advance. After 
a few hours, we ſee the ſhades lengthen, and the light decline, till 
the ſky is refigned to a multitude of ſhining orbs different from 
each other in magnitude and ſplendour. The earth varies its 
appearance as we move upon it; the woods offer their ſhades, 
and the fields their harveſts; the hill flatters with an extenſive 
vier, and the valley invites with ſhelter, fragrance, and flowers. 
Ihe poets have numbered among the felicities of the golden 
age, an exemption from the change of ſeaſons, anda perpetuity 
oft {pings but I am not certain that in this ſtate of: Imaginary 
-happineſs 
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they have made tufficient proviſion for that inſatiable 
demand of new gratificatious, which ſeems particularly to cha- 
racterize the nature of man. Our ſenſe of delight is in a great 
meaſure comparative, and ariſes at once from the ſenſations 
which we feel, and thoſe which we remember: thus eaſe after 
torment is pleaſure for a time, and we are very agreeably re- 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather, is gradually 
recovering its natural tepidity ; but the joy ceaſes when we have 
forgot the cold, we muſt fall below eaſe again, if we defire to 
Tife above it, and purchaſe new felicity by voluntary pain. It 
is therefore not unlikely that, however the fancy may be amuſed 
with the deſcription of regions in which no wind is heard but 
the gentle zephyr, and no ſcenes are diſplayed but vallies en- 
amelled with unfading flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
verdure, we ſhould Joo grow weary of uniformity, find our 
thoughts languiſh for want of other ſubjects, call on Heaven for 
our wonted round oi ſeaſons, and think ourſelves liberally a” f 
| i | . 
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The nakedneſs and aſperity of the wintry worl 
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beholder with penſive and profound aſtoniſhmenty as the variety 
of the ſcene is leflened, its grandeur is increaſed ; and the mind 
is ſwelled at once by the mingled ideas of the preſent: and the 


paſt, of the beauties which have vaniſhed” from the eyes, ane 
the waſte and deſolation that are now before them. | 


It is obſerved. by Milton, that he who neglefts to viſit the 
country in ſpring, and rejects the pleaſures that are then in their 
firſt bloom and fragrance, is guilty; of '/allenneſs againſt nature. 


If we allot different duties to different ſeaſons, he may be charged 


with equal diſobedience to the voice of nature who looks on the 
bleak hills, and leafleſs woods, without ſeriouſneſs and awe. 
Spring is the ſeaſon of gaiety, and winter of terror; in 9 

and the 


heart of tranquillity dances to the melody of the groves, 


eye of benevolence ſparkles at the fight of happineſs and plenty: 
in the winter, compaſſion melts at univerſal calamity, and the 
tear of ſofthets ſtarts at the wailings of hunger, and the cries of 
the creation in Uiltreſss 5 i 15s CON k BE od Fe On] 


* 


Few minds have much inclination to indulge heavineſs and 


ſorrow ; nor do I recommend them beyond the degree neceflary 

to maintain inits full vigour that habitual ſympathy and tenderneſs. * 
which, in a world of ſo much miſery, is neceſſary to the ready _ 
diſcharge of our moſt important duties. The winter therefore 
is generally celebrated as the proper ſeaſon. for domeſtick mer- 


riment and gaiety. We are Jeldom invited by the votaries of 


pleaſure to look abroad for any other purpoſe, than that we 


may ſhrink back with more ſatis faction to our covertg, and when 
we have heard the howl of the tempeſt, and felt the heat of the 
froit, congratulate each other with more gladneſs upon à cloſe 
room, and an eaſy chair, a large fire, and a ſmoaking dinner, 
Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and converſation. 


Differences, we know, are never ſo effectually laid aſleep, as by 


ſome common calamity: an enemy unites all to whom he threat- 


ens danger. The rigour of winter brings generally to the ſame 


fire-ſide thoſe who, hy the oppolition of inclinations, ot differ- 


ence of employment, moved in various directions through the 
other parts of the year; and when they have met, and find t 
their mutual intereſt to remain together, they endear each other 


by mutual compliances, and often wiſh for the continuance of 
the ſocial ſeaſon, with all its bleakneſs and its ſeverities. 

To the men of ſtudy and imagination the winter is generally 
the chief time of labour. Gloom and filence produce compo- 


fure of mind, and concentration of ideas; and the privatian of 


external pleaſure naturally cauſes an effort to find entertainment 
| within 
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-penſed for the in conveniencies of ſummer and winter, by new 
. perceptions of the calmneis and mildneſs of the immediate vi- 
Tiationss nnn 2075 20 DR OG TE 
Every ſeaſon has its particular power of ſtrizing the mind. 
Iways fills the 
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= THE RAMBLER, 
within. When they are condemned by the elements to retires 
ment, and debarred from moſt of the diverſions which are called 
A43g3 to aſſiſt the flight of time, they can find new fubjects of in- 
ig .quiry, and preſerve themſelves from that wearineſs which hangs 
5 always flagging upon the vacant mine. 
It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and philo« 
ſophers: it is neceſſary that the greater part of mankind ſhonld 
be employed in the minute buſineſs of common life; minute, in- 


1  _ deed, not if we conſider its influence upon our happineſs, but 
= if we reſpect the abilities requiſite to conduct it, Theſe muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be more dependent on accident for the means of ſpend- 
Ang agreeably thoſe. hours which their ORD 000 unen» 
gaged, or nature.obliges them to allow to relaxation. Yet even 
on theſe I would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of the value of 
time, as may incline them to find out for their careleſs hours a- 
muſements of more uſe and dignity than the common games, 
which not only weary the mind without improving it, but 
_ -Nrengthen the paſſions of envy and avarice, and often lead to 
fraud and to profuſion, to corruption and to ruin. It is unwor- 
thy of a reaſonable being to ſpend any of the little time allotted 
us, without ſome tendency, either direct or oblique, to the end 
of our exiſtence. And though every moment cannot be laid out 
on the formal and regular improvement of our knowledge, or iti 
the ſtated practice 0 A moral or religious duty, yet none ſhould 
be fo ſpent as to exclude wiſdom or virtue, or paſs without pofs 
fibility of qualifying us more or leſs for the better employment 
ehe ieh are to come.  - © e 0 
It is ſcarcely poſſible to paſs an hour in honeſt converſationy 
without being able, when we riſe from it, to pleaſe ourſelves 
with having given or received ſome advantages; but a man may 
ſhuffle cards, or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without 
tracing any new idea in his mind, or being able to recolle& the 
day by any other token than his gain or lofs, and a confuſed re- 
membrance of agitated paſſions, and clamorons alterations. _ 
However, as experience is of more weight than precept, any _ 
of my readers, who are contriving how to ſpend the dreary 
months before them, may .confider which of their paſt amuſe- 
ments fills them now with the greateſt ſatis faction, and refolve 
to repeat thoſe gratifications of which the pleaſure is moſt du. 
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A MONG queſtions which have been diſcuſſed without a8 


approach to deciſion, may be numbered the precedency or 5 


ſuperior excellence of one virtue to another, which has long furs 


nithed a ſubject of diſpute to men whole leiſure ſent them out in- 


to the intellectual world in ſearch of employment, and who have, 


perhaps, been ſometimes withheld from the practice of their fas - 


vourite duty, by zeal for its advancement, and diligence in its ge 

The intricacy of this diſpute may be alledged as a proof of that 
tenderneſs for mankind which Providence has; I think, univer- 
fally diſplayed, by making attainments eaſy in proportion as they 


are neceſſary. That all the duties of morality ought to be. 


practiſed, is without difficulty diſcoverable, becauſe ignorance 
or uncertainty would immediately involve the world in confuſion 


and diſtreſs ; but which duty ought to be moſt eſteemed, we may 


continue to debate, without inconvenience, ſo all be diligently 
performed as there is opportunity or need; for upon practice, 


not upon opinion, depends the happineſs of mankind; add 


controverſies, merely ſpeculative, are of ſmall” importance in 
themſelves, however they may have ſometimes heated a diſputaut 
or provoked a faction. 2 Bed 1. | | e 


Of the divine Author of our religion it is impoſſible to peruſe” 
the evangelical hiſtories, without obſerving how little he-favour-" 


ed the vanity of inquiſitiveneſs; how much more rarely he” 


condeſcended to ſatisfy curioſity, than to relieve diſtreſs; and 


how much he defired that his followers ſhould” rather excel in” 


goodneſs than in knowledge, His precepts tend immediately" 


to the rectification of the moral. principles, and the direction of 


daily conduct, without oftentation, without art, at once irrefra-' 
gable and plain, ſuch. as well meaning ſimplicity may readily 


conceive, and of which we cannot miſtake the meaning, but When a 


we are afraid to find it. : 


The meaſure: of juſtice preſcribed to us, in our tranſaRtions' | 


with others, is remarkably clear-and comprehenſive : What/oover' 
ve would that men ſhould do unto you, even /o do unto them. "A law 
by which every claim of right may be immediately adjuſted, as' 
far as the private conſcience requires to be informed; a law of 


which every man may find the expoſition in his own breaſt,” and 
which may always be obſerved without any other qualifications . 


than honeſty of intention and purity of will. 
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Over this law, indeed, ſome ſons of ſophiſtry have been ſubtle 
_enongh to throw miſts,, which have darkened their own eyes. 
Too perplex this univerſal principle, they have enquired whether 
a man, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable wiſhes, be bound ta 
gratity them in another. But ſurely there needed no long de- 
liberation to conclude, that the defires, which are to be conſider- 
eg by us as the meaſure of right, muſt be ſuch as we approve, and 
_ ' that we ought to pay no regard to thofe expectations in others 
which we condemn in ourſelves, and which, however they may 
| 4 pa our imagination, we know it our duty to refiſt and 
2 of the moſt celebrated caſes which have been produced as 
requiring ſome ſkill in the direction of conſcience to adapt them 
to this great rule, is that of a criminal aſking mercy of his judge, 
who cannot but know, that if we was in the ſtate of the ſupplisnt, 
he ſthould- defire that pardon which he now denies, The dif-: 
ficulty of this ſophiſm will vaniſh, if we remember that the par- 
ties are, in feality, on one fide the criminal, and on the other 


1 the community, of which the magiſtrate is only the miniſter, 
=—_— and by which he is entraſted with the publick ſafety. The 
ww magiſtrate therefore, in pardoning a man unworthy of pardon, 

1 betrays the truſt with which be is inveſted, gives away what is 


that others ſhould do to him. Even the community, whoſe 
right is ſtill greater to arbitrary grants of mercy, is bound by 
thoſe laws which regard the great republic of mankind, and can- 
not quftify ſuch forbearance as may promote wickedneſs, and 
leſſen the general confidence and {ſecurity in which all have an 
equal intereſt, and which all are therefore bound to maintain. For 
this reaſon the ſtate has not a right to erect a general ſanctuary” 
for fugitives, or give protection to ſuch as have forfeited their 
lives by erimes againſt the laws of common morality, equally 
acknowledged by all nations, becauſe no people can, without 
iu fraction of the univerſal league of ſocial beings, incite, 7 
Proſpects of impunity and ſafety, thoſe practices in another do- 
minion which they. would themſelves puniſh in their W n. 
One occaſion of uncertainty and heſitation, in thoſe by 
whom this great rule has been commented and dilated, is the 
confuſion of what the exacter caſuiſts are careful to diſtinguiſn; 
debts 'of juſtice, and dds of charity. The immediate and pri- 
mary intention of this precept is, to eſtabliſh a rule of juſtice; 
and I know not whether invention or ſophiſtry can ftart a ſin- 
gle difficulty to retard its application, when it is thus expreſſed 
and explaiqed Let every man allow the claim of right in another, 
auhich be ſhould think: himſelf intitied to make in the like cireum- 
a The diſcharge of the debts of charity, or duties which we owe- 
to others, not merely as required by juſtice, but as dictated by _ 
FN | | 5 benevolence, 


_  nothis own, and, apparently, does to others what he would not 
E | 
| 
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benevolence, admits in its own nature greater complication of 
circumſtances, and greater latitude of choice. _ Juſtice is indiſ- 
penſably and univerſally neceſſary, and what is necefſary muſt 
always be limited, uniform, and diſtin, But beneficence, 
though in general e enjoined by our religion, and equally 
needful to the conciliation of the Divine favour, is yet, for the 
moſt part, with regard to its fingle acts, selective and voluntary. 
We may, certainly, without injury to our fellow beings, allow 


in the diſtribution of kindneſs ſomething to our affections, ane | 


change the meaſure of our liberality according to ourapinions _ 
and proſpects, our hopes and fears. This rule, thereſore, is 
not equally determinate and abſolute with reſpect to ofices of 
kindneſs and acts of liberality, becauſe liberality and kmdneſs, 
abſolutely determined, would loſe their nature; for how could 
we be called tender, or charitable, for giving that which we are 
poſitively forbidden to withhold ? 3 . HOLES. . 
Yet even in adjuſting the extent of our beneficence, no other 


meaſure. can be taken than this precept affords us, or We can 
only know what others ſuffer. or want, by confidering hom w 
ſhould be affected in the ſame ſtate; nor can we proportion our 
alliance by any other rule der that of doing de we thoulg 
then expect from others. It indeed generally happens that the 


giver and receiver differ in their opinions of generoſity ;_ the 


* 0 


lame partiality to his own intereſt inclines one to large expec- 
tations, and the other to ſparing diſtriputions, P erhaps the 
. of human nature will ſcarcely ſuffer: a man groaning 
under the preſſure of diſtreſs, to judge rightly of the kindne 
of his friends, or think they have done enough till his deliver- 
ance is completed; not therefore what we might with, bur 
what we co d demand from others, we are obliged to grant, 
ſince, though we can eaſily know how much we might claim, 
it 1s impoſſible to determine what we ſhould hope. 
But in all enquiries concerning the. | 

occaſional virtues, it is ſafeſt for minds not oppreſſed with fu» 
perſtitiqus fears to determine againſt their own inclinations; 
and ſecure themſelves from deſiciency hy doing more than they - 
believe ſtrictly neceſſary. For of this every man may be cer» 
tain, that, if he were do exchange conditions with his-depen= 
dent, he ſhould expect more than, with the utmoſt exertion-of_ _ 
his ardour, he now will prevail upon himſelf. to perform; and 


when reaſon has no ſettled rule, and our paſſions are ng 
to miſlead us, it is ſurely the. part of a wiſe man to err on 
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'T will not be neceffary to ſolicit your good-will by any fore 
mal preface, when I have informed you, that I have long 
been known as the moſt laberious and zealous virtuoſo that 
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ite preſent age has had the honour of producing, and that 
inconveniencies have been brought upon me by an unextinguiſn- 


able ardour of curioſity, and an unſſiaken, perſeverance in the | 
pug wm of the productions of art and nature, 
"#18 


t was obſerved from my entrance into the world, that I had 
Tomething uncommon in my diſpoſition, and that there appear» 


ed · in me very early tokens of ſuperior genius. I was always 
an enemy to trifles; the playthings which my mother beſtowed 
upon me I immediately broke, that I might diſcover the me- 


thkod of their ſtructure, and the cauſes of their motions; of 


All the toys with which children are delighted, I valued only 
my coral; and, as ſoon as I could ſpeak, aſked, like Piereſc, 
 Immumerable queſtions which the maids about me could not re- 
Solve.” As I grew older, I was more thoyghtful and ferious ; 
Aid inftead of amufing myſelf with puerile diverſions, made 


_ » Eolledtions of natural rarities,' and never walked into the fields 


paſſed my yonth with very little diſturbance from paſſſons and 


ried on my enquiries with inceſſant diligence, | 1 
more ſtoves, moſſes, and ſhells, than are to be found in many 
celebrated collections, at an age in which the greateſt. part 8 


Without bringing home ſtones of remarkable forms, or inſects 


of ſome" uncommon Perles. 1 ncser eritered ar old" houſe, | 
from which I did not take away the painted glaſs, and often 


lamented that I was not one of that happy generation who . 
moliſhed the convents and monaſteries, and broke windows by 
ap law. I C ECT ER GE 34,0 DEF . 32 ee | 


Being thus early poſſeſſed by a tafte' for ſolid knowledge, 1 


appetites; and having no pleaſure in the company of boys and 
pirls, Who talked of plays, politicks, tafliions, or love, I ear. 
and had amaſſed 


young men are ſtudying under tutors, or endeavouring to re- 
commend themſelves to not ice by their dreſs, their air, and their 


When I was two and twenty years old, I became, by the 


death of my father, poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate in land, with a 
very large fum of money in the publick funds ; and — 
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fes that I did not much lament him, for he was à man of me 
parts, bent rather upon growing rich than wiſe. "He once fret“ 


ted at the expence of only ten ſhillings, which he happened to 
overhear me offering for the {ting of a hornet, though it Was a 


cold moiſt ſummer, in which very few hornets had been ſeen. 


He often recommended to me the ſtudy of phyfſick; In 


which, faid he, you may at once ſatisfy your curiofity after 


natural hiſtory, and increaſe your fortune by benefiting man- 


kind.“ I heard him, Mr. Rambler, with pity; and as there 


was no proſpect of elevating a mind formed to grovel, ſuffered 
him to pleaſe himſelf with hoping that I ſhould ſome time 
follow his advice. For you know that there are men with 


whom, when they bave once ſettled a notion in their heads, it 


Ws y 


is to very little putpoſe to diſpute. 2 
| Being now left wholly to my own inclinations, I very ſoon © 
enlarged the bounds of my curiofity, and contented myſelf no 


longer with ſuch rariites as required only judgment and induſ- 
try, and when once found, might be had for nothing. I now- 
turned my thoughts to erotic and antiques; and became ſo 


well known for my generous patronage of ingenious mew, that 
my levee was crowded with viſitants, ſome to ſee my muſeum, 
they had brought from other countries. | 85 

I had always a contempt for that narrowneſs of conception, 
which contents itſelf with cultivating ſome ſingle corner of the 


and others to ehcreaſe its treaſures, by ſelling me whatever - 


field of ſcience; I took the whole region into my view, and 
wiſhed it of yet greater extent. But no man's power can be 


equal to his will. I Was forced to proceed by ſlow degteee, 


and to purchaſe what chance or kindneſs happened to preſent.” 


I did not however proceed without ſome deſign, or imitate the 
indiſcretion of thoſe who begin a thouſand collections, and finith 
none. Having been always a lover of geography, I determined 


to collect the maps drawn in the rude and barbarous times, be- 


tore any regular ſurveys,” or juſt, obſervations; and have, at a 


great expence, brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, 


not a fingle country is laid down according to its true ftus- 
tion, and by which, he that deſires to know the errors of the 
ancient geographers may be amply informed, © 
But my ruling ect og pong : my chief care has been 
to procure the products of our own country; and as Alfred 
received the tribute of the Welch in wolves heads, I allowed 
my tenants to pay their rents in butterflies, till I had exhauſt- 
ed the papilionaceons tribe. I then directed them to the pur» 
ſuit of other animals; and obtained, by this eaſy method, moiſt 


of the grubs and inſects which land, air, or water, can ſup- 
ply. I have three ſpecies of earthworms not known to the 


naturaliſts, have diſcovered a new ephemera, and can ſhew four 


waſps that were taken torpid in their winter quarters. 1 have. 
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from my own. ground, the longeſt blade of graſs upon record 
and once accepted, as a half —_ rent LOND wheat, | 
an ear containing more grains than had been ſeen. before upon 
— ²ĩů:V 
One of my tenants ſo much neglected bis own intereſt, as 
to ſupply me, in a whole ſummer, with only two horſefſies, 
and thoſe of little more than the common ſize; and I was 
upon the brink of ſeizing for arrears, when his good fortune 
threw a white mole in his way, for which he was not only for- 


given but rewarded, - . L 855 2 8 
. - _ - Theſe, however, were petty acquiſitions, and made at ſmall 
2 expence; nor ſhould I have ventured to rank myſelf among 
| 2 the virtuoſi without better claims. I have ſuffered nothing 


worthy the regard of a wiſe man to eſcape my notice; I have 
ranſacked the old and the new world; and been equally atten- 
tive to paſt ages and the preſent, For the illuſtration of an» 
. 0 can ſhew a marble, of which. the inſcription, 
though it is not now legible, appears, from ſome broken re- 
mains of the letters, to have been Tuſcan, and therefore pro- 
bably &agt ved before the foundation of Rome. I have two 
pieces of porphyry found among the ruins of Epheſus, and 
three letters broken off by a learned traveller from the monu- _ 
ments of Perſepolis ; a piece of ſtone which paved the Areopa- 

- gus of Athens; and a plate, without figures or characters, 
which was found at Corinth, and which I therefore believe to 
be that metal which was once valued before gold. I have ſand 

gathered out of the Granicus ; a fragment of Trajan's bridge. 
over the Danube; ſome of the mortar which cemented the wa- 

tercourſe of Tarquin; a horſeſhoe broken on the Flaminian 
2 4 and a turf with five daifies dug from the field of Phar- 
I do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of unſueceſsful collectors, by 
too pompous a diſplay of my ſcientifick wealth; but cannot 
forbear to obſerve, that there are few regions of the globe 
which are not honoured with ſome memorial in my cabinets. 
The Perſian monarchs are ſaid to have boaſted the greatneſs of 
their empire, by being ſerved at their tables with drink from 
the Ganges and the Danube: I can ſhew one vial, of which 
the water was formerly an icicle on the crags of Caucaſus, and 
another that contains what once was ſnow on the top of Atlas; 
in a third is dew bruſhed from a banana in the gardens of Iſpa- 
han; and, in another, brine that has rolled in the Pacifick. 
do Ocean. I flatter myſelf that I am writing to a man who will 
. rejoice at the honour which my labours have procured to my 
country; and therefore I ſhall tell you that Britain can, by my- _ 
care, boaſt of a ſnail that has crawled upon the wall of China; 
a humming-bird which an American princeſs wore in her ear; 


the tooth of an elephant who carried the Queen of Siam; the, 
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lein of an ape that was kept in the palace of the Great Mogul: 
a ribbon that adorned one of the maids. of a Turkiſh ſultana; 


and a ſcymitar once wielded by a ſoldier of Abas the Great. 


In collecting antiquities of every country, I have been care- 


ful to chuſe only by intrinfick worth, and real uſefulneſs, with- 


out regard to party or opinions, I have therefore a lock of 
Cromwell's hair in a, box turned from a piece of the royal 
oak; and keep, in the ſame drawers, ſand ſeraped from the 


coffin of King Richard, and a commiſſion agned. by Henry the 
„ 
and the ſhoe of Mary of Scotland; and ſhould loſe, With like 
regret, a tobacco-pipe of Raleigh, and the apt, . King 
i f Lewis, and 

a thimble of Queen Mary; for a fur cap of the Czar, and a. 
boot of Cha of Swede, EE open win i 
You will eafily imagine that theſe: accumulations were not 


Seventh. I have equal veneration for the ruff 


ames. I have paid the fame price for a glove © 


made without ſome diminution of my fortune; for I was fo. 


well known to ſpare no coſt, that at every ſale ſome bid againſt. 
me for hire, ſome for ſport, and ſome for malice ; and if 1 
_ aſked the price of any thing, it was ſufficient to double the de- 


mand. For curiofity,. trafficking thus with avarice, the wealth. 
of India had not been, enough; and I, by little and little, tranſ- 


ferred all my money from the funds to my cloſet : here I was: 
| inclined to ſtop, and live upon my eſtate in literary leiſure; 


but the ſale of the Harleian collection ſhook my reſolution ; 1 


Bos 


mortgaged my land, and purchaſed thirty medals, which 1 


could never find before. I have at length bought till I can buy. 
no longer, and the cruelty of my creditors has ſeized my repo- 


fitory ; I am therefore condemned to diſperſe what the labour 


of an age will not reaſſemble. I ſubmit to that which cannot 
be oppoſed, and ſhall, in a ſhort time, declare a fale. I have, 
while it is yet in my power, ſent you a pebble, picked up by 
Tavernier on the banks of the Ganges; for which 1 deſire no 


other recompence than that you will recommend my catalogue. 
to the publick. - . Qu1SQUILIVS. 


Noz. 83. TUESDAY, Jan. 1, 175. 
|  Vifi uule eſt quod facia ſtulta eſt gloria 5 
l uceleſs ſcience is an empty boaſt, 


—PHAD. - 


"2%. 


| mY ray aan letter in my laſt paper has natu- 
rally led me to the conſideration of that thirſt after curi- 


olſities, which often draws contempt and ridicule upon ary 
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but which is perhaps no otherwiſe blameable, than as it wants 
_ thoſe circumſtantial recommendatjons which add luſtre even to” 
moral excellencies, and are abſolutely neceſſary to the grace* * 
5 Ane denne of in diſterent actions | 
Learning confers ſo much ſuperiority on thoſe who poſſeſs it, 
that they might probably have 3 all cenſure had they been 
aahle to agree among themſelves ; but as envy and competition 
have divided the republick of letters into factions, they have 
neglected the common intereſt; each has called in foreign aid, 
| and endeavoured to ſtrengthen his own cauſe by the frown of 
| ower, the hiſs of 1gnorance, and the clamour of popularity. 
| They have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hoſtilities they 
N daiemoliſhed thoſe outworks which veneration had raiſed for their 
ſecurity, and expoſed themſelves to barbarians, by whom every © . 
region oft ence 18 equally ene 2 oe 
Between men of different ſtudies and profeſſions, may be ob- 
ſerved a conſtant reciprocation of reproaches. The collector of 
ſhells and ftones derides the folly of him who paſtes , leaves 
and flowers upon paper, pleaſes himſelf with colours that are 
perceptibly fading, and amaſſes with care what cannot be pre- 
ſerved. The hunter of inſets ſtands amazed that any man can 
waſte his ſhort time upon lifeleſs matter, while many tribes'of © 


| animals yet want their hiſtory. Every one is inclined not only  : 
1 5 to promote his own ſtudy, but to exclude all others from re- 
_ . gard; and having heated his imagination with ſome favourite 
_— : purſuit, wonders that the reſt of mankind are not feized win 
hi the ſame paſſion. j Th JS 93 VF OT» Toon 
1 \_ > There are, indeed, many ſubjects of. ſtudy which ſeem but 
| w_— temotely allied to uſeful knowledge, and of little importance 
| to happineſs or virtue; nor is it eaſy to forbear ſome ſallies of 


— 


merriment, or expreſſions of Py; when we ſee a man wrinkled + 
with attention, and emaciated with ſolicitude, in the inveſtiga- 
tion of queſtions, of which, without vifible inconvenience, the 
world may expire in ignorance, Vet it is dangerous to dil- 
courage well-intended labours, or innocent curiofity: for he 
who is employed in ſearches, which by any deduction of con- 
ſequences tend to the benefit of life, is ſurely laudable, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe who ſpend their time in counteracting happi- 
neſs, and filling the world with wrong and danger, confuſion 
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and remorſe, No man can perform fo little as not to have 
reaſon to congratulate himſelf on his merits, when he beholds. 
the multitudes that live in total idleneſs, and have never yet 


endeavoured to be uſeful. _ _ 


It is impoſſible to. determine the limits of enquiry, or to fore- 


fee what 7 Og enONs 2 new diſcovery may produce. He who. 
' ſuffers not his 


aculties to lie torpid, has a chance, whatever be 


his employment, of doing good to his fellow-creatures. The 


10 
1 
i | man that tirſt ranged the woods in ſearch of medicinal ſprings, 
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or elimbed the mountains for ſalutary plants, has undoubtedly 
-merited the gratitude of poſterity, how much ſoever his fre- 

quent miſcarriages might excite the {corn of his cotemporaries. 

If what appears little be univerfally deſpiſed, nothing greater 


can be attained, for all that is great was àt firſt little,” and roſe 


to its preſent! bulk by gradual acceſſions, and aceumulated la- 


Thoſe who lay out time or money in aſſembling matter for 
contemplation, are doubtleſs entitled to ſome degree of reſpect, 
though in a flight of gaiety it be eaſy to ridicule their treaſure, 
or in a fit of ſullenneſs to deſpiſe it. A man Who thinks only 
on the particular object before him, goes not away much illu- 
minated by having enjoyed the privilege of handling the tooth 
of a ſhark, or the paw of a white bear; yet there is nothing 
more worthy of admiration to a philoſophical eye, than the 
ſtructure of atimals, by which they are qualified to ſupport 
life in the elements or elimates to which . 
ed; and of all natural bodies it muſt be generally confefled; 
that they exhibit evidences of infinite wiſdom, bear their teſti- 
mony to the ſupreme reaſon, and excite in the mind new raps 
tures of gratitude, and ne incentives to piety, x. 
Io collect the produitions- of art, and eee 
nical ſcience or manual ability, 1s- unqueſtionably uſeful, even 
when the things themſelves are of ſmall importance, becauſe it 
is always advantageous to know how far the human powers 
have proceeded, and how much experience has found to be 
within the reach of diligence. Idleneſs and timidity often de- 
ſpair without being overcome, and forbear attempts for fear of 
being defeated ; and we may promote” the invigoration of faint 


endeavours, by ſhewing what has been already performed. M 


4 
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y are appropriat- 


les of mecha- 


may ſometimes: happen that the greateſt efforts of ingenuity 


have been exerted ini trifles; yet the ſame principles and expes . 
dients may be applied to more valuable purpoſes, and the 


movements, which put into action machines of no uſe but'to 


raiſe the wonder of ignorance, may be employed to drain fens, 
or manufacture metals, to aſſiſt the architect, or preſerve the 
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ſailor. ; 


For the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of foreign nations, | which ] 
make the greateſt part of many collections, I have little regard 


when they are valued only becauſe they are foreign, and can 
ſuggeſt no improvement of our own practice. Yer 
not all equally uſeleſs; nor can it be always fafely determined, 
which ſhould be rejected or retained; for they may ſometimes 
unexpectedly contribute to the illuſtration of hiſtory, and to 
the knowledge of the natural commodities of the country, or 


of the genius and cuſtoms of its inhabitant. 


9 


Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which owe their wort 
merely to accident, and which can convey no information, nor 


ſatisfy 
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_ "Mdifferent; | 
mould be coveted. : Yet, perhaps, even this curiofity is im- 
Planted by nature; and when I find Tully confeſſing of himſelf, 
That he could not „ at Athens, to vifit the walks and 
houſes which t 
and recollect the reverence which every nation, civil and bar- 
barous, has paid to the ground where merit has been buried, 
I am afraid to declare againſt the general voice of mankind, and 
am inclined to believe, that this regard, which we involuntarily 
pax to the meaneſt relique of a man great and illuſtrious, is in- 
tended as an incitement to labour, and an encouragement to 


oy fragments öf ant 


he old philoſophers had: frequented or inhabited, 


expect the ſame renown, if it be ſought by the ſame virtues. - 


The virtuoſo, therefore, cannot be ſaid to be wholly uſeleſs ; 


but perhaps he may be ſometimes culpable for confining him- 
elf to buſineſs below his genius, and Tofing, in petty ſpecula- 
tions, thoſe Hours by which, if he had ſpent them in nobler 


findies, he might have given new light to the intellectual world. 


* 


It is never without grief, that I find a man capable of ratiocina - 
tion or invention enliſting himſelf in this ſecondary claſs of learn · 


8 ing; for when he once diſcovered a method of gratifying his de- 


fire of eminence by expence rather than by labour, an d kn own ; 


the reputation of knowledge, he will not eaſily be brought to 


undergo again the toil of thinking, or leave his toys and trin- 


kets for arguments and prineiples, arguments which require 


eircumſpection aud vigilauce, and /principles whieh canndt be 
obtained but by the drudgery of meditation. He will gladly 


companions of Ulyſſes, who having taſted the fruit of Lotos, 


mut bimſelf up for ever with his ſhells! and medals, like the 


would not, even hy the hope of ſeeing their o country, b 
B 150 3 


tempted again to the dangers of the ſe. 
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Ilthnſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſt sss 
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But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends. Po, 
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Collections of this kind are of uſe to the learned, as heaps 
of ſtone, and piles of timber are neceſſary to the architect. But 
to dig the quarry, or to ſearch the field, requires not much of 
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Tan claim little praiſe, becauſe man can afford-it. 
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& the loweſt labour of learning} but different abilities muſt 
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3 beyond ſtubborn perſeverence. and though as 
ſt often —— — 


To mean underſtandings, it 


i erent taſks. To hew ſtone, would have been waworthy 
of Palladio; and to have-rambled 1 
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ut now, dear Sir, ay heard grow, LIE Frome gt 

Still Pm a child to thee alone. % don TI 
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and to look with "impartiality upon the world : 


| therefore br Be my cafe before you, and hope by your decifion to 


be ſet free from unreaſonablè reſtraints, and enabled to juſtify 


- myſelf againſt the accuſations 1 which ſpite and peeviſnneſs =o 


duce againſt me. 
At the age offive years I loft my mother ; and my father. not 


being qualified: to ſuperintend the education of a girl, committed 


me to the care of his fiſter, who inſtructed me with the authos» 


rity, and, not to deny her what ſhe may juſtly claim, with the 


affection of a parent. She had not very elevated ſentiments of 


extenſive views, but her principles were good, and her inten» 
2 pure; and gen. me may practice more virtues, ſcarce 


commit fewer faults. 


Under this good lady I learned all the common rules 5 5 


Gent behaviour, and Ramding maxims of Comenck eng 
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dad might have grown up by degrees to a country gentlewarkilfl, = 
z without any r g beyond the hae 

not Flavia come down, laſt ſummer, to viſit her relations in tht 
next village. I was taken, of courſe, to eompliment the ſtran- 

ger; and was, at the firſt fight, ſurpriſed at the unconcern with 

1 never known before; at the careleflneſs witli which ſhe receivet!l 

4 Compliments, and the readineſs with which the returned them. 

_ I. found ſhe had ſomething which I perceived myſelf to want, 


And ceuld not but wiſh to be like her, at once ealy and officious, 

| 5 3 attentive and membarraſſec : 0 
= could think and talk of nothing but Miſs Flavia; thoug 7 
ö * 


- 


4 wife before her time. ART TOTO £45 39 ney RES 
{ In a little time ſhe repaid my viſit, and raiſed In my heart a new 


8 


It was not long before I perceived, that my aunt's opinion 
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Flavia had read much, and uſed ſo oſten to converſe on ſub- 
jects of learning, that ſhe put all the men in the county to fligut, 
except the old parſon, who declared himſelf much delighted with 
the ſtudies: of his younger years; and by fore mention of an- 
cient ſtory, had made him rub the duſt off his Homer, which 
had lain e e e his cloſet. With Homer, and a thouſand 
other names familiar to Flavia, I had no acquaintanee; hut be- 
gan, by comparing her accompliſnments with my own,” to repine 
at my education, and wiſn that I had not been ſo long confined 
to the company of thoſe fram whom nothitig but houſew ifery 
was to be learned. I then ſet myſelf to peruſe ſuch books as 
Flavia recommended, and heard her opinion of their beauties and 
defects. I ſaw new worlds hourly burſting upon my mind, and 
entertain... 
The old lady finding that a large ſereen, which I had under - 
taken to adorn with turkey work againſt winter, made very flow © 
advances, and that I had added in two months but three leaves 
to a flowered apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 


all the zeal af honeſt folly exclaimed againſt my new acquaint 5 


ance, who had filled me with idle notions, and turned my head 
with books. But ſhe had now loſt her authority, for I began te 
find innumerable miſtakes in her opinions, and improprieties in 
her language; and therefore thought myſelf no longer bound to 
pay much regard to one who knew little beyond her needle and 
— dairy; and who profeſſed to think that nothing more is re 
quired of a woman, than to ſee that the houſe is'olean, and that 
the maids go to bed and riſe at a certain houu rn 
She ſeemed, however, to look upon Flavia as feducing me 
and to imagine that when her influence was/withdrawn, I ſhould* 
return to my allegiance; ſhe therefore contented herſelf with re- 
mote hints, and gentle admonitions, intermixed with ſage hiſ- 
tories af the miſcarriages of wit, and diſappointments of pride. 
But ſince ſhe has found, that though Flavia is departed, I ftill 
perſiſt in my new ſcheme; ſhe has at length loſt her-patience, ſhe 

ſnatches my hock out of my hand, tears my paper if ſhe finds 
me writing, burns Flavia's letters before my face When ſhe car 
ſeize them, and threatens to lock me up, and to complain to my 
father of my perverſeneſs. If women, ſhe ſays, would but 
know their duty and their intereſt, they would be careful to 

_ © acquaint themſelyes with family affairs, and many a penny 
© might be ſaved; for while the miſtreſs of the houſe is ſcribbling” 


* and reading, ſervants are junketing, and linen is wearing out.” 


She then takes me round the rooms, ſhews me the worked” 

hangings, and chairs of tent-ſtitch, and aſks whether all this was 
done with a pen and a book. „%% we 
I cannot deny, that I * laugh, and ſametimes _ 
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i1# lenz but ſhe has not delicacy enough to be much moved either 
_ with my mirth or my gloom, if ſhe did not think the intereft of 
the family endangered by this change of my manners. She had 
RF for ſome years marked out young Mr. Surly, an heir in the 
_ | neighbourhood, remarkable for his love of fighting-cocks, - as an 
; advantageous match; and was extremely pleaſed with the civi- 
llities which he uſed to pay me, till under Flavia's tuition I learn- 
_ ce gd to talk of ſubjects which he could not underſtand. This,” 
_ ſhe ſays, is the conſequence of female ftudy ; girls grow. too 
1 wi.iſe to be adviſed, and too ſtubborn to be commanded: but ſhe 
a is reſolved to ſee who ſhall govern, and will thwart my humour 
— CM. . TS 
| vs | | "Theſe menaces, Mr. R 5 ſometimes make me quite an · | 
wy ry; for I have been ſixteen theſe ten weeks, and think myſelf - 
= - exempted from the dominian of a governefs, who has no pre- 
. A deenſions to more ſenſe or knowledge than myſelf. I am reſolved, 
= Gnce I am as tall and as wiſe as other women, to be no longer 
= treated like a girl. Miſs Flavia has often told me, that ladies of 
8 my age go to aſſemblies. and routes, without their mothers and 


TT 
S 
——— 2 

* 


1 | their aunts; I ſhall therefore, from this time, leave aſking ad 
1 | vice, and refuſe to give accounts. I with you would ſtatè the 
wy time at which young ladies may judge for themſelves, which ® 
2m ſure you cannot but think ought to _ before fixteen ; if 
Fou are inclined to delay it longer, I ſhall have very little regard 


. My aunt often tells me of the advantages of experience, and 
= _ ofthe deference due to ſeniority ; and both ſhe, and all the an- 

| | tiqunated, part of the world, talk of the unreſerved obedience 
l 


=_ which they paid to the commands of their parents, and the un- 
=  coubting_ confidence with which they liſtened to their precepts; - - 
pf the terrors which they felt at a frown, and the humility witty - 
—_ which they eee Ha Wendy whenever they had offendeds 
8 F cannot but fancy that this boaſt is too: general to be true, and 
that the young and the old were always at variance. I have, 
= however, told my aunt, that I will mend. whatever ſhe will prove 
2 to be wrong; but ſhe replies, that ſhe has reaſons of her own, _ 
5 2nd that ſbe is ſorry to live in an age when girls have the imp 
i 000% Sug go 
I | I beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whether J am not | 
2ãs wiſe as my aunt; and whether, when ſhe preſumes to check , | 
wt. me as a baby, I may not plack up a ſpirit, and return her infos 
llenee. 1 ſnalt not proceed to extremities without your advice, 
which is there fore impatiently expected bFF5ßß 1 
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At buſy hearts in vain love's arrows fly; © 
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ANY writers of eminence in phyfick have | 


„ Fa , " 
laid owt their © 


which men are expoſed by particular ſtates of life; aud very 
learned treatiſes have beer produced upon the maladies of the | 
camp, the fea, and the mines. There are, indeed, few employ» * 
ments which a man accuſtomed to anatomical enquiries, and me- 
dical refinements, would not find rraſons for declining as dan- 
gerous to health, did not his learning or experience inform him 
Hat almoſt every occupation, however inconvenient or formida- 
ble, is happier and aſe marr nah TT ITO. 


The neceflity of action is not only demonſtrable from the fas 


brick of the body, but evident from obſervation of the univerſal ; 
practice of mankind; who for the preſervation'of health in the 


whoſe rank or wealth exempts them from the "neceffity 'of * | 


lucrative labour, have invented ſports and 'diverfions, though 
not of equal uſe to the world with manual. trades, yet of F 
equal fatigue to thoſe that practiſe them, and differing only from | 
the drudgery of the bufbandman' or manufacturer, as they are | 
acts of choice, and therefore performed without the painful ſenſe [ 


of compulſion. * The huntſman riſes early,” purſues his games 


through all the dangers and obſtructions of the chace, twims kri- 


vers, and ſcales precipices, till he returns home no leſs harafled | 


than the foldier, and has perhaps ſometimes incurred as greur g 
hazard of wounds or death: yet he has motive to incite his ar- 


dour; he is neither ſubject to the commands of a general, nor 


dreads any penalties for neglect and diſobedience ; he has gei⸗ 
ther profit nor henour to expect from his perils aud his con- 
queſts, but toils without the hope of mural or civick pgarlands, 
and muſt content himſelf with the praiſe of his tenants anc 
Companions. | n 33 CEE c pe TS 


But ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that labour may. be ſtyled 


its own reward; nor will any external incitements be requiſite, 
Fit be conſidered how much happineſs is gained, and how much | 


miſery efcaped, by frequent and violent agitation of the body. 


Eaſe is the utmoſt that can be hoped from a ſedentary and un- 
Active habit; eaſe, ai neutral ſtate between pain and pleaſure. 
The dance of ſpirits, the bound of vigour, readineſs of enter- - 
prize, and defiance of fatigue, are reſerved for him that braces- 
tus nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs pant 
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diligence upon the conſideration of thoſe diſtempers to 
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| with motion, and by frequent expoſure fortifes his frame again | 
n the common accidents ofeold and het. : 
With eaſe, however, if it ebufd be ſecured, many would be - 


content; but nothing terreſtrial can be kept at a ſtand, Eaſe, if it 
is not riſing into pleaſure, will be falling towards pain; and hat- 
ever hope the dreams of ſpeculation may ſuggeſt of obſerving the 
proportion between nutriment and labour, and keeping the body 
in a healthy ſtate by ſupplies exactly equal to its waſte, we 
now that, in effect, the vital powers, unexcited by motion, 
grow gradually languid; that as their vigour fails, obſtructions 
are generated; and that from obſtructions proceed moſt of thoſe 
pains which wear us away flowly with periodical tortures, and 
which, though they ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, condemn.it 
io be uſeleſs, chain us down to the couch of miſery, and mock 
oo a oe OL OO oO ih ag oo tans 
' Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that diffolution to which we 
axe decreed; but while the ſoul and body continue united, it can 
make the aſſociation pleating, and give probable hopes that they 
Mall be disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was a principle 
EY g the ancients, that acute diſeaſes are from Heaven, an« 
_ - chromical from ourſelves ;' the dart of death indeed falls from 
Heaven, but we poiſon it by our own miſconduct; to die is the 
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FFW * 

: 1 is neceflary to that perfection of which our preſent ſtate is *. 

8 capable, that the mind and body ſhould both be kept in ac- Ns 
| tion; that neither the faculties of the one nor of the other be P! 
i ſuffered to grow lax or torpid for want of uſe; that neither _ a 
| health be purchaſed by voluntary ſubmiſſion to ignorance, nor ſa 
„ knowledge cultivated at the expence of that health which muſt ah 
; __ enable it either to give pleaſure to its poſſeſſor, or aſſiſtance to | 
; | others. It is too frequently the pride of dich to deſpiſe thoſe "on 
Þ amuſements apd recreations which give to the reſt of mankind _ Ws 
ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. Solitude and con- 2 
0 templation are indeed ſeldom confiſtent with fuch ſkill in com- W 
mon exerciſes or ſports as is neceflary to make them praftifed _ po 
N with delight; and ho man is willing to do that of which the ne- 0 g 
l Lege is not preſſing and immediate, when he knows that his KR 
| - aukwardnefs muſt make him ridiculous, ha 
| © Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet ami, | 3 rey 
— Hed Lee Pite Diſcive, Trocbive quieſeit, fo! 
N ſpiffee niſun tollant impune Core —Hoz. | | ſo 
. + * He that's unskilful will not toſs a ball, . 7 Fw: 

Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall; TO 

le juſtly fears to meet deſerv'd difgrac,  ___ : $M 
And thay the ring will hiſs the baffled aſs. ——Qzezcn, * - 
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Thus the man of learning is often reſigned, almoſt by lis om 
vonſent, to languor and pain; and while in the proſecution of 
his ſtudies he ſuffers the weanneſs of labour, is ſubject. by hi- 


- & 


_ Courſe of life ta the maladies of idleneſ, 


F 


1 


0 : , * 5 L 


It was, perhaps, from the. obſervation: of this miſchievous 


omiiſion in thoſe: who are employed about intellectual objects 
that Locke has, in his Syſtem of Education, urged the neceſſity 


a trade to men of all ranks and profeſſious, that when the min 
taſk, it may be relaxed by a lighter at- 


is weary with its Proper 

tention to ſome mechanical operation; and that while the vitat 
functions are refuſcitated and awakened by vigorous motion, the 
under ſtanding may be reſtrained from that vagrance and diſlips- 
tion by which it relieves itſelf after a long intenſeneſs of thought, 
unleſs ſome allurement be preſented that may engage applicatian 
JJ. 8888 
T here is ſo little reaſon for expecting frequent conformity to 


. 


Locke's Prece} t, that it is not neceſſary to enquire whether the 


anical arts might not give occaſion to petty emu - 


PORE of mec 


ation and degenerate ambition; and whether, if our divines and 


_ phyſicians were taught the lathe and the chizel, they would not 


think more of their tools than their books; as Nero neglected the 


care of his empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly 


dangerous to be too much pleaſed with little things; but what is 
there which may not be perverted ? Let us remember how muck _ 
worſe employment might have been found for thoſe hours which 
a manual occupation appears to engroſs; let us compute the 
profit with the loſs ; and when we reflect how often a genius is 


7 a : 


* 


allured from his ſtudies, conſider likewiſe, that perhaps by the | 


fame attractions he is ſometimes withheld from pac > xa 
recalled from malice, from ambition, from envy, and from luſt 
I have always admired the wiſdom. of thoſe by whom our fe- 


male education was inſtituted: for having contrived, that _ 


woman, of whatever condition, : ſhould be taught ſome arts 


manufacture, by which the vacuities of recluſe and domeſtick.lej- 


ſure may be: filled up. Theſe arts are more neceſſary as the 


weakneſs of their ſex and the general ſyſtem of life debar alles 


from many employments which, by diverſifying the circum- 


ſtances of men, preſerve them from being cankered by the rut 
of their own thoughts. I know not how much of the virtue aud 


happineſs of the world may be the conſequence of this judicious 
regulation. Perhaps, the moſt powerful fancy might be unatile 
to figure the confuſion and fag that would be produced by 


once upon mankind, with no other buſineſs than to ſparkle 
intrigue, to perplex and to deſtroy. 


ſo many piercing eyes and vivid underſtandinga, turned —_ , 


For my part, whenever chance nag, 8 within my obſervatian | 
C 


à knot of miſſes buſy at their needles, I confider myſelf as in the 
 {&hool of virtue; and thaugh I have ne Extraordinary drill in 
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plain work and embroidery; look upon their operations with 28 

much ſatisſaction as their governeſs, becauſe 1 regard them as 

Providing a ſecurity againſt the moft dangerous enſnarers of the 
| Foul. by enabling themſelves to exclude idleneſs from their ſoli- 


Bors a vacuxm may be properly | 

W ill embrace any thing, however abſard or criminal, rather than 
2 wholly without an otyett. ag every man my date the 
iſturb his life and contami- 
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ry. moments, and with idleneſs her attendant train. of paſſions, 


| Faber and chimeras, fears, ſorrows, and defires, Ovid and 


Jervantes will inform them that Love has no 


* 


g * 


It js certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagination never 


5 Kor conſolation to the loom and the diſtaff. 


daes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, as when it is found empty 


And unoccupied. ' The old peripatetick principle, that Nature 


applied to the intellect, which 


pi edominance of thoſe defires that cb his life a. 
nite his conſcience, from ſome unhappy hour when too much 
leiſure expoſed him to their incurſions; for he has lived with 


It tle obſervation either on himſelf or others, who does not know 


* 1 8 
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© Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus et aure Hos. 
-{ By fingers, or by ear, we numbers ſcat. —ELy ron. | 


() N E of the ancients has obſerved, that the burthen of go- 


. vernment is encreaſed upon princes by the virtues of their 
it amediate predeceſſors. It is, indeed, always dangerous to be 


Placed in a ſtate of unavoidable compariſon with excellence, and 
the danger is ſtill greater when that excellente is conſeerated b 


Gteath ; when envy and intereſt ceaſe to act againſt it; and thoſe 
Paſſions by which it was at firſt vilified and oppoſed, now ſtand 


x1 its defence, and turn their vehemence againſt honeſt emula» 
ton. : n . 5 F e 2 F 
He that ſucceeds a celebrated writer, has the fame difficulties 
to encounter; he ſtands under the ſhade of exalted merit, and 
is hindered from riſing to his natural height, by the interception 
of thoſe beams which ſhould invigorate and quicken him. He 
applies to that attention which is already engaged, and unwilling 
tc» be drawn off from certain ſatis faction: or perhaps to an atten» 


ton already wearied, and not to be recalled tothe ſame object. 


One 


A 


{hoſe whom he catches unemployed ; and Hector, in the Iliad, 
Ihen he ſees Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, ſends. her 


rr 
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he had many object at once before h | | : 
over thoſe which were moſt barren of ideas, and required 


One of the old poets congratulates-himſelf that he has the 
untrodden regions of Parnaſſus before him, and that his gar 
land will be gathered from plantations which no writer had yet 


culled. But the inmtator treads a beaten” walk, and with all 


his diligenee can only hope to find a few flowers or branches 


untoucked by his predeceſſor, the refuſe of contempt, or the 
omiſſions of negligence. The Macedonian conqueror, - when he 


was once invited to hear a man that ſung like anightingale, re- 
plied with contempt, that he had heard the nightingale herſelf 


and the ſame treatment muſt every man expect whoſe praiſe is 


that he imitates another.. 
about te offer to my reader ſome obſervations: upon Paradiſe 
Loſt; and hope that, however I may fail below the illuſtrious 
writer who has ſo long dictated to the commonwealth of learn- 
ing, my attempt may not be wholly uſeleſs. There are, in 


every age, new errors to be rectiſied, and new prejudices to be 


oppoſed, Falſe taſte is always buſy to miſlead thoſe that are 


entering upon the regions of learning; and the traveller, un- 


certain of his way, and forſaken by the ſun, will be pleaſed to 
ſee a fainter orb ariſe on the horizon, that may reſcue him from 
total darkneſs, 3 with weak and borrowed luſtre.” © 

Addiſon, though he has confidered this poem under moſt of 


the general topicks of eriticiſm has barely touched upon the 
verſification; not JET becauſe he thought the art of num- 

f his notice, for he knew with how minute 
attention the ancient criticks conſidered the diſpotition of ſylla- 


bers unworthy © 


bles; and had himſelf given hopes of ſome metrical obſervations 
upon the great Roman poet; but being the firſt who undertook 
to diſplay the beauties, and 33 the defects of Milton, 

fore him, and paſſed willingly 


* 


labour, rather than genius. 


£ 


| Yer verkfication, or the art of modulating his numbers/3s | 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to a poet. Every other power by Which 


the underſtanding is enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, 
may be exerciſed in proſe. But the poet has this peculiar 
ſuperiority, that to all the powers which the perfection of 


every other compoſition can require, he adds the faculty of 


joining muſick with reafon, and of acting at once upon the 


ſenſes and paſſions. I fuppoſe there are few who do not feel 


themſelves touched by  poetical OO - and who will not 
confeſs that they are more or leſs moved by the ſame thoughts, 


as they are conveyed by different ſounds, and more affected by 


the ſame words in one order than in another. The perception 
of harmony is indeed conferred upon men in degrees very. 


- unequal, but there are none who do not perceive it, or to w 
a regular. ſeries of proportionate ſounds cannot give delight. bs 
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Vet, in the midſt of theſe diſcouraging reflections, 1 m 
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In treating on the verſiſication of Milton, I am defirous to 
be generally underſtood, and ſhall therefore ſtudiouſly deelme 
the dialect of grammarians; though, indeed, it is always dif- 
ficult, and ſometimes ſcarcely poſſible, to deliver the preeepts 
of an art, without the terms by which the peculiar ideas of 
that art are expreſſed, and which had not been invented but be- 
cauſe the language already in uſe was inſufficient, If therefore 1 
ſhall ſometimes —— obſcure, it may be imputed to this volun- 
tary interdiction, and to a deſire of avoiding that offence which 


1 ; 


is always given by unuſual words. poet + bot. 
The heroick meaſure of the Engliſh language may be pro- 
perly conſidered as pure or mixed. It is pure when the accent 

' reſts upon every ſecond ſyllable through the whole line. 


W 


Courage uncertain dangers may abate, | 5 
But who can bear the approach of certain fate? DRrD EN. 


Here Love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights | A | 
His conſtant limp, and waves his purple wings, e 
Reigns here, and revels; not in the bought ſmile 

Of harlots, loyeleſs, joyleſs, ünendéar d. MiLro x. 


The accent may be obſerved, in the ſecond line of Dryden, and : ] 

the ; aa and fourth of Milton, to - repoſe upon every ſecond 

able. . | | | | 3 

1 The repetition of this ſound or percuſſion at equal times, is 

the moſt complete harmony of which a ſingle verſe is capable, 

and ſhould therefore be exactly kept in diſliches, and generally 

in the laſt line of a paragraph, that the ear may reſt without 

any ſenſe of imperfection. te „ 
But, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds untranſpoſed in a long 

compoſi tion, is not only very difficult, but tireſome and du 

guſting; for we are ſoon wearied with the perpetual recurrence Ti 

of the ſame cadence, Necefiity has therefore enforced the 

mixed meaſure, in which ſome variation of the accents is al- 

lowed ; this, though it always injures the harmony of the line 

confidered by itſelf, yet compenſates the loſs by relieving us 


f 
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from the continual tyranny of the ſame ſound, and make us 1 
more ſenſible of the harn;ony of the pure meaſure, „ 2 
Of theſe mixed numbers every poet affords us innumerable by 
inſtances; and Milton ſeldom has two pure lines together, as 1 
Will appear if any of his paragraphs be read with attention | 
merely to the mulick. 85 35 1 ag mi 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſxy ador'd 5 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld; the moon's reſplendent globe, 


And ftarry pole: thuu alſo mad'ft the night, | 1 He 
Maker ornnipotent! and thou the day, 1 8 . | "this 


| Which we in our appointed work employ 4 e 


Hllaye finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 
Ordain'd by thee, and this delicious place, | 
For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground; - | 
But thou haſt promis'd from us two a race i 
- Tefill the earth, who ſhall with us extol e 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep. . 


In this paſſage it will be at firſt obſerved, that all the lines 
are not equally harmonious, and upon a nearer examination it 
will be found, that only the fifth and ninth lines are regular, 
and the reſt are more or leſs licentious with reſpe& to the ae · 
cent. In ſome the accent 1s equally upon two e toge · 
ther, and in vary rng. rr 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both flood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n. 


In others the accent is equally —_ two ſyllables, but upon- 


aa race 
To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs iat, both when we wake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy _ of ſleep. 


— 


In the firſt pair of ſyllables the accent may deviate es the rĩ- 


gour of exactneſs, without any unpleaſing diminution of har- 


mony, as may be obſerved in the lines already eited, and more 
remarkably in this— | | 


— -Thou alſo mad'ſt 5 night, : „ a ER 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. | A 


But, excepting in the firſt pair of ſyllables, which may be 
confidered as arbitrary, a poet who, not having the invention 
or knowledge of Milton, bas more need to allure his audience 
by muſical cadences, ſhould ſeldom ſuffer more than one aber» 
ration from the rule in any fingle verſe. 


There are two mk in this paſſage more remarkably unhar⸗ 


monious: : 


— hi 1 place, 
For us too large; where thy abundance wars 
Partakers, and uncrop d falls to the ground. 


| Here the third pair of ſyllables in the firſt, and fourth part in 
the ſecond verſe, have their accents retrograde or inverted ; the 


firtt ſyllable being ſtrong or acute, and the ſecond weak. The 
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detriment which the meaſure ſuffers by this inverſion of the ac- 
cents is ſometimes leſs perceptible, when the verſes are carried 
one into }another, but is remarkably ſtriking in this place, 


where the vicious verſe concludes a period; and is yet more of- 
fenfive in rhyme, when we regularly attend to the flow of every 


fingle line. This will appear by reading a couplet, in which 


Cowley, an author not ſufficiently ſtudious of harmony, has 


Fil ig his harmleſs life | 5 PZ 
Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs.abound, 


| And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round. „„ 
In theſe the law of metre is very groſsly violated by mingling 


combinations of ſound directly oppofite to each other, as Mil- 
ton expreſſes in his ſonnet, by committing ort and long, and 
ſetting one part of the meaſure at variante with the reſt, The 

ancients, who had a "ang 


language more capable of variety than ours, 
had two kinds of verſe, the Tambick, confiſting of ſhort and 
long ſyllables alternately, from which our heroick meaſure is 
derived, and'the Trochaick, confiſting in a like alternation of 
long and ſhort. Theſe were confidered as oppoſites, and con- 
veyed the contrary images of ſpeed and flownefs ; to confound 


f them, therefore, as in theſe lines, is to deviate from the eſta- 
bliſhed practice. But where the ſenſes are to judge, autho- 


rity is not neceſſary, the ear is ſufficient to detect diſſonance, 
nor ſhould I have ſought auxiliaries on ſuch an occafion againſt 
any name but that of Milton. 35 ple os 


Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, amator, 
Nemo adeo ferus eſt, ut non miteſcere poflit, : 
Si modo culturz patientem commodet aurem . Hox. 


The flave to envy, anger, wine, or love, 
The wretch of ſloth, its excellence ſhall prove; 
Fierceneſs itſelf ſhall hear its rage away, 
When liſt' ning calmly to th” inſtructive lay. 


FRANCIS. 


” HAT few things are ſo liberally beſtowed, or ſquandered 


with ſo little effect, as good advice, has been generally 


- obſerved ; and many ſage pofitions have been advanced concern- 


ing the reaſons of this complaint, and the means of removing 


it. It is indeed an important and noble enquiry, for little 


would be wanting to the happineſs of life, if every man could 
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This perverſe neglect of the moſt ſalutary precepts, and flub- - 


born reſiſtance of the moſt pathetick perſuafion, is uſually im- 
puted to him by whom the counſel is received; and we often 
hear it mentioned as a fign of hopeleſs depravity, that though 
good advice was given, it has wrought no reformation, *- | 
Others, who imagine themſelves to have quicker ſagacity and 
deeper penetration, have found out, that the inefficacy of ad- 
vice is uſually the fault of the counſellor, and rules have been 


laid down, by which this important duty may be ſucceſsfully . 


performed: we are directed by what tokens to diſcover the fa- 
vourable moment at which the heart is diſpoſed for the opera- 
tion of truth and reaſon, with what addreſs to adminiſter, and 
with what vehicles to diſguiſe the catharticks of the ſoul. ; 
But, notwithſtanding this ſpecions expedient, we find the 
world yet in the ſame ſtate; advice is ſtill given, but ſtill re- 
ceived with diſguſt; nor has it appeared that the bitterneſs of 


the medicine has been yet abated, or its power! increated, by 


any methods of preparing it. | | 
If we conſider the manner in which thoſe who aſſume the 
office of directing the conduct of others execute their undertak - 


ing, it will not be very wonderful that their labours, however 


zealous or affectionate, are frequently uſeleſs. For what is the 
advice that is commonly given? A few general maxims, en- 
forced with vehemence and inculcated with importunity, but 


failing for want of particular reference and immediate appli- 


cation. )%ͤ;ͤ˖; wy os | 55 
It is not often that any man can have ſo much knowledge of 
another, as is neceſſary to make inſtruction uſeful. We are 


ſometimes not ourſelves conſcious ot the original motives of our 
actions, and when we know them, our firſt care is to hide them 


from the fight of others, and often from thoſe moſt diligently, 
whoſe ſuperiority either of power or underſtanding may intitle 
them to inſpect our lives; it is therefore very probable that he 
who endeavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, miſtakes 
their cauſe; and that his preſcriptions avail nothing, becauſe he 
knows not which of the paſſions or deſires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appearance of ſupe- 
riority, can never be very grateful, even when it is moſt neceſ- 
ſary or moſt judicious. But for the ſame reaſon every one is 
cager to inſtruct his neighbours. To be wiſe or to be virtuous, 
is to buy dignity and importance at a high price; but when no- 


thing is neceſſary to elevation but detection of the follies or the 
faults of others, no man is fo inſenſible to the voice of fame as 


- 


to. linger on the ground. 
Tentanda via eſt, qua me quoque poſſim | 
Tollere humo, victorque vir am volitare per ora Vino. 


_ New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name 8 
To raiſe aloft, and wing my flight to fame. Dxrpx. 
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Voanity is ſo frequently the apparent motive of advice, that _ 

awe, for the moſt part, ſummon our powers to oppoſe it with» 

out any very accurate enquiry whether it is right. It is ſuffi- 

-cient that another is growing great in his own eyes at our ex- 
ence, and aſſumes authority over us without our permiſſion ; 

N 56 many would contentedly ſuffer the confequences of their 
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own miſtakes, rather than the inſolence of him who triumphs as 
their deliverer. Ss 9 5 | 
It is, indeed, ſeldom found that any advantages are enjoyed 
with that moderation which the uncertainty of all human good 
ſo powerfully enforces ; and therefore the adviſer may juſtly 
ſuſpect, that he has inflamed the oppoſition which he laments 
by arrogance and ſuperciliouſneſs. He may ſuſpect, but needs 
not haſtily to condemn himſelf, for he can rarely be certain 
that the ſofteſt language, or the moſt humble diffidence, would 
have eſcaped reſentment ; fince ſcarcely any degree of circum - = 0 
ſpect ion can prevent or obviate the rage with which the floth= _ 
ul, the impotent, and the unſucceſsful, vent their diſcontent 
upon thoſe that excel them. Modeſty itſelf, if it is praiſed, _ 
will be envied ; and there are minds 15 impatient of 1 bo | 
that their gratitude is a ſpecies of revenge, and they return \ ff 
benefits, not becauſe recompence is a pleaſure, but becauſe 
obligation is a pain. . 5 . 
The number of thoſe whom the love of themſelves has thus 
far corrupted, 1s perhaps not great ; but there are few ſo free 
from vanity, as not to dictate to thoſe who will hear their in⸗ 
ſtructions, with a viſible ſenſe of their own beneficence; and 
few to whom it is not unpleaſing to receive documents, howe- 
= ver tenderly and cautiouſly delivered, or who are not willing to 
[ © raiſe themſelves from pupillage, by diſputing the propofitions 
[ 5 of their teacher. ))) 8 1 
b It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonſus of Arragon, that 
= dead counſellors are ſafe/t. The grave puts an end to flattery 
= and artifice, and the information that we receive from books is 
5 ure from intereſt, fear, or ambition. Dead counſellors are 
ikewiſe moſt inſtructive; becauſe they are heard with patience 
and with reverence. We are not unwilling to believe that man 
wiſer than ourſelves, from whoſe abilities we may receive ad- 
vantage, without any danger of rivalry or oppoſition, and who 
aftords us the light of his experience, without hurting our eyes 
by flaſhes of infolence. | | 55 
By the conſultation of books, whether of dead or living 
authors, many temptations to petulance and oppoſition, which 
occur in oral conference, are avoided. An author cannot ob- 
trude his advice unaſked, nor can be often ſuſpected of any 
malignant mtention to infult his readers with his knowledge or 
his wit. Yet ſo prevalent is the habit of comparing ourſelves 
with others, while they remain within the reach of our paſſions, 0 
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that books are ſeldom read with com plete impartiality, but 0% 
| thoſe from whom the writer is placed at ſuch a diſtance that 


his life or death is indifferent. 3 7 

We ſee that volumes may be peruſed, and peruſed with 
attention, to little effect; and that maxims of prudence, or 
principles of virtue, may be treaſured in the memory without 
influencing the conduct. Of the numbers that paſs their lives 
among books, very few read to be made wiſer or better, apply 
any general reproof of vice to themſelves, or try their own 

manners by axioms of juſtice. They purpoſe either to conſume 
thoſe hours for which they can find no other amuſement, to 
gain or preſerve that reſpect which learning has always ob- 
tained; or to gratify their curioſity with knowledge, which, 


like treaſures buried and forgotten, is of no uſe to others or 


themſelves, | | 1 E a N 
© The preacher, 0 50 a French author, may ſpend an hour in 
* explaining and en 


have no further defign than to fill up his hour, A ſtudent 
may eaſily exhauſt his life in comparing divines and moraliſts,* 
without any practical regard to morality or religion; he may 
be learning, not to live, but to reaſon; he may regard only 


the elegance of ſtyle, juſtneſs of argument, and accuracy of 
method; and may enable himſelf to criticife with judgment, | 


and diſpute with ſubtilty, while the chief uſe of his volumes 


is unthought of, his mind is unaffected, and his life is unre- 


formed. 


But though truth and virtue are thus frequently defeated by 


pride, obſtinacy, or folly, we are not allowed to deſert them; 


for whoever can furniſh arms which they hitherto have not 


employed, may enable them 'to gain ſome hearts which would: 
have reſiſted any other method of attack. Every man of ge- 
nius has ſome arts of fixing the attention peculiar: to himſelf,” 
by which, honeſtly exerted,” he may benefit mankind; for the 
arguments for purity of life fail of their due influence, not be- 
cauſe they have been confidered and confuted, but becauſe they 
have been paſſed over without conſideration. To the pofition 
of Tully, an if Virtue could be ſeen, ſhe muſt be loved, may 
be added, that if Truth could be heard, ſhe muſt he obeyed. 
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Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti : 

Audebit quæcunque minus ſplendoris habebunt, 
Aut ſine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 

Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant., 
Et verſentur adhuc intra penetralia veſtæ. Ho. 


But he that hath a curious piece deſign d, 
When he begins muſt take a cenſors mind. 
Severe and honeſt; and what words appear } 2 
Too light and trivial, or too weak to beer © 
The weighty ſenſe, nor worth the reader's care,, 
Shake off; tho? ſtubborn they are loth to move, : 
And tho' we fancy, dearly tho* we love.——OrEECH. | 
J 3 4 1 5 . | 1 ; 
HERE is no reputation for genius,” ſays Quintillian, to 
1 be gained by writing on things which, however neceſ- 

+ * fary, have little ſplendor or ſhew. - The height of a building 
aàttracts the eye, but the foundations lie without regard. Vet 
ſince there is not any way to the top of ſcience, but from the 
© loweſt parts, I ſhall think nothing unconnected with the art of 

1 oratory, which he that wants cannot be an orator.. 
Confirmed and animated by this illuſtrious precedent, I ſhall 
continue my enquiries into Milton's art of verfification, - Since, 
however minute the employment may appear, of analyſing lines 4 
into ſyllables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred by a 2 | | 
deliberation upon accents and pauſes, it is certain, that without 
this petty knowledge no man can be a poet; and that from the 
proper diſpoſition of ſingle ſounds reſults that harmony that adds 
force to reaſon, and gives grace to ſublimity; that ſhackles at- 
\ enn ũùð¹ .. ans 
That verſe may be melodious and pleaſing, it is neceſſary, 

not only that the words be ſo ranged as that the accent may fall 

in its proper place, but that the ſyllables themſelves be ſo cho- 

ſen as to flow ſmoothly into one another. This is to be effect- 

ed by a proportionate mixture of vowels and conſonants, and 
by tempering the mute confonants with liquids and ſemivowels. 
The Hebrew Grammarians have obſerved, that it is impoſſible 
to pronounce two conſonants without the intervention of a vowel, 
or without ſome emiſſion of the breath between one and the 
other; this is longer and more perceptible, as the ſounds of the 
conſonants are leſs harmonically conjoined, and, by conſequence, 


the flow of the verſe is longer interrupted.  _ 


It is pronounced by Dryden, that a'line of monoſyllables is al- 
ways harſh, This, with regard to our language, is evidently 
m ue, not becauſe monoſyllables cannot compoſe harmony, 4 
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becau 1 our 8 being of Teutonick original, or formed 
by contraction, commonly begin and end * conſonants. As 


05 | —Every lower faculty : 
* ſenſe, whereby they hear, fees ſnot, rh , taſte, 


The difference of harmony ariſin ur rincipally from the collo- 
cation of yowels and conſonants, w! 3 conceived by 


nn to the n paſſages: 


1 Aniarane<therd grows 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life, 
And where the river of bliſs through midſt of Heaven 3 


"Roth der Elyfian flaw'rs her ambey ftream | a : 
With theſe that never fade, the ſpirits elect. 1 
Bind their reſplendent locks inxureat bed with beams. Tn 7 


The ſame compariſon that I propoſe to be made between the 
fourth and ſixth verſes of this paſſage, may be repeated — 
the laſt lines of the following quotations; | 


Under foot the violet, 
| Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay _ 
Broider'd the graund, more colour'd than with lane 
Of coſtlieſt emblem. | 


| Here in cloſe receſs, 
With flowers, garlands, and ſweet-ſmelling * 
Eſpouſed Eve firſt deck d her nuptial bed; 


And heav'nly choirs the een ſung. 


Milton, whoſe ear bad been accuſtomed, not N to the mu- 
ſick of the ancient tongues, which, however vitiated by our pro- 


nunciation, excel all that are now in uſe, but to the ſoftneſs of 
the Italian, the moſt mellifluous of all modern poetry, ſeems 
fully convinced of the unfitneſs of our language for ſmooth ver- 
fification, and is therefore pleaſed with an opportunity of calling 


in a ſofter word to his afliſtance; for this reaſon, and I believe 
tor this only, he ſometimes indulges himſelf in a long ſeries of 
proper names, and introduces thee where yr add lirtle but wu⸗ 


ack to his e 


| — richer frat | 
of Atabalipa, and yet unſpoiPd 
Guiana, whoſe great city Gerion's ſons 
Call El Dorado. 


The moone-The Tuſcan artiſt VIEWS 
At evening from the top of Feſole 
Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands. 


* 


He has de been more attentive to his f ables than to his 


accents, and does not often offend by collifions of conſonants, 
Veil W or 


— 


or openings of vowels upon each other, at leaſt not more oſten 
than other writers who have had leſs important or complicated 
ſubjects to take off their care ftom the cadence of their lines. 
The great 1 of Milton's verfification, compared with 
that of later poets, is the elifion of one vowel before another, or 
the ſuppreſſion of the laſt ſyllable of a word ending with a vowel, 
when a yowel begins the following word. Ag— : 


| Knowledge 5 
Oppreſſes elie with ſurfeit, and ſoon turns 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind. 


This licence, though now diſuſed in Engliſh poety, was prac- 
tiſed by our old writers, and is allowed in many other languages, 
ancient and modern; and therefore the criticks on Paradiſe Loſt 
have, without much deliberation, commended Milton for con- 
tinuing it. But one language cannot communicate its rules to 
another. We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of 
the ancients, the double cloſe af the Italians, and the alex- 
andrine of the French; and the elifion of vowels, however 
graceful it may ſeem to other nations, may be very unſuitable to 
the genius of the Engliſh tongue. 35 N 

There is reaſon to believe that we have negligently loſt part of 
_ our vowels, and that the filent e which our anceſtors added to 

moſt of our monoſyllables, was once vocal. By this detruncation 
of our ſyllables, our language is overſtocked with conſonants, 
and it is more neceſſary to add vowels to the beginning of words, 
than to cut them off from the end. | 
Milton therefore ſeems to have ſomewhat miſtaken the nature 
of our language, of which the chief defect is ruggedneſs and aſ- 

| perity, and has left our harſh cadences yet harſher, But his 
_ .elifions are not all equally to be cenſured ; in fome ſyllables they 

may be allowed; and perhaps in a few may be ſafely imitated, 
The abſcifſion of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when it is ſtrong- 
ly ſounded, and makes, with its aſſociate conſonant, a full and 
audible ſyllable. 1 1 


y 
1 * 


. What he gives, 
Spiritual, may to pureſt ſpirits be found, 
No ingrateful food, and food alike theſe pure 
Intelligential ſabſtances require. 


Fruits——Heſperiar fables true, 
If true, here any, and of delicious taſte. 


| Evening now approach'd, | Fs 
For we have a/ our evening and our morn. 


Of gueſts he makes them flayes, * 
Inhoſpitalh, and Kills their infant males, 
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And vital Virtue infus' d, and vital en 
e the fluid maſ.——— 


God walls thee of choice his own, and of his own 


9 Jo ſerve him. 


I believe every made will agree that in al thoſe tin. . 


chough not equally in all, the muſick is injured, and in ſome the 
meaning obſcured. There are other lines in which the vowel is 
cut off, but it is fo faintly pronounced in common ſpeech, that 


the loſs of it in poetry is ſcarcely perceived ; and therefore fuck | 


compliance with the meafure may be allowed. | 
5 Nature brecds | 
Perverſe all monſtrous, all ls things, 
Abominable, inutterable; and worſe . 
Than fables yet have feign (rn 


| 5 rom the more VE 

They view'd the vaſt immenſurable abyſs. 5 

Impenetrab/e, impal'd with circling fire. 
To none communicable i in earth or heav! n. 


* even theſe contractions encreaſe 1 rou Dl of a lan» 
e too rough already; and though in long poems they may 
e e ſuffered, it never can be faulty to forbear them. 


eilten frequently uſes in his Poems the rene or re- 


dundant line of eleven ſyllables. 
| has it ſhall befall 
Him who to worth men rr | | 
Lets her will rule 1 2 
I alſo err'd in n admiring, eq TRE 


Verſes of this kind occur almoſt in every page ; but wah | 


they are not unpleaſing or diſſonant, they ought not to be ad- 
mitted into heroick poetry, ſince the narrow limits of our lan- 
guage allow us no other diſtinction of epick and tragick mea» 
ures, than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will the 
terminations of the dramatick lines, and wg hem by that 
relaxation of metrical rigour nearer to proſe. ED 


A 
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Dulce eſt decipere in loco. Hon. 
Wiſdom at proper times is well forgot. 


OCKE, whom there is no reaſon to ſuf ſpe ws being a — N 
vanced, that w 


vourer of idleneſs or libertiniſm, has a 
ever hopes to employ any part of his time with efficacy and vi- 
Rr 2 5 5 gour, 
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gour, muſt allow ſome of it to paſs in trifles. Tt is beyond the 


owers of humanity to ſpend a whole life in profound ſtudy and 
intenſe meditation, and the moſt rigorous exacters of induſtry 
and ſeriouſneſs have appointed hours for relaxation and amuſe- 


. ment, | | | 


It is certain, that, with or without our conſent, many of the 
few moments allotted us will ſlide imperceptibly away, and that 
the mind will break from confinement to its ſtated taſk, into fud- 
den excurſions. Severe and connected attention is preſerved but 
for a ſhort time; and when a man ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, 

and bends his thoughts to the diſcuſſion of any abſtruſe queſtion, 
He wall find his faculties continually ſtealing away to more plea» 
fing entertainments. He often perceives himſelf tranſported, 
he knows not how, to diſtant tracts of thought; and return to 
his firſt object as from a dream, without knowing when he for- 
ſook it, or how long he has been abſtracted from it. 

It has been obſerved, that the moſt ſtudious are not always 
the moſt learned. There is, indeed no great difficulty in diſ- 
covering that this difference of proficiency may ariſe trom the 
difference of intellectual powers, of the choice of books, or the 

convenience of information. But I believe it likewiſe frequently 
Happens, that the moſt recluſe are not the moſt vigorous proſe- 
cutors of ſtudy. Many impoſe upon the world, and many upon 
themſelves by an appearance of ſevere and exemplary diligence; 
when they, in reality, give themſelves up to the luxury of fancy, 


” pep their minds with regulating the paſt, or planning out the 


uture ; place themſelves at will in varied ſituations of happineſs, 
and flumber away their days in voluntary vihons. In the jour- 
ney of life ſome are left behind becauſe they are naturally feeble 


and flow.; ſome becauſe they miſs the way; and many becauſe 


they leave it by choice, and inſtead of preſſing onward with a 
ſteady pace, delight themſelves with momentary deviations, 
turn afide to pluck every flower, and repoſe in every ſhade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whoſe buſineſs is to think, 
than to have learned the art of regaling his mind with thoſe airy 


* 


1 Other vices or follies are reſtrained by fear, re- 


formed by admonition, or rejected by the conviction which the 
compariſon of our conduct with that of others may in time pro- 


duce. But this inviſible riot of the mind, this ſecret prodigality 
of being, is ſecure from detection, and fearleſs of reproach. The 
dreamer retires to his apartments, ſhuts out the cares and inter- 

ruptions of mankind, and abandons himſelf to his own fancy; 
new worlds riſe up before him, one image is followed by ano- 
ther, and a long ſucceſſion of delights dances round him. He is 
a aſt called back to life by nature, or by cuſtom, and enters 
peeviſh into foctety becauſe he cannot model it to his own will. 
He returns fron his idle excurhons with the aſperity, though 


not with the knowledge, of a ſtudent, and haſtens again to the 


lame 


7 


| : | 
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Fame felicity with the eagerneſs of a man bent upon the ad- 
vaticement of ſome favourite ſcience. The inufatuation ftrength- 
ens by degrees, and, like the poiſon of opiates, weakens his 
powers, without any external ſymptom of malignit 7x. 
It happens, indeed, that thete hypocrites of learning are in 
time detected, and convinced by diſgrace and diſappointment 
of the difference between the labour of thought, and the port 
of muſing. But this diſcovery is often not made till it is tod late 
to recover the time that has been fooled away. A thoufand 
accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to a more early ſenſe of 


their danger and their ſhame. But they who are convinced of 


the neceſſity of breaking from this habitual drowfineſs, too 
often 1 ſpite of their reſolution; for theſe ideal ſedu- 
cers are always near, and neither any particularity of time nor 
place is neceſſary to their influence; they invade the ſoul with- 
out warning, and have often charmed down refiſtance before 
their approach is perceived or ſuſpectet. 


This captivity, however, it is neceſſary for every man to 


break, who has any defire to be wiſe or uſeful; to paſs his life 
with the eſteem of others, or to look back with ſatis faction from 
his old age upon his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, 
he muſt find the means of flying from himſelf; he muſt, in op- 
poſition to the Stoick precept, teach his defires to fix upon ex- 
ternal things ; he malt adopt the joys and the pains of others, 


and excite in his mind the want ot ſocial pleaſures and amicable 


communication. e e, „ 15 
It'is, perhaps, not impoſſible to promote the cure of this 


mental malady, by cloſe application to ſome new ſtudy which 
may pour in treſh ideas, and keep curioſity in perpetual mo- 


tion. But ſtudy requires ſolitude, and ſolitude is a ſtate dan- 
gerous to thoſe who are too much accuſtomed to fink into them- 
lelves, Active employment, or publick pleaſure, is generally 
a neceſſary part of this intellectual regimen, without which, 
though ſome remiffion may be obtained, a complete cure will 
ſcarcely be effected. F 
This is a formidable and obſtinate diſeaſe of the intellect, of 
which, when it has once become radicated by time, the remed 


is one of the hardeſt taſks of reaſon and of virtue. Its flighteſt 


attacks, therefore, ſhoald be watchfully oppoſed; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotick infection beginning to ſeize him, 
ſhould turn his whole attention againſt it, and check it at the 
tirit diſcovery by proper counteration. © 1 
The great reſolution to be formed, when happineſs and virtue 
are thus formidably invaded, is, that no part of life be ſpent in 
a ſlate of neutrality or indifference; but that ſome pleaſure be 
found for every moment that is not devoted to labour; and 
that, whenever the neceſſary buſineſs of life grows irkſome or 
diſguſting, an immediate tranſition be made to diverſion and 


gaiety, I» N | 
; After 
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Aſter the exerciſes which the health of the body requires, and 
which have themſelves a natural tendency te actuate and invi- 
orate the mind, the moſt eligible amuſement of a rational be- 
ing ſeems to be that interchange of thoughts which is practiſed 
in free and eaſy converſation ; where ſuſpicion is baniſhed by 
experience, and emulation by benevolence; where every man 
Ipeaks with no other reſtraint than unwillingneſs to offend, and 
hears with no other diſpoſition than defire to be pleaſed.  _ 
There muſt be a time in which every man trifles; and the 
only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle in company or 
alone, To join profit with pleaſure, has been an old precept 
among men who have had very different conceptions o 2657 
All have agreed that our amuſements ſhould not terminate 


wholly in the preſent moment, but contribute more or leſs to 


future advantage. He that amuſes himſelf among well choſen 
companions, can ſcarcely fail to receive, from the moſt careleſs 
and obſtreperous merriment which virtue can allow, ſome uſe- 
ful hints; nor can converſe on the moſt familiar topicks, with- 
out ſome caſual information. The looſe ſparkles of thoughtleſs _ 


wit may give new light to the mind, and the gay contention 


* 


for paradoxical poſitions rectify the opinions. 


I This is the time in which thoſe friendſhips that give happi- 
neſs or conſolation, relief or ſecurity, are rue? formed. 
A wiſe and good man is never fo amiable as in his unbended 
and familiar intervals. Heroick generoſity, or philoſophical 
diſcoveries, may compel veneration and reſpec, but love al- 


ways implies ſome kind of natural or voluntary equality, and 


is only to be excited by that levity and cheerfulneſs which diſ- 
encumbers all minds from awe and ſolicitude, invites the mo- 


_ deft to freedom, and exalts the timorous to confidence, This 


eaſy gaiety is certain to pleaſe, whatever be the character of 
him that exerts it; if our ſuperiors deſcend from their eleva- 
tion, we love them for leſſening the diſtance at which we are 
placed below them; and inferiors, from whom we can receive 
no laſting advantage, will always keep our affections while their 


ſprightlineſs and mirth contribute to our pleaſure, 


Every man finds himſelf differently affected by the fight of 
fortreſſes of war, and palaces of pleaſure; we look on the 
height and ſtrength of the bulwarks with a kind of gloomy ſa- 
tisfaction, for we cannot think of defence without admitting 


images of danger; but we range delighted and jocund through 


the gay apartments of the palace, becauſe nothing is impreſſed 


by them on the mind but joy and feſtivity. Such is the dif- 


ference between great and amiable characters; with protectors 
we are ſafe, with companions we are happy. 


Nun. 


= Nuns. go. SATUR DAY, Jax. 26, 1 751. . 
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What toil in lender things 


* 
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1 is very difficult to write on the minuter parts of literature 


without failing either to pleaſe or inſtruct. Too much 


nicety of detail diſguſts the greateſt part of readers; and to 


throw a multitude of particulars under general heads, and lay 
down rules of extenfive comprehenſion, is to common under- 
ſtandings of little uſe. They who undertake theſe ſubjects are 
therefore always in danger, as one or other inconvenience 


ariſes to their imagination, of frighting us with rugged ſcience, 


or amuſing us with empty ſound. . 
In criticifing the work of Milton, there is, indeed, opportu- 
nity to interſperſe paſſages that can hardly fail to relieve the 


languors of attention; and fince, in examining the variety aud 


choice of the pauſes with which he has diverſified his numbers, 
it will be neceſſary to exhibit the lines in which they are to be 
found, perhaps the remarks may be well e der e. by the 
examples, and the irkſomeneſs of grammatical diſquifitions 
ſomewhat alleviated. 85 | ; 


Milton formed his ſcheme of verfification by the poets of . 


Greece and Rome, whom he propoſed to himſelf for his mo- 


dels, ſo far as the difference of his language from theirs would 
permit the imitation. There are indeed many inconveniencies 


inſeparable from our heroick meafure compared with that of 
Homer and Virgil; inconveniencies, which it is no reproach 
to Milton not to have overcome, becauſe they are in their own 
nature inſuperable; but againſt which he has ſtruggled with fo 


much art and diligence, that he may at leaſt be ſaid to have 


deſerved ſucceſs. e 
The hexameter of the ancients may be confidered as conſiſting 
of fifteen ſyllables, ſo melodiouſly diſpoſed, that as every one 
knows who has examined the poetical authors, very pleaſiag and 
ſonorous lyrick meaſures are formed from the fragments of the 
| heroick, It is, indeed, ſcarce poffible to break them in ſuch 
a manner but that inventas etiam disjedti membra poetee, ſome har- 
mony will ſtill remain, and the due proportions of found will 
always be diſcovered. This--meaſure therefore allowed great 
variety of pauſes, and great liberties of connecting one verſe 
with another, becauſe wherever the line was interrupted, either 
pu ſingly was muſical. But the ancients ſeem to have con- 
ned this privilege to hexameters; for in their other meaſures, 
though longer than the Engliſh heroick, thoſe who wrote _ 
| „ | the 
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the refinements of verſification, venture ſo ſeldom to change 
their pauſes, that every variation may be ſuppoſed rather a 
compliance with neceſſity than the choice of judgment. 

Milton was conſtrained within the narrow limits of a mea- 
ſure not very harmonious in the utmoſt perfection; the ſingle 
parts, therefore, into which it was to be ſometimes broken by 

auſes, were in danger of lofing the very form of verſe. This 
* perhaps, notwithſtanding all his care, ſometimes happened. 
. As harmony is the end of poetical meaſures, no part of a 
verſe ought to be ſo ſeparated 3 the reſt as not to remain 
ſlill more harmonious than proſe, or to ſhew, by the diſpoſi- 
tion of the tones, that it is part of a verſe. This rule in the 
old hexameter might be eaſily obſerved, but in Engliſh will 
very frequently be in danger of violation; for the order and 
regularity of accents cannot well be perceived in a ſucceſſion of 
fewer than three ſyllables, which will confine the Engliſh poet 
to only five pauſes; it being ſuppoſed that, when he connects 
one line with another, he ſhould never make a full pauſe at leſs 
diſtance than that of three ſyllables from the beginning or end 
.of a verſe. | i 55 
That this rule ſhould be univerſally and indiſpenſably eſta- 
bliſhed, perhaps cannot be granted; ſomething may be allowed 
to variety, and ſomething to the adaptation of the numbers to 
the ſubject; but it will be found generally neceſſary, and the 
- ear will feldom fail to ſuffer by its neglect. me. | 
Thus when a fingle ſyllable is cut off from the reſt, it muſt 
either be nnired to the line with which the ſenſe connects it, or 
be ſounded alone. If it be united to the other line, it corrupts - 
its harmony; if disjoined, it muſt ſtand alone, and with re- 
gard to muſick be qurperfluous ; for there is no harmony in a 
tingle ſound, becauſe it has no proportion to another, 
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Hypocrites auſterely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares | 
Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 


When two ſyllables likewiſe are abſcinded from the reſt, 
they evidently want ſome aſſociate ſounds to make them har- 
TNON1IO us. 5 | | 

—Ey— - | | 
more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt'ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To re-ſalute the world with ſacred light 
Leucothea wak'd. 


He ended, and the ſun gave ſignal high 5 
To the bright miniſter that watch' d: he % 
His trumpet. e 


e en NVÞ" one 
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"Firſt 


14 | not — 5 is a rom his 4694, 9 


5 


was r is at 8 . ſecond Tae from th ing. 
; . e e 4047 
Fe 5 wd rout chat tore the Thracian bard . 7 them) 
Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 3 
I 0s rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd „ 
Both harp and voice; nor could the muſe. OY ond 


Her ſon. So Ball not thou, ing Woe „ 


When the pauſe falls upon the nac ſyllable © or 90 ſoventh, 
the harmony is better preſerved ;. but as. the third and ſeventh 
are weak ſyllables, the. period. leaves the ear unſatisfied, and in 


expectation of the remaining part of ti ie api 
8 * r Fo a0 . Hick . 
ö e 0 He, with his herb: 25% e 41 ea 
an vanquiſni d, rolling in the ſiery gulpm % *958Tey" 
5 9755 , Confounded though immortal. But his 8 , 5 55 


KReſery d him to more Wrath; for how the N 1 
Both of loſt 1 and laſting pain Pe RT! wk Ong 


Torments him.” SOIT ES ak FIDE, SIR | 
God — with 3 intercourſe, : TO 
Thither will ſend his winged 1 VV 
On errands 3 upernal grace. So ſung OP | 
The glorious. train ending. „ 


It may be, I think 1 28 3 1 KLE a 128 which 
concludes a period, ſhoul be made for the moſt part upon a 
ſtrong ſyllable, as the fourth and-fixth ; but thoſe pauſes which 


only ſuipend'the ſenſe may be placed upon the-weaker. Thus 


the reſt in the third line of the firſt” paſſage ſatisfies the ear 
better than in the fourth, and the cloſe of the ee e 


better than of the third, . S0 
The evil We 8 
Drawn back, elonnded (as a flood) on thaſs' os 
From e Os. . 8 
With e CC 


1 overgrown, or . or 1 0 or N ; ES 
One night ar two with. wanton b e „ 
Tending to wild, | | 5 


The paths wad 5 rs 1 not bat our joint hands 8 
Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere * '» 
| Aſſiſt . 5 
Vor. I. | 8 8 e 
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plete compaſs of ſound, ſuch as is ſufficient to conſtitute one 
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The reſt in the fifth ab has the . inconvenience as in 


the ſeventh and third, that the ſyllable 1 is weak. 


Beaſt now with beaſt ' gan war, and 5811 . fowl, 
And fiſn with fiſn, to graze the herb all leaving, - 
Devour'd each r nor ſtood much in a -we 
Of man, but fled im, or with neee grim, 
Sur d on Rim paſs/ng. 5 . 


The nobleſt and moſt c an ich” our "Virbifica- 


tion admits, are upon the fourth and fixth ſyllables ; which are 


both ſtrongly ſounded in a pure and regular verſe, and at ei- 
ther of which the line i is ſo POTTY. that both members 88 | 
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But now at laſt the facred Hs - 
Of light appears, and from the walls of- heaven e 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night | | D 
A glimmering dawn: here nature firſt begins VVV 
Her fartheſt verge, and chaos to we. . 


But far above all others, ik 1 dan give any credit to my « own 
ear, is the reſt upon the fixth ſyllable, which taking in a com- 


of our lyrick meaſures, makes a full and ſolemn cloſe. Some 


paſſages which conclude at this ſtop, I could never read with- 


out ſome ſtrong emotions of delig t or admiration. _ 


Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, ' 
Thou with the eternal wiſdom didſt — — 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter; and with her didſt play 

In preſence of the Almighty Father, pleas d 5 
With thy celeſtial ng. 


Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or c happy if de, 

© Like theſe Heſperian gardens fam'd o < 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry 1 E 

Ik̃hhrice happy iſles! But who. dwelt owe: res: 7763 
+ 85 He ſaid not to e . 


75 25 He Wen 
His Trumpet, 3 in | Ore ſince, perhaps 
When God deſcended, and, ſins once more 
To ſound at general doom. . 


if the PREY of Milton be ba with et to the 


pauſes and flow of his verſes into each other, it will appear, 


or he has performed all that our language would admit; and 


the compariſon of his numbers with thoſe who have cultivated 
the ſame manner of writing, will ſhow that he excelled as much 
in the lower as the higher parts of his art, and that his {kill in 


mon was not leſs than his inyention or his learning. 


Nunn. 
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She came down, with the general acclamation of all the 


e 


the Sciences numbered in t 
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| Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 


To court the great ones, and to ſooth their pride, 
Seems a ſweet taſk to thoſe that never tried; 


Fs 


tition to Jupiter for a more eee. diſtribution of riches and 
honours. 1 44 was move 
ed with the approaching miſeries of men; whom the Sciences, 


wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were now threatening to 
forſake; and who would have been reduced by their departure 
to feed in dens upon the maſt of trees, to hunt their prey in 


deſerts, and to periſh under the paws of animals ſtronger and 
fiercer than themſelves. _ Ok VP 

A ſynod of the celeſtials was therefore convened, in which it 
was reſolved, that Patronage ſhould deſcend to the aſſiſtance vf 
the Sciences. Patronage was the daughter of Aſtrea, by a 
mortal father, and had been educated in the ſchool of Truth, 


by the goddeſſes, whom ſhe was now appointed to protect. She 
had from her mother that dignity of aſpect, which ſtruck terror 


into falſe merit; and from her miſtreſs that reſerve which made 
her only acceſſible to thoſe whom the Sciences brought into her 


wers that favour learning. Hope danced before her, and 
T iberality ſtood at her fide, ready to ſcatter by her direction 
the gifts which Fortune, who followed her, was commanded to 
{upply. As ſhe advanced towards Parnaſſus, the cloud which 
had long hung over it, was immediately diſpelled. The 
ſhades, before withered. with drought, ſpread their original 
verdure, and the flowers that had languiſhed with chilneſs 
brightened their colours, and invigorated their ſcents; the 
Muſes tuned their harps and exerted their voices; and all the 
concert of nature welcomed her arrival. 
On Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her reſidence, in a palace raiſed by 
the Sciences, and adorned with whatever could delight.the eye, 


elevate the imagination, or enlarge the underſtanding. Here 
ſhe diſperſed the gifts of Fortune with the impartiality of Jufe 


tice, and the diſcernment of Truth. Her gate ſtood always 
open, and Hope fat at the mo inviting to entrance all whom 
eir train. The court was therefore 

throaged with innumerable multitudes, of whom, though 
| „ : many 
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But thoſe that have, know well that danger's near MEA. 


HE Sciences having long ſeen their votaries labouring for 
5 the benefit of mankind without reward, put up their pe- 


at their complaints, and touch- 
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many returned diſappointed, ſeldom any had confidence to com- 
plain; for Patronage was known to ponies few, but for want 
of the due claims to her regard. Thoſe, therefore, who had 
ſolicited her favour withdrew from publick notice; and either 
diverted their attention to mèaner employments,. or endea- 
voured to ſupply their deficiencies a application. 

In time, however, the number of thoſe who had miſcarried 
in their pretentions grew ſo great, that they became leſs 
aſhamed of eee and inſtead of Hiding their diſgrace 
in retirement, began to beſiege the gates of the palace, and 
obſtruct the entrance of ſuch as they thought likely to be more 
careſſed. The deciſions: of Patronage, who was but half a 
goddeſs, had been ſometimes erroneous; and though ſhe al- 
ways made haſte to rectify her miſtakes, a few inſtances of her 
fallibility encouraged every one to appeal from her judgment to 
his own and that of his companions, who are always ready to 
clamour in the common cauſe, and elate each other with reci- 
%%%/%/%/%/%/ 10 5d, PHY ĩ Eg 13 299 

Hope was a ſteady friend to the diſappointed, and Impudence 
incited them to accept a ſecond invitation, and lay their claim 
again before Patronage. They were again, for the moſt part, 
tent back with ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and 
Impudence more reſoluiely zealous ; they therefore contrived - 
new expedients, and hoped at laſt to prevail by their multi- 
tudes, which. were already increafing, and their perſeverance 


WS 


which Hope and Impudence forbad them to relax. _- + 
Patronage having been long a ſtranger to the heavenly aſ- 
ſemblies, began to degenerate. towards terreſtrial nature, and 
forget the precepts of Juſtice and Truth. Inftead of confining 
her friendſhip to the Sciences, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by little and 
little, to contract an acquaintance with Pride, the ſon of Falſe- 
hood, by whoſe embraces ſhe had two daughters, Flattery and 
Caprice. Flattery was nurſed by Liberality, and Caprice by 
Fortune, without any aſſiſtance from the leſſons of the Sci- 


| : ENCES, : * 


Patronage began openly to adopt the ſentiments and imitate 
the manners of her huſband, by whoſe opinion ſhe now direct- 
ed her decifions with very little heed to the precepts of Truth; 
and as her daughters continually gained upon her affections, 
the Sciences loſt their influence, till none found much reaſon to 
boaſt of their reception, but thoſe whom Caprice or Flattery 
conducted to her throne. rr ig eo on 1 
The throngs who had ſo long waited, and ſo often been diſ- 
miſſed for want of recommendation from the Sciences, were de- 
lighted to ſee the power of thoſe rigorous goddeſſes tending to 
its extinction. "Their patroneſſes now renewed their encou- 
ragements, Hope ſmiled at the approach of Caprice, and 
Impudence was always at hand to introduce her clients to 
Flattery, 23 * 2 
„ | Patron- 
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Patronage had now learned to procure herſelf. reverence hy 
ceremonies and formalities, and inſtead; of admitting her pet» 
tioners to an immediate audience, ordered the antichamber to 
be erected, called among mortals, the Hall of Expetiation. 
Into this hall the entrance was eaſy to thoſe whom Impudence 
had conſigned to Flattery, and it was therefore crouded with 
a promiſcuous throng, aſſembled from every corner of the 
earth, preſſing forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs of defire, and 
agitated with all the anxieties of competition. 
They entered this general receptacle with ardour and ala- 
crity, and made no doubt of ſpeedy acceſs, under the conduct 
of Flattery, to the preſence of Patronage. But it generally 
happened that they were here left to their deſtiny, for the inner 
doors were committed to Caprice, who opened and ſhut them, 
as it ſeemed, by chance, and rejected or admitted without any 
ſettled rule of diſtinction. In the mean time, the miſerable at- 
tendants were left to wear out their lives in alternate exultation 
and dejection, delivered up to the ſport of Suſpicion, who was 
always whiſpering into their ear deſigns againſt them which were 
never formed, and of Envy, who diligently pointed out the 
good fortune of one or other of their competitors. Infamy flew 
round the hall, and ſcattered mildews from her wings, with 
which every one was ſtained; Reputation followed her with 
ſlower flight, and endeavoured to hide the blemiſhes with paint, 
which was immediately-bruſhed away, or ſeparated of itſelf, and 
left the ſtains more viſible ; nor were the ſpots of Infamy ever 
effaced but with limpid water effuſed by the hand of Time from 
a well which ſprung up beneath the throne of Truth. ' _ 

It frequently happened that Science, unwilling to looſe the an - 
cient prerogative of recommending to Patronage, would lead her 
followers into the Hall of Expefation; but they were ſoon diſ- 
couraged from attending, for not only Envy and Suſpicion in- 
ceſſantly tormented them, but Impudence conſidered them as 
intruders, and incited Infamy to blacken them. They there- 
fore quickly retired, but feldom without ſome ſpots which they 
could ſcarcely waſh away, and which ſhewed that they had once 
_ waited in the Hall of Expeftation —_ „ 
The reſt continued to expect the happy moment, at which 

Caprice ſhould beckon them to approach; and endeavoured 
. to propitiate her, not with Homerical harmony, the repreſenta- 
tion of great actions or the recitement of nobler ſentiments, 
but with ſoft and voluptuous melody intermingled with the 
praiſes of Patronage and Pride, by whom they were heard at 
once with pleaſure and contempt. t. Sk: 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when they leaſt ex- 
pected it, and heaped by Patronage with the vifts of Fortune, 
bur YT were from that time chained to her foot-ſtool, and con= 
demned to regulate their lives by her glances and her nods; 
they ſeemed proud of their manacles, and ſeldom complained of 
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any drudgery, however ſervile, or any affront, however con- 
temptuous; yet they were often, notwithſtanding their obedi- 
ence, ſeized on a ſudden by Caprice, diveſted of their ornaments, 
and thruft back into the Hall of Eæpecta tio. 
Here they mingled again with the tumult, and all, except a 
few. whom experience had taught to ſeek happineſs in the regi-/ 
ons of liberty, continued to ſpend hours, and days, and years, 
. . courting the ſmile of Caprice by the arts of Flattery ; till at 
length new crouds preſſed in upon them, and drove them forth, 
at different. outlets into the habitations of Diſeaſe and Shame, 
and Poverty, and Deſpair, where they paſſed the reſt of their, 
Kves in narratives of promiſes and breaches of faith, of joys and 
forrows, of hopes and diſappointments.” _ + „ 
The Sciences, after a thouſand indignities, retired from the 
palace of Patronage, and having long wandered over the world 
in grief and diſtreſs, were led at laſt to the cottage of independ- 
ence, the daughter of Fortitude; where they were taught by 
Prudence and Parkmony to ſupport themſelves in dignity and 


Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
erſtringis aures, jam litui ſtrepunt —Hox. 


Lo] now the clarion's voice I hear, 

It's threat'ning murmurs pierce mine ear; 
And in thy lines with brazen breath = | 
The trumpet ſounds the charge of death. ——Fzancis. _ 


I has been long obſerved, that the idea of beauty is vague 
| 1 and undefined, different in different minds, and diverfified + 
by time or place. It has been a term hitherto uſed to ſignify that 
which pleaſes us we know not why, and in our approbation of 
which we can juſtify ourſelves only by the concurrence of num- 
bers, without much power of enforeing our opinion upon others 
hy any argument, but example and authority. It is, indeed, ſo 
little ſubject to the examinations of reaſun, that Paſchal ſuppoſes 
x: to end where demonſtration begins, and maintains, that with- 
out incongruity and abſurdity we cannot ſpeak of geometrical 
FO Pn ao le» - „ | „„ 
To trace all the ſources of that various pleaſure which we aſ- 
cribe to the agency of beauty, or to diſentangle all the percep- 
tions involved in its idea, would, perhaps, require a very great 
R EEG Sans 
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part of the life of Ariſtotle or Plato. It is, however, in many 


caſes, apparent that this quality is merely relative and compa- 
rative; that we pronounce things beautiful becauſe they have 


ſomething which we agree, for whatever reaſon, to call beauty, 


in a greater degree than we have been accuſtomed to find it in 


bother things of the ſame kind; and that we transfer the. epithet 
as our knowledge increaſes, and appropriate it to higher excel- 


+4 


numerable paſſages, in which he, and perh 


lence, when higher excellence comes within our view. . 
Mauch of the beauty of writing is of this kind; and'therefore 


oileau juſtly remarks, that the books which have ſtood the teſt 
of time, and been admired through all the changes which the 
mind of man has ſuffered from the various revolutions of know- 


It is, however, the taſk of criticiſm to eſtabliſh principles; to 
improve opinion into knowledge; and to diſtinguiſh thoſe means 


of the verſe in which they are expreſſed. Every ſtudent has in- 
s he alone, diſco- 


2 
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8 . Mean time the cyclop raging hat his ann e 
| e his wills oa and re round and boand- Tora, 


The Anek then pre eds to pron that the efforts of Achilles 


** r in his armour againſt the current of a river, ſometimes 


reſiſting and ſometimes yielding, may be perceived in the eliſidons 
© of the ſyllables, the ſlow Tce n of tue 12555 and ons leren Toe 
oft the conſonants. D | 
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So oft the ſurge, in-watry Wenge g 8 35 
Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head, 5 
Vet dauntleſs ftill the adverſe flood he braves, „ 
And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 0 e ae 
TDir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil g . 
| Waſh'd dr ie win ade tba flimy avere. 2 


When 3 the pant, of. men daſhed. 80 4 | 


och, he colledts the moſt unpleaſing and; harſh. ſounds... 1 577 
| o/ BY Oe peplus bes eiue mort v 5 
1 Bs tx Sf Se Ne Fs dan . raue,. 


| — His bloody hand... 5 
7 Snatch th two unhappy ! RY my martial * A 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſton ny floor; 
- The pavement + er with Nen, . mingled gore—Pors.” 
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Add aſtoniſhing, he makes choice of the” 
letters of moſt difficult utterance. . 1 


1 int 1 7 ogy? Paley Ges Lepa, : 
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Many other cxcmapies Dionyfius produce 3 bas theſe will ſaf- 
-"Kiiently ſhew,” that either he was fanciful, or we have loft the 
genuine pronunciation: for I know not whether, in any one of 
- theſe inſtances, ſuch fimilitude can be diſcovered. It ſeems, in- 
deed, probable, that the veneration with which Homer was read, 
produced many ſuppdſitious beauties; for though it is cer - 
tain, that the ſound of many of his verſes very juſtly correſponds 


With the gs expreſſed, 125 n the force of his * 
Which 


1 And wheh he would di valor! the de fomethi "dreadful ; 


1 
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which gave Rim full poſſeſſion 55 every objeck, is confidered, to- 


gether with the gexibility of his . of which the ſyllables 
might be oſten contracted or dilated at pleaſure, it will ſeem un- 


8 
likely that ſuch en ſhould happen leis frequently even 


without deſign. 
It is not however to be -doubted, that Virgil, who wrote 


| amidf the light of criticiſm, and who owed fo much of his ſuc- 
ceſs to art and labour, endeavoured : 3 other excellencies, to 


exhibit this ſimilitude; nor has he been leſs Happy 1 ih this than 


in the other graces of verfification.. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, diſplayed wien mw _— by 
Vida, in his Art of Poetry. 


Haud ſatis eſt Plis vtcunque METS verfame— . + hern# 
Omnia ſed numeris vocum concordibus aptant, 
Atque ſono quæcunque canunt imitantur, et 2 | 

Verborum facie, et quzſito carminis ore. 
Nam diyerſa opus ett veluti dare verſibus ora - 
Hie melior motuque pedum, et pernicibus alis, | 
Molle viam tacito la 92 per devia radit: | A 
Ille autem mei ac mole. ignavius ingens 
Incedit tardo mokmine ſubſidendo 
Ecce aliquis ſubit egregio pulcherrimus ore, 
| Cui lætum membris Venus omnibus aftiat honorem. 
Dontra alivs ds por er oſtendit % n, 
Hirſutumque reilium, ac caudam ſinuo 
Ingratus viſu fonity la tabilis ipſo.—— e 
Ergo ũbi. jam nautæ ſpumas ſalis ære ruentes 
Incubuere mari, videas ſpumare reductis 
Convulſum remis, reſtriſque ſtridentibus æquor. 
Tunc longe ſale ſaxa ſonunt, tunc et freta ventis 
lucipiunt agitata tumeſcere: littore fluctus 1 
Illidunt rauco, _ reſracta remunnurat unda 
Ad ſco pulos, cumulo inſequitur preruptus aqua mans 
Cum 3 ex alto ſpeculatus cerula Nereus „ 
Leniit in mgrem ſtagni, placidæque paludis, 7 „ 
LTabitur uncta· vadis abies, natat una. carina 
Verba etiarn res exiguas anguſta ſequugtur, . 
Ingentsſque guvarit jngentia: cuncta gigantem 
Vaſta decens, vultus immanes, pectora May... 
Et magni membrorum artus, magna oſſa lacertique 
Atque adev, ſiquid geritur molimine magno, 
Adde moram, et pariter tecum quoque Yerba laborers 
Segnia : ſeu quando vi multa gleba coactis : : 
Aternum frangenda bidentibus, æquare ſeu cum 
Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. | * 
At mora fi fuerit damno, praperare jubebo. | 
Si ſe forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, | "i 
Tolle moras, cape ſaxa mauuy cape roboro, paſtor ; 
Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peſtem. 
Ipſe etiam verſus ruat, in præcepſeme feratur, 
Immenſo cum præcipitans Twit Oceano nox, 
Aut cum perculſus grayiter procumbit humibos, . 
 Cumique etiam requies rebus datur, ia quoque ultro 
Carmina Fautifogr curſu ceiſare ce | 4 
In medio interrupta: quierunt c cum ſfreta ponti, : . 
Poſtyuam auræ poſuere, N protinus "_ 
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Corners erit, mediiſque incæptis ſiſtere verfum. 
aid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle fine ictu 
Invalidus jacit, et defectis viribus zger ? 


Num quoque tum verſus ſegni pariter pede Wer! 
Sanguis hebet, frigent effcrtæ iu corpore vires. | 


Fortem autem juvenem deceat prorumpere in arc 


_ Evertifſe domos, præfractaque quadrupedantum 


Pectora pectoribus =o 
e 


*Tis not enough his verſes to com plete, - 


In meaſure, number, or determin'd feet. 
J To all, proportion'd terms he muſt diſpenſe, 
And make the found a picture of the ſenſes #7 


The correſpondent words exactly frame, „„ 
The look, the features, and the mien the ſame. g 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 

This ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſæims away: 

This blooms with youth and beauty in his face, þ SY 
And Venus breathes oh ev'ry limb a grace; 

That, of ritds form; his uricouth members ſhows, 

Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows z 

His monſtrous tail, in many a fold and wind, _ 


Voluminous and vaſt, curls up behind; i 


At once the image and the lines m_: | | 

Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ee. : ge 
Lo! when the failors ſteer the pond'rous ſhips, / | 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy . | to 


Beneath the lab'ring oars the waves reſound; 3 


+ Incumbent on the main that roars around, | 


The prows wideechoing thro the dark profound. 


To the loud call each diftant rock replies; 

Toft by the ſtorm the tow'ring ſurges riſe ; 

While the hoarſe ocean beats the ſounding ſhore, 
Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar, 
Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath'ring in a heap, 
The liquid mountainsriſe, and overhang the deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging ſeas, . 


Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubſides, by 
And the pitch'd veſſel oer the ſurface glides. | 1 th 
When things are ſmall, the terms ſhould till be ſo; | ve 
For low words pleaſe us, when the theme is low. Ie b 
Put when ſome giarit, horrible and grim, | 2 c 
Enormous in his gait; and vaſt in ev'ry limb; | in 
Stalks tow'ring on; the ſwelling words muſt riſe | J. 
In juſt proportion to the monſter's ſize. = in 
If ſome large weight his huge arms ſtrive to ſhove, | To 
The verſe too labours; the throng'd words ſcarce moye; th 
When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond'rous plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th' encumber'd lines muſt flow. | ſw 
Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, | th 
Unfurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the vide dreier ſails, be 
3 if the poem ſuffers from delay, wt an 
t the lines fly precipitate away; ; 25 
And when the viper iſſues from the brake, | 2. D 
> quick ; with ſtones, and brands, and fire, attack 128 
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When night deſcends, or ſtunn'd by-num'rous ſtrokes, _ 
And, groaning, to the earth drops the vaſt c.  _ 
The line too ſinks with correſpondent found, * 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground. 
When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſts ceaſe, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſea to peice; 
So oft we ſee the interrupted ſtrain oF 7 
Stopp'd in the midſt and with the ſilent main . * 
Pauſe for a ſpace —at laſt it glides again. | | 
When Priam ſtrains his aged arms, to throw 5 
His unavailing jav'lin at the foe; | 
(His blood congeal'd, and ev'ry nerve unſtrung) 
Then with the theme complies the artful ſong ; 
Like him the folitary numbers fler, , 
Weak, trembling, melancholy, ſtiff, and flow, 
Not.ſo young Pyrrhus, who, with rapid force, 
Beats down unbattled armies in his courſe. * 
The raging youth on trembling Ilion falls, | 
' - Burſts her ſtrong gates, and ſhakes her lofty walls; 
Provokes his flying courſer to the ſpeed, - . 
In full career to charge the warlike fteed : | 
He piles the field with mountains of the lain ; 
He pours, he ſtorms, he thuriders thro? the plain. Err. 


— 


From the Italian gardens Pope ſeems to have tranſplanted this 
flower, the growth of happier climates, into a ſoil — 
to its nature, and leſs favourable to its increaſe. 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But When loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, | 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar, 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; _ 
Not fo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, I 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims alodgthe main. 

From theſe lines, laboured with great attention, and cele- 
brated by a rival wit, may be judged what can be expected from 
the moſt diligent endeavours after this imagery of ſound. - The 
verſe intended to repreſent the whiſper of the yernal breeze, muſt 
be confeſſed not much to excel in ſoftneſs or volubility; and the 

ſmooth ſtream runs with a perpetual claſh of jarring conſonants. 
The noiſe and turbulence of the torrent is, indeed, diſtinctly _ 
imaged, for it requires very little ſkill to make our language 
rough; but, in theſe lines, which mention the effort of Ajax, 
there is no particular heavineſs, obſtruction, or delay, The 
ſwiftneſs of Camilla js rather contraſted than exemplified ; why 
the verſe ſhould be lengthened to expreſs ſpeed, will not eaſily 
be diſcovered, . In the dactyls uſed for that purpoſe by the 
ancients, two ſhort ſyllables were pronoure:d with ſych rapidity, 
as to be equal only to one long; they, therefore, naturally exhi- 
bit the act of paſſing through a long ſpace in a ſhort time. But 
the Alexandrine, by its paule in the midſt, is 3 tardy and ſtately 
. „„ meaſpre; 
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meaſure ; andthe word uabeuding, one of the moſt ſluggiffi and 
flow which our language affords, cannot much accelerate its mo- 
- - Theſe rules and theſe examples have taught our preſent cri- 
ricks to enquire very ſtudiouſſy and minutely into ſounds and 
cadences. It is, therefore, uſeful to examine with what-fkill they 
have proceeded; what diſcoveries they have made; and whether 
any rules can be eſtabliſned which may guide us hereafter in 
SA ᷣ ᷣ ᷣ V. i Fs 
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— Experiar quid concedatur in illos 5 5 
Quorum flaminia tegitur cinis atque latina. Jur. 
Miore ſafely Truth to urge her claim preſumes, 
On names now found alone on books and tombs. 
. . , - a 1 e ; 4 s 7 þ 3 
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THERE are few books on which more time is ſpent by 
1 young ſtudents, than on treatiſes which deliver the Cha- 
xacters of Authors; nor any which oftener deceive the expecta- 
tions of the reader, or fill his mind with more opinions which the 
progreſs of his ſtudies and the encreaſe of his knowledge oblige. 
nim to refign.. C | Tn | 
Baillet has introduced his collection of the deciſions of the 
learned, by an enumeration of the prejudices which miſlead the 
Fritick, and raiſe the paſſions in rebellion againſt the judgment. 
His catalogue, though large, is imperfect; and who can hope to 
complete it? The beauties of wruing have been obſerved to be 
often ſuch as cannot in the preſent ſtate of human Knowledge ba 
eyinced by evidence, or drawn out into demonſtrations; they are 
therefore wholly fubject to the imagination, and do not force 
their effects upon a mind preoccupied by unfavourable. ſenti - 
Tents, nor overcome the counter- action of a falſe principle, or 
of ſtubborn partiality PE Od og ro 
Ts convince any man againſthis witl is hard, but to pleaſe. 
Bim againſt his will is juſtly pronounced, by Dryden, to be ahove 
the reach of human abilities. Intereſt and paſſion will hold out 
long againſt the cloſeſt ſiege of diagrams and ſyllogiſins, but 
they are abſolutely impregnable to imagery and ſentiment ; «nd 
vill for ever big defiance-to the melt powerful ftrains of Virgil 
or Homer, thovgh they may give way in time tothe batteries of 
COR td hs ee LC: 
In trafing, therefore, to the ſentence of a critick, we are in 
danger not Quiy from that vanity which exalts writers too often 
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to the drgmty of teaching what they are yet to learn from that 
negligence which ſometimes fleals upon the moſt vigilant cau- 
tion, and- that fallibility to which the: condition of nature 1 — 
fubjected every human underſtanding; but from a thouſand 


extrinſick and accidental cauſes, from every thing which can 


excite kindnets or male volence, veneration or contempt. : 

Many of thoſe who have determined with great” boldneſs 
on the various degrees of literary merit, may be juſtly ſuſpect- 

of having paſſed ſentence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius 

Daa tantum parte audita, i Oe N | 
Spe et nulla, e 


without much knowledge of the cauſe before them: for it wilt ' 


not eaſily be imagined of Langbane, Borrichitus, or Rapin, that 


they had very accurately peruſed all the books which they praiſe | 


or cenſure; or that, even if nature and learning had qualifies 
them for judges, they could read for ever with the attention 
neceſſary to juſt critieiſm. Such performances, however, are 
not wholly without their uſe, for they are commonly juſt eehoes 
to the voice of fame, and tranſmit the general ſuffrage of man- 
kind when they have no particular motives to ſupprels it. 
Criticks, like the reſt of mankind, are very frequently miſleck 
by intereſt, * The bigotry with which editors regard the authors 
whom they illuſtrate or correct, has been generally remarked. 
Dryden was known to have written moſt of his critical diſſerta- 
tions only to recommend the work upon which he then happen 
ed to be employed; and Addiſon is ſuſpected to have denied the 
expediency. of poetical juſtice, becauſe his own Cato was con- 
demned to periſh in a good cauſe. * * | 
There are prejudices which authors, not otherwiſe weak or cor- 
rupt, have indulged without ſeruple; and, perhaps, ſome of them 
are ſo complicated with our natural affections, that they cannot 
eafily be diſentangled from the heart. - Scarce any can heat with 
impartiality a compariſon between the writers of his own and 
another country; and though it cannot, I think, be charged 
equally on all nations, that they are blinded with this literary 
patriotiſm, . yet there are none that do not look: upon their 
authors with the fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem them as well for 
the place of their birth, as for their knowledge or their wit. 
There is, therefore, ſeldom, much reſpect due to comparative 
criticiſm, when the competitors are of different countries, unleſs 
the judge is of a nation equally indifferent to both, The Italians 
could not for a long time believe, that there was any learning 
beyond the mountains; and the French feem generally. per- 
fuaded, that there are no wits or reaſoners equal to their own... 


I can ſcarcely conceive that if Scaliger had not conũdered him- 4 


felf as allied to Virgil, by being born in the fame country, he 
vould have ſpund hir works 36 much SUperagh e een 
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or have thought the controverſy worthy of ſo much zeal, vehes 
mence, and acrimony. CTF 5 2 Os 
- © There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by which it 
may be donbted wherher it is any diſnonour to be ſometimes 
miſguided; .. Criticiſm has ſo often given occafion to the envious: 
and ill-natured of gratifying their malignity, that ſome have 
thought it neceſſary to recommend the virtue of eandour with- 
out reſtriftion, and to preclude- all future liberty of cenfure« 
Writers poſſeſſed with this opinion are continually. enforcing 
civility and decency, recommending to criticks the proper diffi- 
dence of themſelves, and inculcating the veneration due to 
ä Oe You ee oe a TS ns 
I am not of opinion that theſe profeſſed enemies of arrogance 
and feverity have much more heneyolence or modeſty than the 
reſt of mankind ; or that they feel in their own hearts any other 
intention than to diftinguiſh themſelves by their ſoftneſs and 
delicacy. Some are modeſt becauſe they are timorous, and 
ſome are laviſh of praiſe becauſe they hope to be repaid. _ 
There is, indeed, ſome tenderneſs due to living writers, when 
they attack none of thoſe truths which are of importance to the 
| happineſs of mankind, and have committed no other offence 
than that of betraying their own ignorance or dulneſs. I ſhould 
think it cruelty to cruſh an inſect who had provoked me only by 
buzzing in my ear; and would not willingly interrupt the dream 
of harmleſs ſtupidity, or deſtroy the jeſt which makes its author 
laugh. Yet 1 am far from thinking this tenderneſs univerſally. 
neceflary ; for he that writes may be coniidered as a kind of 
general challenger,” whom every one has a right to attack; 
fince he quits the common rank of life, ſteps forward beyond the* | 
lifts, and offers his merit to the publick judgment. To com- | 
mence author is to claim praiſe, and no man can juſtly aſpire to 
bo e 


But whatever be decided concerning contemporaries, whom 
he that knows the treachery of the human heart, aud conſiders. 
how often we gratify our own pride or envy under the appearance 
of contending for elegance and propriety,” will find himſelf not f 

much inclined to diſturb; there can be no exemptions pleaded - 4 
to ſecure them fram criticiſm, who can no longer ſuffer by K 
reproach, and of whom nothing now remains, but their writings. N 
2nd their names. Upon theſe authors the critick is, undoubtedly, 5 
at full liberty to exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſeverity, ſince he endangers” 8 
only his own fame, and, like Aneas when he drew his ſword in 5 


the infernal regions, encounters phantoms which cannot. be te 
wounded. He may, indeed, pay ſome regard to effabliſhed, 5 
reputation; Put he can by that ſhew of reverence conſult only | k; 
His own ſecurity, for all other motives are now at an end. i 
The faults of a writer of acknowledged excellence are more. 1 
dangerous, becauſß the influence of his example is more exten- 10 


ſive; 


ive; and the' intereſt of learning requires that they ſhould be 
liſcovered and ſtigmatized, before they have the ſanction of 
antiquity conferred upon them, and become precedents of indiſ- 
It has, indeed, been advanced by Addiſon, as one of the 
characteriſticks of a true eritick, that he points ont beauties; 
rather than faults. But it is rather natural to a man of learning 
and genius, to apply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of writers who 
have more beauties than faults to be diſplayed; for the duty of 
criticiſm is neither to depreciate, nor dignify by partial repreſen · 
tations, but to hold out the light of reaſon, whatever 1t'may 
diſcover; and to promulgate the determinations of truth, what 
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None eee, 


Juden per obſtantes cateryas © 
Ex plicuit ſua victor arma. Hos, | 


. » Perpetual magiſtrate is he, | 
Who keeps ſtrictsjuſtice full in fight; | 
Who bids the crowd at awful diſtance gaze, 
And virtue's arms victoriouſly diſplays, ———Fzan 


— ters. 

HE reſemblance of poetick numbers to the ſubject which 
they mention or deſcribe, may be.cenhdered as general or 
particular; as conſiſting in the flow. and ſtructure of, a whole 
paſſage taken together, or as compriſed in the found of ſome 
emphatical and deſcriptive words, or in the eadence and harmony 
of tingle verſes. © VVV a. 

The” general reſemblance of the ſound to the ſenſe is to be 
found in every language which admits of poetry, in every author 
whoſe force of fancy: enables him-ts impreſs images ſtrongly on 
his own mind, and whoſe choice and variety of language readily 
ſupplies him with juſt repreſentations.” To fuch à writer it is 
natural to change his meaſure with his ſubject, even without any 
effort of the underſtanding, or intervention of the judgment. 
To revolve jollity and mirth neceſſarily tunes the voice of a poet 
to gay and ſprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity ; and 
reflection on gloomy fituations and diſaſtrous events, will ſadden 
his numbers, as it will cloud his countenance. But in ſuch 
paſſages there is only the fimilitude of pleaſure to pleaſure 
and of grief to grief, without any immediate application 
to particular images, The fame flow of joyous verſiſca- 
>; 5 3 . | | don 
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tation will celebrate the jollity 'of marriage, and the exnltatios 
of triumph; and the ſame languor of melody will ſuit the com- 
plaints af an abſent lover, as of a conquered king. 
It is ſcarcely to be doubted that on many occaſions we make 
the mufick which we imagine ourſelves to hear; that we modu- 
late the poem by our own diſpoſition, and aſcribe to the numbers 
the effects of the ſenſe. We may obſerve in life, that it is not 
_ eaſy to deliver a pleaſant meſſage in an unpleaſing manner, and 
that we readily aſſociate beauty and deformity with thoſe whom 
for any reaſon we love or hate. Vet it would be too daring to 
declare that all the celebrated adaptations of harmony are chi- 
merical; that Homer had no extraordinary attention to the 
e of his verſe when he deſcribed a en feſtivity 


„ 9; x Fark her, Laila Crone Sven 
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Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 

And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rites —_ 
Along the ſtreet the new-made brides are 5 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the ſoft flute, and cittern's filver — rr. 


0 Vida was merely fanciful, when he ſuppoſed· irgil endea- 
vouring to repreſent by uncommon, ſweetneſs of numbers the 
adventitious beauty of Aineas ; 


Os, humeroſque Deo ſimilis: namque ipſe decoram 
Cæſariem nato genitrix, lumenque juventæ = : 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis afflarat honores \ 


The Trojan chief appear'd in open ſight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright,  _ 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, - 
Had form'd hiscurling locks, and made his temples mine z 5 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, 5 3 
And breath'd a youthful To on his face.— -=Davpex, 


Pp ww” 
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or that Milton did not intend to exemplify lis 1 which 
he mentions ; 


Fountains ! and ye that warble as ye flow, | 
Molodious murmurs warbling tune his Penn 


That Milton underſtood the force of ſounds well acjuſtech 
and knew the compaſs and variety of the ancient meaſures, cans 
not be doubted, ſince he was both a muſician and a critick; but 
he ſeems to have confidered theſe conformities of cadence, as 
either not often attainable in our language, or as petty excellen · 
cies unworthy of his ambition; for it will not be found that he 
das always aſſigned the ſame caſt of numbers to the ſame objects, 


He has ks n in two paſſages very minute deſcriptions of 1 5 
ic 


a! 
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lick beauty; ; but though the images are nearly the ſame; the 
_ Humbers will b found en e ery ar e 
OY) Tee. 
And now e ts appears)” „„ 5 8 oy af. 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face - ar nel pt 
© Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, and to x 6» oh 95 5 
Suitable grace diffus 'd, fo well he  feign'd, 
\  Vnder a coronet his flowing hair 9 | 
In curls on either cheek play d: wings he wort 47 55 e 
| beers e nos eee cek | 


Some of the lines of this/deſcri ption are 8 detective in 
harmony, and therefore hy no means correſpondent with thet 


ſymmetrical 1 and eaſy grace which they are intended to 
exhibit The fa 


repreſentation of 18 which equally 9 ths ear and 
imagination. 


A ſeraph wing d: fix widds he Cors to n 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad _ 
Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt | 
With regal ornament: the middle pair 
Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 
| Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold, 

2 And colours dipp'd in heav'n: the third his feet 
Shadow d from either heel with feather d mail, 
Sky-tin&ur'd grain! like Maia's ſori he ſtood, . 

And ſhook his plumes, that YT fragrance fd ] 
The circuit wide, | 


The adumbratiog; of pan GER Fae diſtin; images 1 an nd | 
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and perceptible reſemblance of ſound, is ſometimes ſtudied, and 
ſometimes caſual. Every language has many/words formed in 


imitation of the noiſes which they ſignify. Such are Stridor, 
Balo, and Batrs, in Latin, and in » Engliſh, to grow!, to buzz, - 


biſs, to j#&rr. Words of this kind give to a verſe: the pro 
ſimilitude of ſound, without much labour of the writer, and — 
happineſs is, therefore, rather to be attributed to fortune than 
ſcill; yet they are ſometimes combined with great propriety, and 
undeniably contribute to enforce the impreſſion of the idea. We 
hear the paſſing arrow in this line of Virgil— 


Ft fhgit horrendum ſtridens elapſa ſagitta; 
ri impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing.———Porx, 


and the creaking of 5 in the deſcription by Milton— 


Open fly N51 : 
N engl ani jarring ſound - „ 
Th' infernal doors, and on their ine e 
Harſh * | 


Vet, L > v N „ But 
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ilure, however, is fully eompenſated by the i 
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Can meafure nothing but motion and duration. VVV 
Ihe criticks, however, have ſtruck out other fimilitudes ; nor 
is there any irregularity of numbers which credulous admiration 
cannot diſcover to be eminently beautiful, Thus the propriet 

of each of theſe lines has been celebrated by writers who 


_ verſe, : | | 1 
We may, however, without giving way to enthuſiaſm, admit 

that ſome beauties of this kind may be produced. A ſudden 

ſtop at an unuſual ſyllable may image the ceſſation of action, or 


But many beauties of this kind which the moderns, and per- 


haps the ancients, have obſerved, ſeem to be the product of blind 


reverence acting upon fancy. Dionyfius himſelf tells us, that 


the ſound of Homer's verſes ſometimes exhibits the idea of 


corporeal bulk: is not this a diſcovery nearly approaching to 


that of the blind man, who after long enquiry into the nature of 
the ſcarlet colour, found that it repreſented nothing ſo much as 


the clangour of a trumpet? The repreſentative power of 
oerick harmony confiſts of ſound and meaſure ; of the force of 
the ſyllables fingly conſidered, and of the time in which they are 


pronounced. Sound can reſemble nothing but ſound, and time 


opinion the world has reaſon to regard 


Vertitur interea cœlum, et ruit oceano nox 


Meantime the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. DRvpxx. 


Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit humi bos. 
Down drops the beaſt, nor needs a ſecond wound; | 

But ſprawls in pangs of death, and ſpurns the ground, ——DzYDEN. 
Parturiunt montes, naſcitur ridiculus mus — | 

The mountains labour, and a mouſe is bornom——Roscommon, 


If all theſe obſervations are juft, there muſt be ſome remarkable 
conformity between the ſudden ſucceſſion of night to day, the 
fall of an ox under a blow, and the birth of a mouſe from a 


mountain; fince we are told of all theſe images, that they are 
very ſtrongly impreſſed by the ſame form and termination of the 


the pauſe of diſcourſe ; and Milton has very happily imitated the 
TA. . 


| 8 Ifled, and cried out d: | 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and ſigh' d 15 
From all her caves, and back reſounded death. 


2 


The meaſure, or time in pronouncing, may be varied ſo as 
very ſtrongly to repreſent, not only the modes of external 
motion, but the quick or flow ſucceſſion of ideas, and conſe- 
quently the pathons of the mind, This, at leaſt, was the power 


of 
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of the ſpondaick and dactylick harmony; but our language 
can reach no eminent diverſities of ſound. We can indeed 
ſometimes, by encumbering and retarding the line, ſhew the 
difficulty of a progreſs made by ſtrong efforts and with fre- 
quent interruptions, or mark a ſlow and heavy motion. Thus 
Milton has imagined the toil of Satan ſtruggling through chaos 
Ss he with difficulty and labour harr 
Mov'd on: with difficulty ard labour he. -- 5 


Thus he has deſcribed the leviathans or whales— 
| Wallowing unwiekdy, enormous in their gait. | | 


But he has at other times neglected ſuch repreſentations, as 


may be obſerved in the volubility. and levity of theſe lines, 
which expreſs an action tardy and reluctant - | 


| ' Deſcent and fall 
To us is adverſe, Who but felt of late, 

1 When the fierce foe hung on our broken rrar 
9 Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the deep, 
With what confuſion and laborious flight 

We ſunk thus low? Th' aſcent is eaſy then. 


. 


5 
A 


waters in a line remarkably rough and halting : 
0 Tripping ebb ; that ſtole. 

With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep who now had Ropp'd 

His fluices. | EXE „ 

It is not indeed to be expected, that the ſound ſhould always 


— 
1 


aſſiſt the meaning, but it ought never to counteract it; and 


therefore Milton has here certainly committed a fault like that 

of the player, who looked on the earth when he implored the 

heavens, and to the heavens when he addreſſed the earth. 
Thoſe who are determined to find in Milton an aſſemblage of 


all the excellencies which have ennobled all other poets, will 
haps be effended that I do not celebrate his verfification in _ 


E for there are readers who diſcover that in this 


paſſage— _ ; | 
So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, | 


a 


a /ong form is deſcribed in a long line; but the truth is, that 
i 


length of body is only mentioned in a H line, to which it has 
ou the reſemblance of time to ſpace, of an hour to a may» 
Pole. . | 5 | 7 5 N e 
The ſame turn of ingenuity might perform wonders upon 
the deſcription of the ark: %%% nw 795 
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In another place, he deſcribes the gentle glide | of ebbing « 


—— 
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Then from the mountains hewing timber tall, 


Began to build a veſſel of huge 'bulk; _ 
Meaſur d by cubit, length, breadth, and . 


13 theſe lines the poet apparently deſigns to fix the attention 
upon bulk; but chi | 2 | 


t this is effected by the enumeration, not by 

the meaſure; for what analogy can there be between modula. 

tions of ſound, and corporeal dimenſions? | N | 
Milton, indeed, ſeems only to have regarded this ſpecies of 


embelliſhment ſo far, as not to reje it when it came unſought; 


which would often happen to a mind ſo vigorous, employed 
upon a ſubject ſo various and extenſive. He had, indeed, a 
greater and a nobler work to perform; a ſingle ſentiment of 
moral or religious truth, a fingle image of life or nature, would 
have been cheaply loſt for a thonſand echoes of the cadence to ' 


the ſenſe; and he who had undertaken to windicate the ways of 


God to man, might have been accuſed of neglecting his cauſe, 
had he laviſhed much of his attention upon ſyllables and ſounds. 
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Parcus deorum cultor, et infrequens, 
Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 8 
Conſultus erro; nunc retrorſum 
Vela dare, atque iterare curſus 
Cogor relictos. Hog. 


A fugitive from heav'n and prayer, 
I mock'd at all religious fear, 
Deep ſcienc'd in the mazy lore .. 
Of mad philoſophy; but now | 
Hoiſt fail, and back by voyage plow  _ Ts 
Jo that bleſt harbour, which I left before, —Fraxcis. 
| TO THE RAMBLER, „ 
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T are many diſeaſe both of the body and mind, 


which it is far eaſier to prevent than to eure; and there- 
fore I hope you will think me employed in an office not uſe- 
Jeſs either to learning or virtue, if I deſcribe the ſymptoms of 
an intellectual malady, which, though at firſt it ſeizes only the 
paſſions, will, if not ſpeedily remedied, infect the reaſon, and, 
* blaſting the bloſſoms of knowledge, proceed in time to 
canker the root. „„ „ | 
1 was born in the houſe of diſcord. My parents were of 


- unſuitable ages, contrary tempers, and different religions ; and 
therefore employed the ſpirit and acuteneſs which nature had 


very 


za wv 


_ tual wrangles with: my ſchool- 


P 
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very liberally beſtowed upon both, in hourly diſputes; and in- 
ceſſant contrivances to detect each other in the wrong; ſo 


that from the firſt exertions of reaſon I was bred a diſputant, 


trained up in all the arts of domeſtick ſophiſtry, initiated in a 
thouiand low ſtratagems, nimble ſhifts, and fly concealments; 
verſed in all the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole diſcipline of fending and proving. g. 
It was neceſſarily my care to preſerve the kindneſs of both 
the controvertiſts; and therefore I had very early formed the 


habit of ſuſpending my judgment, of hearing arguments with 
indifference, inclining as occafion required to either fide, and 


of holding myſelf undetermined” between them till I knew tor 
what opinion I might conveniently declare. oO 
Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the ſkill of diſputation ; 
and, as we naturally love the arts in which we believe ourſelves 
to excel, I did not let my abilities lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer my 
dexterity to be loſt for want of practice. I engaged in perpe- 
Elios, and was never to be 
convinced or repreſſed by any other arguments than blows, by 
which my antagoniſts commonly determined the controverſy, 
as I was, like the Roman orator, much more eminent for elo- 
quence than courage, Rd ot 
At the univerſity I found my predominant ambition” com- 
pletely gratified by the ſtudy of logick. I impreſſed upon my 


memory a thouſand axioms, and ten thouſand diftin&jons, 


practiſed every form of ſyllogiſm, paſſed all my days in the 
ichools of diſputation, and flept every night with Smiglecius 
on my pillow. _ ES "4 
Lou will not doubt but ſuch a genius was ſoon raiſed to 
eminence by ſuch application: I was celebrated in my third 
ear for the moſt aritul opponent that the univerſity could 
food: and became the terror and envy of all the candidates 
for philoſophical reputation. %%% ESE; 60 
My renown, indeed, was not ee but at the price of 
all my time and all my ſtudies. 1 never ſpoke but to contra- 
ict, nor declaimed but in defence of a potition univerfalſy ae- 
knowledged to be falſe, and therefore worthy, in my opinion, 
to be adorned with all the colours of falſe repreſentation, and 
ſtrengthened with all the art of fallacious ſubtiltitx. 
My father, who had no other wiſh than to ſee his ſon richer 
than himſelf, eafily concluded that I ſhould diſtinguiſh myſelf 
among the profeſſors of the law; and therefore, when I. had 
taken my firſt degree, diſpatched me to the Temple with a 
1 admonition, that 1 ſhould never ſuffer myſelf to feel 
ſhame, for nothing but modeſty could retard my fortune. 
Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as T was, I had not yet loſt 
my reverence for virtue, and therefore could not receive ſuch 


dictates without horror; but, however, was pleaſed with his 


determination 


A 


determination of my courſe of life, becauſe he placed tne in 
the way that leads tooneſt from the [preſcribed walks of diſc 
line and education, to the open fields of liberty and choice. 
I was now in the place where every one catches the contagion 
of vanity, .and ſoon began to. diſtinguiſh myſelf by ſophiſms 
and paradoxes, I declared war againit all received opinions 
and eſtabliſhed rules, and levelled my batteries particularly - 
againſt thoſe univerſal principles which had ſtood unſhaken in 
all the viciflitudes of literature, and are confidered as the w- 
violable temples of truth, or the impregnable bulwarks of _ 
Coo EF ( ES VV 
__ 1 applied myſelf chiefly to thoſe parts of learning which 
have led the world with doubt and perplexity; and could 
readily. produce all the arguments relating to matter and mo- 
tion, time and ſpace, identity and infinity. TE VV 
I was equally able and equally willing to maintain the ſyſtem 
of Newton or Deſcartes, and favoured occaſionally the hypo- 
theſis of Ptolomy, or that of Copernicus. 1 fometimes ex- 
alted vegetables to ſenſe, and ſometimes degraded animals to 
%ͤͤ .. 55 „%%ò rn 
Nor was I leſs inclined to weaken the credit of hiſtory, or 
perplex the doctrines of polity. 1 was always of the party 
which I heard the company condemn. + Foe 
Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue with great 
Eopiouſneſs upen the advantages of abſolute monarchy, the ſe- 
trety of its connſels, and the expedition of its meaſures; and 
often celebrated the bleflings produced by the extinction of 
parties, and preclufion of debates, ns Ou ies oy 
Among the aſlertors of regal authority, I never failed to de- 
claim with republican warmth upon the original charter of uni- 
verſal liberty, the corruption of courts, and the folly of vo- 
r ſubmiſſion to thoſe whom nature has levelled with our- 
elves. 5 DH | 1 
I knew the defects of every ſcheme of government, and the 
inconveniencies of every law. I. ftometimes ſhewed how much 
the condition of mankind would be improved, by breaking tnge 
world into petty ſovereignties, and ſometimes diſplayed the 
felicity and peace which univerſal monarchy would diffuſe over 
the earth. | | „„ | | . 
To every acknowledged fact I found innumerable objec- 
tions ; for it was my rule to judge of hiſtory only by abſtracted 
probability; and therefore I made no ſcruple of bidding defi- 
ance to.teſtimony, I have more than once queſtioned the ex- 
iſtence of Alexander the Great; and having demonitrated the 
folly of erecting edifices, like the pyramids of Egypt, 1 fre- 
quently hinted my ſuſpicion that the world had been long de- 
ceived, and that they were to be found only in the narratives 
et travellers _ „ 0 


. 


7 
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It had been happy for me could I have confined my ſeep- 


ticibn to hiſtorical eontroverſies, and philoſophical  diſquiti- 


tions; .but having now violated my reaſon, and accuſtomed 


myſelf to enquire not aſter proofs, but ohjections, I had per-. 


plexed truth with falſehood till my ideas were confuſed, m 


Judgment embarraſſed, and my intellects diſtorted. The habit 


of conſidering every propoſition as alike uncertain, left me no 


teſt by which any tenet could be tried; every opinion pre- 


ſented both fides with equal evidence, and my fallacies began 
to operate upon my own mind in more important enquiries. It 
was at laſt the ſport of my vanity to weaken the obligations of 
moral duty, and efface the diſtinctions of good and evil, tilt*E 
had deadened the ſenſe of conviction, and abandoned my heart 
to the fluctuations of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
compaſs, without ſatis faction of curiofity, or peace of con» 
ſcience, without principles of reaſon, or motives of action. 


Such is the hazard of repreſſing the firſt ee png of truth, 


of ſpreading for diverſion the ſnares of ſop 
reaſon againſt its own determinations. > - 

The diſproportions of abſurdity grow leſs and leſs viſible, as 
we are reconciled by degrees to the deformity of a miſtreſs; 


iſtry, and engaging 


and falſchood, by long ule, is aſſimilated to the mind, as poi» 


1 had. ſoon the mortification of ſeeing my converſation _ 


_ courted only by the. ignorant or wicked, by either boys who 
were enchanted by novelty, or. wretches, who having longed 
diſobeyed virtue and reaſon, were now defirous of my oi 
anee d dethroge hben 8 
Lhus alarmed, I ſhuddered at my own corruption, and that 

pride by which I had been ſeduced contributed to reclaim me. I 
was weary of continual irreſolution, and a perpetual equipoiſe 
of the mind; and aſhamed of being the favourite of thoſe whs 
were ſcorned and ſhunned Dy the reſt of mankind. * 

I therefore retired from all tem ptation to diſpute, preſcribed 
a new regimen to my underſtanding, and reſolved, inſtead of 
rejecting all eſtabliſhed opinions which I could not prove, to 
tolerate though not adopt all which I could not confute, I for- 
bore to heat my imagination 'with needleſs controverſies, ta 


diſcuſs queſtions confeſſedly uncertain, and refrained Readily _ 


4 


from gratifying my vanity by the ſupport of faHehood, 

By this method { am at length recovered from my argumen- 
tal delirium, and find myſelf in the ſtate of one awakened 
From the confuſion and tumult of a feveriſh dream. I rejoice 


in the new poſſeſſion of evidence and reality, and ſtep un from 


truth to truth with confidence and quiet. 
Fr I ws 
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en 6 platonis muſa perſona verum | 
0 Wo quiſque diſcit, immemor recordatur,——BozTivs, _ | 
: f KH Truth in platonick ornaments bedeck dl, 85 t 
In forced we love, unheeding recollect. t 
| oF 3 1 ; 155 , C 
V is reported of the Perſians, by ati ancient writer, that the 
I ſum of their education confiſted in teaching youth 70 ride; a 
70 ſhoot 9vith the boww, and to ſpeak the truth,” 1 . a 
The bow and the horſe were eafily maſtered ; but it would = 7 
have been happy if we had been informed by what arts vera- bl 
city was cultivated, and by what preſervatives a Perfian mind 2 
was ſecured againſt the temptations to falſehood. lk. f 
There are, indeed, in the preſent. corruption of mankind, 
many incitements to forſake truth; the need of palliating our 85 
_ own faults, and the cenvenience of impoſing on the ignorance 8 
or credulity of others, ſo frequently oecur; fo many immediate b 
evils are to be avoided, and ſo many preſent gratifications ob- CC 
. tained, by craft and delufion, that very few of thoſe who are H 
much entangled in life have ſpirit and conſtancy ſufficient to mM 
_. tupport them in the ſteady practice of open veracity. - | - * 
In order that all men may be taught to ſpeak truth, it is ne- ft 
ceſſary that all likewiſe ſhould learn to hear it; for no ſpecies ih 
of falſehood is more frequent than flattery, towhich the coward 
is betrayed by fear, the dependant by intereſt, and the friend fit 
by tenderneſs : thoſe who are neither ſervile nor timorous, are he 
yet defirous to beſtow. pleaſure 5 and while unjuſt demands of ab 
_ , praiſe continue to be made, there will always be ſome whom 2 
| hope, fear, or kindneſs, will diſpoſe to pay tglem. Pa 
Ih be guilt of falſehood is very widely extended, and many 7 
whom their conſcience can ſcarcely charge with ſtooping to a ed, 
lie, have vitiated the morals of others by their vanity, and pa- Wa 
tronized the vice which they believe themſelves to abhor. tan 
Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own fake; it is 5 
3 2 unpleaſing becauſe contrary to our wiſhes and oppo- fai 
ite to our practice; and as our attention naturally follows 
our intereſt, we hear unwillingly what we are afraid to know; fat] 
aud Joon forget what we have no inclination to impreſs upon the 
our memories. „ 3j Tahoe” tos £9? ha fall 
For this reaſon many arts of inſtruction have been invented; | * 


by which the reluctance againſt truth may be overcome; and as the 


? phy fick is given to children in confections, precept have been 
idden under a thouſand appearances, that mankind may be by! 
bribed by pleaſure to eſcape deſtructio s. fad 
I pr rs Yr white 
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While the world was yet. in its infancy, Truth came among 
mortals from above, and Falſehood from below. Truth was 
the daughter of Jupiter and Wiſdom; Falſehood was the pro- 
geny of Folly impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to ſeize the dominion of the new erea- 
tion; and as their enmity and their force were well known to 
the cles, all the eyes of heaven were turned upon the 
cant = „% f 
Truth ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior power and juſter claim, 
and therefore came on towering and majeſtick, unaſſiſted and 
alone; Reaſon indeed always attended her, but appeared her 
follower rather than companion. Her march was flow and 
ſtately, but her motion was perpetually progreſſive; and when 
once ſhe had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men could 
fort ff. ie ae 2H 

Falſehood always endeavoured to copy the mien and attitudes 


of Truth, and was very ſucceſsful in the arts of mimickr 7. 


She was ſurrounded, animated, and ſupported, by innumera- 
ble legions. of appetites. and. paſſions ; bat: like other feeble 
commanders, was obliged often. to receive law from her allies, 
Her motions were ſudden, irregular, and violent ; for ſhe had 
no ſteadineſs nor conſtancy. „She often gained conqueſts by 
haſty incurſions, which the. never hoped to keep by her own 
ſtrength, but maintained by. the help of the paſſions,” whom 
ihe generally found reſolute and faithful. 
It ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts met in full oppo» 
ſition, . In theſe encounters, Falſehood always inveſted -her _ 
head with clouds, and commanded Fraud to place ambuſhes 
about her, In her left hand ſhe bore the ſhield of Impudence, 
and the quiver of Sophiſtry rattled on her ſhonlder. All the 
paſſions attended at her call; Vanity clapped her wings before, 
and Obſtinacy ſupported her behind. Thus guarded and affiſt= . 
ed, ſhe ſometimes advanced againſt Truth, and ſometimes. 
waited the attack; but always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a diſ- 
tance, perpetually, ſhifted her ground, and let fly her arrows. 
in different directions ; for ſhe certainly found that her ſtrength 
failed, whenever the eye of Truth darted full upon her, 
Truth had the awful aſpect though not the thunder of her 
father; and when the long continuance of the conteſt brought; 
them near to one another, Falſehood let the arms. of Sopbiltry . 
fall from her graſp, and holding up the ſhield of Impudence 
with both her hands, ſheltered herielf amongſt the-paſhons. _ . 
Truth, though ſhe was often wounded, always recovered in a 
ſhort time; but it was common for the {lighteſt hurt, received. 
by Falſehood, to ſpread its malignity to the neighbouring parts, 
and to burſt open again when it ſeemed to have been cureg. _. 
Falſchood, in a ſhort time, found by experience that her ſu- 
periority conſiſted only in the celerity of her courſe, and the 
Yate kt „ W changes 
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changes of her poſture, She therefore ordered Suſpicion to beat 


the ground before her, and ayoided with great care to croſs the 
way of Truth, who, as ſhe never varied her point, but moved 
conſtantly upon the fame ſine, was eaſily eſcaped by the oblique 


and deſultory movements, the quick retreats and active doubles 
which Falſehood always practiſed, when the enemy began to raiſe. 


terror by her approach, 


By this procedure Falſehood every hour encroached upon the | 


world, and extended her empire through all climes and regions, 
Wherever fhe carried her victories ſhe left the paſſions in full 
authority behind her; who were ſo well pleaſed with command, 
that they held out with great obſtinacy when truth came to ſeize 
their poſts, and never failed to retard her progreſs, though they 
could not alwgys ſtop it: they yielded at laſt with great relu&- 


ance, frequent rallies, and jullen fubmiffion ; and always in- 
clined to revolt when Truth ceaſed to 'awe them by her imme- - 


diate preſence, 5 VE . 

Truth, who, when ſhe firſt deſcended from the heavenly pa- 
ſaces, expected to nave been received by univerſal acclamation, 
cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard with, obedience, and invited to 
ſpread her influence from province to province, now found that, 


wherever ſhe came, ſhe mutt force her paſſage. Every intellect _ 


was precluded by Prejudice, and every heart preoccupied by 


Paſſion. She indeed advanced, but ſhe advanced ſlohly; and 


often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe left behind her, by ſudden in- 
ſurrections of the appetites, that ſhook off their allegiance, and 
ranged themſelves again under the banner of her enemy. 


Truth, however, did not grow weaker: by the ſtruggle, for 
her vigour was unconquerable ; yet ſhe was provoked to ſee her- 


felf thus baffled and impeded by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on 
with contempt, and who had no adyantage but ſuch as ſhe owed 


fo inconſtancy, weaknefs and artifice. She therefore, in the an- 


ger of diſappointment, called upon her father Jupiter to re-eſta- 
bliſh her in the ſkies and leaye. mankind to the diſorder and mi- 


ſery which they deferved, by ſubmitting willingly to the ufurpa- 


tion of Falſehood. „ 5 
Jupiter compaſſionated the world too much to grant her re- 


queſt, yet was willing to eaſe her labours, and mitigate her vex- 


ation. He commanded her to confult the Muſes by what me- 
thod ſhe might obtain an eaſier reception, and reign without the 
toil of inceſſant war. It was then diſcovered, that ſhe obſtructed 
Her own progreſs by the ſeverity of Her aſpect, and the ſolem- 


nity of her dictates; and that men would never willingly admit 


her, till they ceaſed to fear ber, ſince by giving themfelves up 


to Falſthood they ſeldom made any facrifice of their eaſe or plea- 
fare, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape that was moſt engaging, and al- 


ways ſuffered herſelf to be dreſſed and painted by Defire, The 
Mules wove, in the loom of Pallas, a looſe and changeable robe, 
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and deſivered up their charge: but when ſue had once taken 


poſſeſſion, fhie vas ſoon diſrobed by Reaſon, and ſhione out in her 


g 


original form, with native effulgence and reſiſtleſs dignit )). 
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Fruitful of crimes, this age firſt ſtain'd d S 
Their hapleſs offspring, and profan *© © _ TO 
The nuptial bed; from whence the woes, ;p | 

Which various and unnumber'd roſe 

From this polluted fountain head. | 

Ober Rome and Oer the nations ſpread, ——FzAN Crs. - 


„IHE reader is indebted for this day's entertainment to an 


author from whom the age has received greater favours, 


wo has enlarged the knowledge of huroan nature, and taught 


the paſſions to move at the command of virtue. 
i ET THT 4 COT ery „ PHI 5 5 


"TO, THE RAMBLER, 7 


WHEN the Spectator was firſt publiſhed in fingle papers, i 
gave me fo much pleaſure, that it is one of the favourite 
amuſements of my age to recollect it; and when I reflect on the 
foibles of thoſe times, as deſcribed in that uſeful work, and com- 


_ pare them with the vices now reigning among us, I cannot but 


wiſh that you would oftener take cognizance- of the manners of 
the better half of the human ſpecies, that if your precepts and 


_ obſervations he carried down to poſterity, the Spectators may 
ſhew to the riſing generation what were the faſhionable follies of 


their grandmothers, the Rambler of their mothers, and” that 
from both they may draw inſtruction and warping, GE 

When TI read thoſe Spectators which took notice of the miſbe- 
haviour of young women at church, by which they yainly hope 
to attract admirers, I uſed to pronounce ſuch forward young 
women Seekers, in order to diſtinguiſh them by a mark of ns 


* 
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like that in which Falſehood captivated her admirers; with this 
they inveſted Truth, and named her Fiction. She now went 
out again to conquer with more ſucceſs; for when ſhe demanded - 
entrance of the Paſſions, they often miſtook her for. Falſehood; - 


— 
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. 4 famy from thoſe who had patience and decency to ſtay till they 
4 : %%% od Ea on. or E tte and 
1 But I have lived to ſee ſuch a change in the manners of wo- 
; of men, that I would now be willing to compound with them for 
"ol that name, although I then thought it diſgraceful enough, if 
4 they would deſerve no worſe; ſince now they are too generally 
i given up to negligence of domeſtick buſineſs, to idle amuſe- 
| N ments, and to wicked rackets, without any ſettled view at all 
1 but of ſquandering time. „%%% od oorte wa. 
5 In the time of the Spectator, excepting ſometimes an appear- 
1 ance in the ring, ſometimes at a good and choien play, ſometimes 


on a viſit at the houſe of a grave relation, the young ladies con- 
tented themſelves to be found employed in domeſtick duties; for 
then routes, drums, balls, affemblies, and ſuch like markets for 
women, were not known. „%% ĩ VT 55 
Modeſty and diffidence, gentleneſs and meekneſs, were looked 
upon as the appropriate virtues and charaQteriſtic graces of the 
ſex. And if a forward ſpirit puſhed itſelf into notice, it was ex- 
| ) VVV 
The churches were almoſt the only places where ſingle wo. 
men were to be ſeen by ſtrangers. Men went thither expect- 
ing to ſee them, and per-haps too much for that only purpoſe, 
But ſome good often reſulted, however improper might be 
their mot:ves. Both ſexes were in the way of their duty. The 
man muſt be abandoned indeed, who loves not goodneſs in ano- 
aher; nor were the young fellows of that age ſo wholly loſt to a 
ſenſe of right, as pride and conceit has ſince made them affect to 
be. When therefore they ſaw. a fair one, whoſe decent behavi- 
our and cheerful piety ſhewed her earneſt in her firſt duties, 
5 they had leſs doubt, judging politically only, that fhe would have 
| a conſcientious regard to her ſecond. _.._ - 
With what ardour have I ſeen watched for, the riſing of a 
_ kneeling beauty; and what additional charms has devotion given 
j % 8 
The men were often the better for what they heard. Even a 
Saul was once found propheſying among the prophets whom he 
had ſet out to deſtroy. To a man thus put into good humour 
by a pleaſing object, religion itſelf looked tnore aimable. The 
Men Seekers of the Spectator's time loved the holy place for 
the object's ſake, and loved the object for her ſuitable behaviour 
In it. SEG 5 „ 
Keyerence mingled with their love; and they thought that a 
young lady of fuch good principles muſt be addreſſed only by 
tie man who at leaſt made a ſhew of good principles, whether 
his heart was yet quite right or not. IDE 6 
Nor did the young ladies behaviour, at any time of the fer- 
vice, leflen this reverence, Her eyes were her own, her ears the 
preacher's. Women are always moſt obſerved when they ſeem 
LS as „ themſelves 
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' themſelves leaſt to qbſerve or to lay out for obſervation. - The 
eye of a reſpectful lover loves rather to receive confidence from 


the withdrawn eye of the fair-bne, than to firid-itſelf obliged ro 


irn ĩ ß 


When a young gentleman's affection was thus laudably en- 


gaged, he purſuediis natural dictates; keeping then was a rare, 
at leaſt a ſecret and ſcandalous vice, and à wife Was the fum- 
mit of his wiſhes. Rejection was now dreaded, and pre- engage 
ment apprehended, A woman whom he loved, he Was ready o 
think muſt be admired by all the world. His fears, his uncer- 
Tainties, increaſed his love. od pom ropemnd men 
Every enquiry he made into the lady*s domeſtick excellence, 
which, when a wife is to be choſen, will ſurely not he neglected, 
confirmed him in his choice. He opens his heart to a common” 
friend, and honeſtly diſcovers the ſtate of his fortuie. His friend 
applies to thoſe of the young lady, whoſe parents, if they ap- 
prove his propoſals, diſcloſe them to their duughter. 
She perhaps is not an abſolute ſtranger to the e the 
young gentleman. His eyes, his aſſiduities, his conſtant attends = 
ance at a church, whither, till of Tate, he uſed ſeldom to come, 
and a thoufand little obſervances that he paid her had very pro- 
bably fir ſt forced her to regard, and then inclined her to favour 
That a young lady ſhould be in love, and the love of the 
young gentleman undeclared, is an heterodoxy which prudence, 
and even policy, muſt not allow. But thus applied to, ſhe ie all 
reſiguation to her parents. Charming reſignation, which ineli- 
nation oppeſes Rt. 8 
Her relations applaud her for her duty; friends meet; points 
are adjuſted; delightful peturbations, and hopes, and a few lo- 
ver's fears, fill up the tedious ſpace, till an interview is granted; 
for the young lady had not made herſelf cheap at publick 
place.... 
5 The time of interview arrives. She is modeſtly reſerved; 
he is not confident. He declares his paſſion ; the conſciouſneſs 
of her own worth, and his application to her parents, take from 
her any doubt of his fincerity ; and ſhe owns herſelf obliged: to 
him for his good opinion. The enquiries of her friends into his 
character have taught her that his good opinion deſerves to be 
valued. e r $i 22 win 
bbe tacitly allows of his future viſits; he renews them; the 
regard of each for the other is confirmed ; and when he preſſes 
for the favour of her hand, he receives a'declaration of an entire 
acquieſcence with her duty, and a modeſt acknowledgement of 
tſteem for him. "0 . 
He applies to her P rents, therefore, for. a near day; and 
thinks hiniſelf under obligation to them for the cheerful 2 7 * 
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| flectionate manner with which they receive his agreeable appli- 
| cation. )) d Be ods) 
With this proſpect of future happineſs, the marriage is cele= _ 
brated. Gratulations pour in from every quarter. Parents and 
relations on both fides, brought acquainted in the caurſe of the 
_ courtſhip, can receive the happy couple with countenances illu- 
JJ V 
The brothers, the ſiſters, - the friends of one family, are the 
brothers, the ſiſters, the friends of the other. Their two fami- 
lies thus made one, are the world to the young couple. 
Their home is the place of their principal delight, nor do they 
ever occaſionally quit it, but they find the pleaſure of returning 
to it augmenred in proportion to the time of their abſence from 
Oh! Mr. Rambler! forgive the talkativeneſs of an old man. 
When I courted and, married my Lætitia, then a blooming beauty, 
every thing paſſed juſt ſo! But how is the caſe now? The ladies, 
maidene, wives, and widows, are engroſſed by places of open 
reſort and general entertainment, which fill every quarter of the 
metropolis, and being conſtantly frequented, make home irk- 
ſome. Breakfaſting · places, dining- places, routes, drums, con- 
certs,” balls, plays, operas, maſquerades for the evening, and 
even for all mght, and lately, papier ſales of the goods of bro- 
ken houſe-keepers, which the general Jifolutonels of manners 
has contributed to make very frequent, come in as another ſeas 
ſonable relief to theſe modern time- Killers. Ed "x 
In the ſummer there are in every country-town' aſſemblies ; 
Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scarborough! What expence of 
, dreſs and equipage is required to qualify the frequenters for 
ſuch emulous appearance? %»; ¶ ꝗ Loo bop 
By the natural infection of example, the loweſt people have 
places of fixpenny reſort, and gaming-tables for pence, Thus 
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ſervants are now induced to fraud and diſhoneſty, to ſupport ex- 
2 travagance, and ſupply their lofles. CT Tg = 
As to the ladies who frequent thoſe publick places, they are 
not aſhamed to ſhew their faces wherever men dare go, nor bluſh 
to try who ſhall ſtare moſt impudently, or who ſhall laugh loudeſt. 
on the-publick walks. VV 7: 
The men who would mike good huſbands, if they viſit thoſe. 
places, are frighted at wedlock, and reſolve to live ſingle, ex- 
cept they are bought at a very high price. They can be ſpec- 
tators of all that paſſes, and, if they pleaſe, more than Hows | 
tators, at the expence of others. The companion of an even- 
ing; and the companion for life, require very different qualifica- 
1% 8 „„ | 5 
To thouſand pounds in the laſt age, with a domeſtick wife, 
would go farther than ten thouſand in this. Yet ſettlements __ 
are expecteq, that often, to a mercantile man eſpecially, fink a 
; | fortune 
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fortune into uſcleſſnels and pit · money is ſtipulated for, Which 
makes a wife independeet, and deſtroys love, by putting it out 


of a man's power to lay any obligation upon her, that might en- 

gage gratitude, and kindle affection. hen to all this the card- 

tables are added, how tan a prudent man think of marrying, 
And When the worthy men know not where to find wives, 


mult not the ſex be left to the foplings, the coxcombs, the liber- 


tines of the age, whom they help to make ſuch? And need even 


theſe wretches MATTY to enjoy the converſation of thoſe who ren» 


der their company ſo cheap? _ ö 9 
And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay coquette ob- 


tains by her futters? As hie is approachable by every man, with- 


out requiring, I will not ſay incenſe or adoration, but even com- 


mon complaitance, every fop treats her as upon the level, I ook 


upon her light airs as invitations, and is on the watch to take the 
_ advantage: ſhe has companions, indeed, but no lovers; for love 

is reſpectful and timorous ; and where among all ber followers 
will ſhe find a huſband? - © _—- „ I 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the inconſiderate, 
the contempt as well as the danger to which they are expoſed, 


At one time or other, women, dot utterly thoughtleſs, will be 


p 


inſtruction. 


convinced of the juſtice of your Enſure, and the charity of your 
But ſhould your expoſtulations und reproofs have no effect 


upon thoſe who ire far gone in faſhiohable folly, they may be re- 


tailed from their mouths td their nieces, (marriage will not often 
have entitled theſe to dauthters) when they, the meteors of a 
day, find themſelves elbowed off the Rage of vanity by other 
flutterers; for the moſt admired women cannot have many Tun- 
bridge, many Bath ſeaſons do blaze wy fince even fine faces, 


often ſeen, are leſs regarded than new fates, the proper puniſh- 
ment of ſhowy girls, for rendering thenifeives ſo impolitickly 
FF V 


cheap. | 
=: 0 6. Your fincere admirer, &c. 


5 


e nec ſarmentus iniquas 
Cæſaris ad menſas, nec vilis gabba tulifſet——Jvv. 
Which not Sarmentus brook'd t Cxlar's board, 


Nor grov'ling Gabba from his havghty lord. Exrnixs rox. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE RAMBLER. 

rg. RAMBLER;) I Rat get 

vob have ofted endeayoured to imPteſs npon your readers 

an obſervation of more truth than novelty, that life paſſes, 

tor the moſt part, in petty trauſactions; that our hours cans 
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away in ttifling amuſements and flight, gratifications; and that 
there very teldom emerges any occaſion that can call forth great 
virtue of great abilities. F N 
It very commonly happens that ſpeculation has no influence 

on vonduct. Juſt concluſions, and cogent arguments, formed 

by laborius ſtudy, and diligent enquiry, are often repofited in | 
tte treafuries of memory, as gold in the miſer's cheſt, uſeleſs. 
alike to others and himſelf. As ſome are not richer for the ek. | 
tent of their poſſeſſions. others are not wiſer for the multitude of ä 
CCC VVV 
_ You have truly deſcribed the ſtate of human beings, but it may 
be doubted whether yau have accommodated your precepts to . 
your deſcription ; whether you have not generally conſidered. } 
your readers as influenced by the tragick paſſions, and fuſcepti- ' 7 
ble of pa in or pleaſure only from powerful agents, add from 8 
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Teat events. 


s To an author who writes not for the improvement of a ſingle 
F art, or the eſtabliſhment of a controverted doctrine, but equally” t 
| | intends the advantage, and equally courts the peruſal of all the, " 
- ___ claſſes of mankind, nothing can juſtly ſeem unworthy of regard, —Y 
| buy which the pleaſure of converſation may be increaſed, and the TS, 
3 daily * of familiar life ſecured from interruption an 1 
: For this reaſon you would not have injured your reputation, 7 
if you had ſometimes deſcended to the minuter duties of ſocial. tl 
| beings, and: enforced the obſervance of thoſe little civilities and _ 
ceremonious delicacies, which, inconfiderable as they may re 
appear to the man of Science, and difficult as they may. ſe; 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contribute to the regula- lic 
tion of the world, by facilitating the intercourſe between one an 
man and another, and of which the French have ſufficiently teſ- | | 
tified their eſteem, by termine the knowledge and practice of an 
them Scaworr mivre==the art of ling. Z, th 
Politeneſs is one of thoſe advantages which we never eftimate - ed 
rightly but by the inconvenience of its loſs. Its influence upon ſer 
the manners is conſtant and uniform, ſo that, like an equal mo- tio 
tion, its eſcapes perception. The circumſtauces of every action | 
are adjuſted to each other, that we do not ſee where any er- a 
ror could have been committed, and rather acquieſce in its pro- ran 
priety, than admire its exactneſs. 5 ! 0 
But as ſickneſs ſhews us the value of eaſe, a little familiarity wh 
* with thoſe who were never taught to endeavour the gratification / 
4 of others, but regulate their behaviour merely by their, own will, par 
will ſoon evince the neceſſity of eſtabliſhed modes and formalities bit 
to the happineſs and quiet of common life. | 8 | and 
Wiſdom and virtue are by no means ſufficient, without the - pec 
ſupplemental laws of good- breeding, to ſecure freedom from \ 
degenerating to rudeneſs, or ſelf-eſteem from ſwelling 5 „ 
| | 1 ſolence; 


„„ 
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| folence ; a thouſand incivilities may be committed, and a thou- 
land offices neglected, without any remorſe of conſcience, or res 
proach Fom reals. ou TE 
The true effect of genuine politeneſs ſeems to be rather eaſe 


than pleaſure. The power of delighting muſt” be*conferred by 
nature, and cannot be delivered by. precept, or obtained by imi> 


tation; but though it be the privilege of a very ſmall number 


to raviſh and to charm, every man may hope by rules and cau- 


tion not to give pain, and may therefore, by the help of good= 


breeding, enjoy the kindneſs of mankind, though he ſhould have 


ho claim to'higher diſtinctieſss s. | 
The univerſal axiom in which all complaiſance is included; 


and from which flow all the formalities which cuſtom-has eſtas _ 


bliſhed in civilized nations, is, That no man ſhould give auy pre- 
Ference to himſelf, A rule ſo coniprehenfive and certain, that, 


perhaps, it is not eaſy for the mind to iniage an incivility, with- 


out ſuppoſing it to be Broken. | 


There are, indeed, in every place, ſome particular modes of 
the ceremonial part of, good-breeding,. which, being arbitrary 
and accidetital; can be learned only by habitude and converſas- 


tion; ſuch are the forms of ſalutation, the different gradations 


of reverence, and all the adjuſtments. of place and precedence.. 
Theſe, however, may be often violated without offence, if it be | 


ſufficiently evident, that neither malice nor pride contributed to 
the failure ; but will not atorie, however rigidly obſerved, for 


the tumour of inſolence, or petulance of contempfpt. 
I. have, indeed, not found among any part of marikind, leſs 


real and rational complaifance, than among thoſe who have paſ- 


{ed their time in payitig and receiving viſits, in frequenting pub- 
lick entertainments, in ſtudying the exact meaſues of ceremony, 
and in watching all the variations of faſhiotiable courteſy. _ 
They know, indeed, at what hour they may be at the door of ; 
an acquaintance, how many ſteps they muſt attend him towards 
the gate, and what interval ſſiould pals before his viſit is returfi- 
ed; but ſeldom extend their care beyond the exterior and uneſ- 


ſential parts of civility, nor refuſe their own vanity any gratifca- 


tion, however experffive, to the E of another. 
Trypherus is a man remarkab l 
a man that, having been originally placed by his fortune and 


rank in the firſt claſs of the community, has acquired that 


air of dignity and that readineſs in the exchange of compliments, 
which courts, balls, and levees, eaſily confer. 85 ; 

But 'Trypherus, without any ſettled purpoſes of malignity, 
partly by his ignorance of human nature, and partly by the ha- 


bit of contemplating with great ſatisſaction his own grandeur : 
and riches, is hourly giving diſguſt to thoſe whom chance or ex- _ 


pectation ſubject to his vauit x. 
Voile Rr el 
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Toa man whoſe fortune confines him to a ſmall honſe, he de 
claims 8 the pleaſure of ſpacious apartments, and the conve- 
nience of chatiging his lodging-room in different parts of the 
Je him, that he hates confinement; and concludes, that 
if his chamber was leſt, he ſhonld never wake without thinking 
of a priſon. 3 ; : 5 0 by . 8085 Wot p 8 5 ; 13 V 
JI0 Eucratas, a man of birth equal to himſelf, but of much 
leſs eſtate, he ſhewed his ſervices of plate, and remarked that 
ſuch things were, indeed, nothing better than coſtly trifles, but 
that no man muſt pretend to the rank of a gentleman without 
them; and that for his part, if his eſtate was ſmaller, he ſhould 
not think of enjoying but encreafing it, and would enquire out a 
le has, an imitation of ſome more acute obſeryer than him- 
ſelf, collected a great many ſhifts and artifices by which poverty 
is concealed ; and among the ladies of ſmall fortune, never rally 
_ to talk of frippery and flight filks, and the convenience of a ge- 
neral mourning. _ 1 | 5 
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umble neatneſs of my habitation, he ſeldom fails to conclude by 

à declaration, that wherever he ſees a houſe meanly Firmiſhed, 
he deſpiſes the owner's taſte, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of Trypherus, by which he 
is become the terror of all who are leſs wealthy than himſelf, 


* 


ß aA ani. 7. 


and has raiſed innumerable enemies without rivalry, and without b, 
S_RT EG EE ne ns a 
Feet though all are not equally culpable with Trypherus, it is 5 
ſcarcely poſfible to find any man who does not frequently, like 1 
him, indulge his own' pride by forcing others into a compariſon 9 
with himſelf, when he knows the advantage is on his fide, with- 7 
out conſidering, that unneceſſarily to obtrude unpleaſing ideas, 2 
is a ſpecies of oppreſſion; and that it is little more criminal to th 
deprive another of ſome real advantage, than to interrupt that 2 
forgetfulneſs of its abſence which is the next happineſs to actual | 15 
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Scilicet ingeniis aliqua eſt concordia junctis 
Et ſervat ſtudii foedera quiſque ſui, Z 
Ruſticus agricolam, miles fera bella gerentem, .. 
Nectorom dubiæ navita puppis amat,—Ovivp, ,__ 


Congenial paſſions ſouls together bind, 
 Andev'ry calling mingles with its kind 

_ Soldier unites with ſoldier, ſwain with wann 
| The mariner with him that roves the niain.—F, Lewts, | 


_ 4.5 3 5 Gs : 3 . * Ls 3 3 | . 
1 T has been ordained by Providence; for the conſervation of 


order in the immenſe variety of nature, and for the regular 


propagation of the ſevetal claſſes of life with which the elements 


are peopled, that every creature ſhould be drawn by ſome ſecret 
attraction to thoſe of his own kind; and that not only the gentle 


and domeſtick animals which naturally unite into companies, or 


cohabit by pairs, would continue faithful to their ſpecies ; but 
even thoſe ravenous and ferocious ſavages which Ariſtotle ob» 
ſerves never to be gregarious, ſhould range mountains and de- 


| ſerts in ſearch of one another; rather than pollute the world with 


+ o * * 


a monſtrous birth. 


* 


As the perpetuity and diſſinction of the lower tribes of the 


creation require that they ſhould be determined to proper mates 


by ſome uniform tmotive of choice, or ſome cogent principle of 
inſtinct; it is neceſſary likewiſe; that man, whoſe wider capacity 


demands more gratifications, and who feels in himſelf innume- 


rable wants; which a life of ſolitude cannot ſupply, and innu- 
merable powers to which it cannot give employment, ſhould be 
led to ſuitable eompanions by .particular influence ; and Fee, 


many beings of the ſame nature with himſelf, he may ſele 


love of individuals to that of the ſpecies, 


Other animals are ſo formed, that they ſeem to contribute very 
little to the happineſs of each other, and know neither joy, nor 


grief, nor love, nor hatred, but as they are urged by ſome de- 
lire immediately ſubſervient either to the ſupport of their own - 


ſome for intimacy and tenderneſs, and improve the condition of 
| his exiſtence; by ſuperadding friendſhip to humanity, and the 


lives; or to the continuation of their race; they therefore ſel- 


doth appear to regard any of the minuter diſeriminations which . 
diſtinguiſh creatures of the fame kind from one another, 
But if man were to feel no incentives to kindneſs more than 
his general tendency to cogental nature, Babylon or London, 
with all their multitudes, would have to him the deſolation of 4 
,1derneſs ; his aſſectione, not compreſſed into a harrower come 


Ty. 


bas, 


* 
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RY would vaniſh, like elemental fire, in boundleſs erapora - 


tion; he would languiſh in perpetual inſenſibility; and, though 


he might, perhaps, in the firſt vigour of youth, amuſe himſeif 
with the freſh enjoy ments of life, yet, when curiofity ſhould 
ceaſe, and alacrity ſubſide, he would abandon himſelf to the 


' fluctuation of chance, without expecting help againſt any cala- 


The neceffities of our condiſion require a thouſand offices 


mity, or feeling any wiſh for the happineſs af others. 

To love all men is our duty, ſo far as it includes a general 
habit of benevolence, and readineſs of occaſional kindneis ; but 
to love all equally is impoſſible, at leaſt impoſſible without the 
extinction of thoſe paſſions which now produce all our pains and 
all our pleaſures ; without the diſuſe, if not the abohtion, of _ 
ſome of out faculties, and the ſuppreſſion of all our hopes and 
fears in apathy and indifference, ,. .. -- _ . 


7 7 » ** 


of 
tenderneſs, which mere regard for the ſpecies will never dictate, 
Every man has frequent grievances which only the ſolicitude of 

friendſhip will diſcover and remedy, and which would remain 


for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human calamity, were 


ir only ſurveyed by the eye of general heneyolence, equally 
, 7 EEE Yi 


The great community of mankind is, therefore, neceflarily 
broken into ſmaller independent ſocieties ; theſe form diſtinct 
intereſts, which are too frequently oppoſed to each other, and 
which they who have entered into thę league of particular 


tive to the happineſs of the reſt of the world. 


— 7 — 


Such unions are again ſeparated into ſubordinatę claſſes and 


combinations, and focial life is perpetually branched out into 


TDuhat friendſhip may at or 
already obſerved in theſe papers, that a conformity of inclina- 


| proves eſteem as imitation. 


private friendſhip. 


minuter ſubdiviſious, till it terminates in the laſt ramifications of 


nay at once be fond and laſting, it has. been 
tions is neceſſary. No man can have much kindneſs for him by 
whom he doth” not believe himſelf eſteemed, and nothing io 


* 


That benevolence is always ſtrongeſt which ariſes, from parti- 


. cipation of the ſame pleaſures, fince we are naturally moft wil⸗ 


the idea of enjoyment is connected. 


ling to revive in dat minds the memory of perſons with whom 


It is commonly, therefore, to little purpoſe, that any one 
endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with ſuch as he cannot accom- 


pany in their amuſements and diverſions, Men have heen known 


— 


— 


to rite to favour" and to fortune, only by being ſkilful in the 


ſports with Which their patron happened to be delighted, by con- 


curring with his taſte for ſome particular ſpecies of curioſities, 


by reli ing the tame wine, or applauding the ſame cookery. 
ROE 3 4 . 
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Even thoſe hom wiſdom or virtue have placed above regard 
to 1uch petty recommendations, mult nevertheleſs be gained by 


_ fimilitude of manners, The higheſt and nobleſt enjoyment 


familiar life, the communication of knowledge and reciprocation 
of ſentiments, muſt always preſuppoſe a diſpoſition to the lame 
inquiry, and delight in the fame diſcoveries, l 
* With what ſatis faction could the politician lay his ſchemes for 
the reformation of laws, or his compariſons of different forms of 
government, before the chemiſt, who has never accuſtomed his 
thoughts to any other object than ſalt and ſulphur ? or how 
could the aſtronomer, in explaining his calculations and conjec- 
tures, endure the coldneſs of a grammarian, who would loſe 
fight of Jupiter and all his ſatellites, for a happy etymology of 
an obſcure word, or a better explication of a controverted line 
Every man loves merit of the ſame kind with his own, when it 
is not likely to hinder his advancement or his reputation ; for he 
not only beſt underſtands the worth of thoſe qualities which he 
abou to cultiyate, or the uſefulneſs of the art which, he 
practiſes with ſucceis, but always feels a reflected Ae. from 
the praiſes which, though giyen to another, belong equally to 
himfelf. „ ag | EE 4 
_ » There is, indeed, no need of reſearch and refinement to. diſco- 
ver that men muſt generally ſeiect their eompanions from their 
own ſtate of life, fince there are not many minds furniſhed fer 
great variety of converſation, or adapted to multipheity of 
intellectual entertainments,, _ „„ . 
The ſailor, the academick, the lawyer, the mechanick, and the 
courtier, have all a caſt of talk peculiar to their own fraternity, 
have fixed their attention up n the ung. Event, haye bee 
engaged in affairs of the ſame fort, and make uſe of alluſions 8 
illuſtrations which themſelves only can underſtand. © 
To be intected with the jargon of a particular profeſſion, and 
know only the language of a ſingle rank of mortals, is, indeee 
ſufficiently deſpicable. But, as limits muſt be always ſet to the 
excurſions of the human mind, there will be ſome ſtudy whic! 
every man more zealoufly protecutes, ſome darling ſubhject o 
which he is principally pleaſed to converſe ; and he that can m 
inform or beſt underſtand him, will certainly be welcomed wis 
particular gat. „„ 
Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided ; nor is it culpa- 
ble, unlets ſuffered ſo far to predominate as to produce averſioh 
from every other kind of excellence, and to ſhade the luſtre of 
diſſimilar virtues. Thoſe, therefore; whom the lot of life has 
conjoined, ſhould endeavour conſtantly to approgch towards the 
inclination of each other, invigorate every motion of concurrent 
deſire, and fan every ſpark of kindred curioſity, r. 
It has been juſtly obſerved, that diſcord generally operates in 
little things : it is inflamed to its utmoſt vehemenge by contra- 
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or taſte, oftener than of OR ey ; 00 inſight; therefore; | 


: . be avoided by innocent conformity, which, if it was 
not at firſt the motive; 2 8 18 bob to be the conſequence of | 
indifſoluble u union. TN 
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Horace, with fly Ants ing grace, ee TO 
Laugh'd at his friend, and logk'd him in the hos; 3 . 
Would raiſe a bluſh where ſecret. vice hefound, 

And tickle while he gently prob'd the Wound. 

With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 8 

But JORGE the 5 1 when he it pxp. : 


* 


1 ro THE RAMBLER. 
sin, ; N 

8 very many well. diſpoſed perſons Us; the unavoidable 
. neceflity of their affairs, are unfortunate as to be totally 


buried in the country, where they labour under the moſt deplor- 
able i ignorance of What is tranſacting among the polite part of | 


mankind, I cannot help thinking that, as a publiek writer, you 
mould take the caſe of theſe truly compaſſionate objects under 


your conſideration. 


Theſe unhappy languiſhers i in obſcurity ſhould be furniſhed 


with ſuch accounts of the employments of people of the world, 
as may engage them in their ſeveral remote corners to a laudable 
imitation; or, at leaſt, ſo far inform and prepare them, that if 
by any joyful change of fitnation they ſhould be ſuddenly tranfs 


ſpor ted into the 847 ſcene, they may not gape, and wonder, and 


are and be Utter:y at a loſs how to behave and make a Prog 
| . in it, 


It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all the country 
towns in the kingdom might be promoted; if you would uſe your 
charitable endeavours to raiſe in them a noble emulation of the 
manners and cuſtoms of higher life; 

For this purpoſe you ſhould give a very clear and a 


_ deſcription of the whole ſet of polite acquirements ; 2 complete 


hiftory of forms, faſhions, frolicks, df routes, drums, hurricanes, 


balls, aſſemblies, ridottos, maſquerades, auctions, plays, operas, 


puppet-ſhows, and bear-gardens ; of all thoſe delights which 


profitably engage the attention of the mof{ ſublime characters, 
#nd by which they have brought to ſuch amazing perfection the 


Me art «au my 9 of n wy after day, week after week, 
and | 
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THE BAMBLER, 
and year after year, without the heavy aſfiſtanes of any... 
LUNG that formal creatures are pleaſed to call uſeful and zee: 
 Jaſry. - f | . 3 „ e 
Ia giving due inſtructions through what ſteps to attain 
ſummit of human excellence, you may add ſuch irres 


unaccountable error of ſuppoſing they were ſent into the world 
for any other purpoſe but to flucter, ſport, and ſhine. For, after 


all, nothing can be clearer than that an everlaſting round of 
diverfion, and the more lively and hurrying the better, is the 


moſt important end of human life. 


It is really prodigious, fa much as the world is improved, that 
there ſhould in thete days be perſons ſo ignorant and ſtupid ag 
to think it neceflary to mid their time, and trouble their 
heads, about any thing elſe than purſuing the preſent fancy ; for 


whatelfe is worth living for? 


It is time enough, ſurely, to think of conſequences when they 


come; and as far the antiquated notions of duty, they are not 


to be met with iti any: French novel, or any book one ever looks 
into, but derived almoſt wholly from the writings of authors 
who lived a vaſt a> ages ago, and who, as they were totally 
without any idea of thoſe accompliſhments which now characte- 
riſe people of diſtinction, have been for ſame time ſinking apace 


into utter contempt. It does not appear that even their moſt . 


Zealous admirers, for ſame partiſans of his own fort every 
writer will have, can pretend to ſay they were ever at one ridotto. 
Ig the important article of diverſions, the ceremonial of viſits; 


the extatick delight of unfriendly intimacies, and unmeaning. 


civilities, they are abſolutely ſilent. Blunt truth, and downright 
| honeſty, plain clothes, ftaying at home, hari work, few words, 
and thoſe unenlivened with cenſure or double meaning, are what 
they recommend as the. ornaments and pleaſures of life. 


Little oaths, polite diſſimulation, tea-table icandal, delightful 


indolence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of precedence, the. 


enchantments of flattery, they ſeem to have had no notion of; 
and I cannot but laugh to think what a figure they would have 
looked at a gaming-table, _'_ „ ; 
The noble zeal of patriotiſm that diſdains authority, and 
tramples on laws for ſport, was abſolutely the averſion of theſe 
tame wretches,” © © EE RY 5 
Indeed, one cannot diſcover any one thing they pretend to 


made in a drawing: room, and how frighted they would have g 


teach people, but to be wiſe and good; acquirements infinitelx 


below the conſideration of perſons of taſte and ſpirit, who know 
how to ſpend their time to fo much better purpoſ ee 


Among other admirable improvements, pray, Mr Rambler, | 


at 


FLY 


do not forget to enlarge on the very extenſive benefit of playing 
To; ge 4 — „ MS ET. 8 1 0 . _ 3 TEIN 5 3 8 corey” 


2 


aue in its favour, as muſt convince numbers, who in othet 
nces do not ſeem to want natural underſtanding, of the. 
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res oh Sundays, a practice of ſuch infinite uſe, that we may 


My expect to fee it prevail univerſally in all parts of this 
r ) 
| ic o-perſons of faſſlion, the advantage is obvious; becauſe, - 
A ſome ftrange reaſon or other, which no fine gentſemin or fine 
tady has yet been able to penetrate; there is neither play, nor 
ſing fo, © nor bottled conjuror, nor any other thing worth 


2 


N A 


ving for, to be had on a Sunday; if it were not for the charita - 
Ble affiſtance of whiſt or bragg, tlie genteel part of mankind _ 
f N one day in feven:; neceffarily fuffer a total extinction of 
—_—_ „ 3 
| Nor are the perſons of high rank the only gainers by ſo _ 
Filutary a cuſtoni, which extends its good influence, in lome __ 
degree, tb the lower orders of people; but were it quite general; 
2 much better and happier would the world be than it is even 
ow 2 CT 1 1 . DR 
 ?*Tishard upon poor creatures, he they evet ſo mean, to deny 
them th6ſe enjoyments and liberties which are equally open for 
all, Yet if ſervants were taught to go to church on this days 
_ Fpend ſome part of it in reading or receiving inſtruction in a 
family way; and the reſt in mere friendly converſaticn, the poor 
wretches would infallibly take it into their heads, that they were 
bbliged to be ſober, modeſt; diligent, and faithful, to their 


_ fnafters and miſtreſſes. E- 
Now, ſurely, no one of common prudence, or humanity . 
would- wiſh their domeſticks infected with ſuch ſtrange and pris by 
mitive notions, of laid under ſuch unmerciful reſtraints; all and 
which may, in a great meaſure, be prevented by the prevalence +. _ fity 
df the good-humoured faſhtion that 1 would have you recom - to r 
mend. For when the lower kind of people ſee their betterss by 1 
with à truly laudable ſpiritz inſulting and flying in the face of and 
- thofe rude; il]-bred e piety and the Jaws, they are there- my 
- by excited and admoniſhed, as far as actions can admoniſh and Thi 
+. Excite, and taught that they too have an equal right of ſetting _ ſtate 
them at defiance in ſuch inſtances as their particular neceſſities awa! 
and inclinations may require; and thus is the liberty of the a ſu, 
hole human ſpecies mightily improved and enlarge t. to ac 
In mort; Mr. Rambler; by a faithful repreſentation of the to eu 
Humberleſs benefits of a modiſh life, yon will have done your cal n 
part in promoting what every body ſeems to confeſs the true of hi 
purpoſe of human exiſtence, perpetual diſſipation. „ uns a 
By encouraging people to employ their whole attention on nion 
krifles, and make amuſement their chief ſtudy, you will teach than 
them how to avoid many very unealy reflections. po Yo 
All the ſott feelings of humanity, the ſympathies of friendſhip; ucce 
all natural temptations to the care of a family, and ſolicitude no, ki 
abdut the good or ill of others, with the whole train of do- which 
tettck and tocial affections, which create ſuch daily anxieties * 


' and 


- 
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and embarraſſments, will be bappily ſtifled and ſuppreſſed in a 
round of perpetual delights; and all ſerious thoughts, but pars 


ticularly that of hereafter, be baniſhed out of the world; a moſt- 


as it is fo very clear a caſe, that nobody ever dies. 
\__...._ CHARIESSA. 


' perplexing apprehenſion, but luckily a moſt groundleſs one too, 


— — ͤ —ͤ— 


Nvuws. 101. TUESDAY, Maren 5, 1751. 
| Mellajubes Hybzla tibi vel Hymettia nafci, —© 
Et thyma Cecropiz Corfica ponis api. —MAAr. 
Alas! dear Sir, you try in vain, Ee „ 
_ Impoſſibilities to gain 15 
No bee from Corſica's rank juice, | | 
Hyblæan honey can produce ——F. Lewis. | 


ro THE MAURER... 
HAVING by ſeveral years of continual ſtudy treaſured in my 
mind a great number of principles and ideas, and obtained 
by frequent exerciſe the power of applyiag them with propriety, 
and combining them with readineſs, I reſolved to quit the univer- 
_ fity, where I conſidered myſelf as a gem hidden in the mine, and 
to mingle in the crowd of public lite. I was naturally attracted 
by the company of thoſe who were of the {ame age with myſelf; 
and finding that my academical gravity contributed very little to 
my reputation, applied my faculties to jocularity and burleſque. 
Thus, in a ſhort time, I had heated my imagination to ſuch a 
fate of activity and ebullition, that upon every occaſion it fumed . 
away in burſts of wit, and evaporations of gatety. I became on 
a ſudden the idol of the coffee-houſe, was in one winter lolicited 
to accept the preſidentſhip of five clubs, was dragged by violence 
to every new play, and quoted in every controverſy upon theatri- 
cal merit; was in every publick place ſurrounded by a multitude 
of humble auditors, who retailed in other places of reſort my max - 
ims and my jeſts; and was boaſted as their intimate and compa- 
nion by many who had no other pretenſions to my acquaintance, 
than that they had drank chocolate in the ſame room. 
You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I mention my 
ſucceſs with ſome appearance of triumph and elevation. Perhaps 
no, kind of ſuperiority is more flattering or alluring than that 
which is conferred by the powers of converſation, by extempora. 
neous ſprightlineſs of fancy, copiouſneſs of language, and fer tility | 


. 


friendſhip kindling with rapture, and attention ſwelling into 
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of ſentiment. © Tn other exertions of genius, the greater part of 
* "RES abit, TOMERY , 5 EE ING Ig 8 SF TEN n F „ 
dhe praiſe is unknown and unenjoyed; the writer, indeed, ſpreads 
his reputation to a wider extent, but receives little pleafure or 


advantage from the diffuſion of his name, and only obtains a 


kind of nominal ſovereignty over regions which pay no tribute, 
The colloquial wit has always his own radiance reflected on 
* Himſelf, and enjoys all the pleaſure which he beſtows ; he finds 


his power confeſſed by every one that approaches him, ſees 


praiſe. | | ; ee 
The defire which every man feels of importance and eſteem, 


is ſo much gratified by finding an aſſembly, at his. entrance, 
brightened with gladneſs and huſhed with expectation, that the 
recollection of ſuch diſtinction can ſcarcely Hal to be pleaſing 
whenſoever it is innocent. And my conſcience does not reproach 
me with any mean or criminal effects of vanity; 'fince I always 


employed my influence on the fide of virtue, and never ſacrificed 
my underſtanding or my religion to the pleaſure of applauſe. 
There were many whom either the defire of enjoying my 
pleaſantry, or the pride of being thought to enjoy it, brought 
often into my company; but I was careſſed in a particular man- 
ner by Demochares, a gentleman of a large eſtate, and a liberal 
diſpoſition. My fortune being by no means exuberant, inclined 
me to be pleaſed with a friend who was willing to be entertained 


at his own charge, I became by daily invitations. habituated to 


Bis table; and, as he believed my acquaintance neceſſary to the 
character of elegance which he was defirous of eſtabiiſhing, I 


lived in all the luxury of affluence, without expence or depend- 


ance, and paſſed my life in a perpetual reciprocation of pleaſure, 


defire of improvement, 


But all power has its ſphere of activity, beyond which it 


produces no effect. Demochares being called by his affairs into 


the country, imagined that he ſhould increaſe his Popper b 
10 


coming among his neighbours, accompanied by 'a man w 
abilities were ſo generally allowed. The report preſently ſpread 


through half the country that Demochares was arrived, and had 
brought with him the celebrated Hilarius, by whom ſuch 


mertriment would be excited as had never been enjoyed or 
conceived before. I knew, indeed, the purpoſe for which I Was 
invited; and, as men do not look diligently out for poffible 
miſcarriages, was pleaſed to find myſelf courted upon principles 
of intereſt, and conſidered as capable of reconciling factions, 
; e feuds, and uniting a whole province in ſocial happi- 
35 Io 1 „ 8 ee : . 

Altter a few days ſpent in adjuſting his domeſtick regulations, 


Demochares invited all the gentlemen of his neighbourhood to 
dinner, and did not forget to hint how much my preſence was 


with men brought together by fimilitude of accompliſhments, or 


to myſeli the converſation of the coming day; re 


to wit, to mirth, and to Hilarins. 


7 


; ; | HE 8 S | * ; 8 1 * ; — "EY 
expected to heighten the pleaſure of the feaſt. He informed me 


what prejudices my reputation had raiſed in my favour, and 
_ repreſented the ſatisfaction with which he ſhould ſee me kindle 
up the blaze of merriment, and ſhould remark the various effects 


that my fire would have upon ſuch diverſity of matte. 
This declaration, by which he intended to quicken my vivaci- 


(Xp i. ah beſt * 4 4 


ty, filled me with ſolieitude. I felt an achbition of ſhining, 


which I never knew before; and was thereforò embarraſſed with 


an unuſual flow of diſgrace. I paſſed the Pienean planting out 
co ecked all my 


topicks of raillery, pr opoſed Fropey ſubjects of ridicule,” 
{mart replies to a th 


thegms, tales, and jlluftrations. 


The morning broke at laſt in the midſt of theſe buſy medita- 


tions. I roſe with the palpitations of a champion on the day of 
combat; and, notwithitanding all my efforts, found my ſpirits 


ſunk under the weight of exp<Ration. © The company ſoon after 


began to drop in, and every one, at his entrance, was introduced 
to Hilarius, What conception the inhabitants of this region 
had formed of a wit, I cannot yet diſcover; but obſerved that 


they all ſeemed, after the regular exchange of compliments, to 


turn away diſappointed ;. and that While we waited for dinner, 


they caſt their eyes, firſt upon me, and then upon each other, like 


a theatrical aſſembly waiting for aſhew,  _ Ep 
From the uneaſineſs of this ſituation I was relieved by the 
dinner; and as every attention was taken up by the buſineſs of 
he hour, I ſunk quietly to a level with the reſt of the company. 
But no ſooner were the diſhes removed, than inſtead of cheerful 
confidence and familiar pfattle, an uniyerfal filence again ſhewed 
their expectation of ſome_unuinal performance. My friend 
endeavoured to rouſe them by healths. and queſtions, but the) 
anſwered him with great brevity, and amo e e 
their former tasta 8 
I had waited in hope of ſome opportuity to divert them, but 
could find no paſs opened for a fingle ſally; and who can be 
merry without an object of mirth? After a few faint efforts, 
which produced neither applauſe nor oppoſition, 1 was content 
to mingle with the maſs, to put round the glaſs in falence, and 
ſolace myſelf with my own contemplations. 


My friend looked round him;, the gueſts ſtared at one 


another; and it now and then a few ſyllables were uttered with 
timidity and heſitation, there was none ready to make any reply. 


All our faculties were frozen, and every minute took away from 


our capacity of pleaſing, and diſpoſition to be pleaſed. Thus 
paſſed the hours to which ſo much happineſs was decreed ; the 
hours which had, by a kind of open proclamation, been devoted 


* 
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| 0 a thouſand, queſtions, accommodated anſwers to 
1maginary repartees, and formed a magazine of remarks, apophs 
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At laſt the night came on, and the neceſſity of partin g freed” 
us from the perſecutions of each other. I heard them, as they 


walked along the court, murmuring at the loſs of the day, and 


enquiring whether any man would Pay a fecond viſit to a houſe 


haunted by a wit. 


 Demochares, whoſe benevolence is greater than his penetra- _ 


tion, having flattered his hopes with the ſecondary honour 
which he was to gain by my Pines and elegance, and the 
affection with which he ſhould be followed for a perpetual ban- 


quet of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation and reſent- 
ment, nor would eafily be convinced, that ] had not ſacrificed his 


intereſt to ſullenneſs and caprice, and ſtudiouſly endeavoured to 


diſguſt his gueſts, and co grep my powers of delighting, in 
ſilence, I am informed that the 
- reproach of their ill reception is divided by the gentlemen of the 


country between us ; ſome being of opinion, that my friend is 
deluded by an impoſtor, who, though he has found ſome art of 


gaining his favour, is afraid to ſpeak before men of more pene- 


tration ; and others concluding, that I think only London the 
proper theatre of my abilities, and diſdain to exert my genius for 
the praiſe of ruſticks. 1 1 


I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has ſometimes happened to . 


others, who have the good or ill fortune to be celebrated for 


wits, to fall under the ſame cenſures, upon the like occaſions. 


I hope, therefore, that you will prevent any miſrepreſentations 
of ſuch failures, by remarking, that invention is not wholly at 
the command of its poſſeflor ; that the power of pleaſing is very 
often obſtructed by the defire; that all expectation leſſens 
ſurprize, yet ſome ſurprize is neceſſary to gaiety ; and that thoſe 


who defire to partake of the pleaſure of wit muft contribute to 


its production, ſince the mind ſtagnates without external ventila- 


tion, and that efferveſcence of the fancy which flaſhes into 
tranſport, can be raiſed only by the infuſion of diſſimilar 


ideas. 
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Ipſa quoque-affiduo labuntur tempora motu 
Non ſecus ac flumen; neque enim conſiſtere flumen, - | 75 
Nec levis hora poteſt; ſed ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem, „ 
Tempora fic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur.—— Ovp 


With conſtant motion as the moments glide, 
Behold in running life the rolling tide ! : 
For none can ſtem by art, or ſtop by pow'r, 
The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour: 
But wave by wave purſu'd arrives on ſhore, + 

And each impell'd behind impels before: 
So time on time revolving we deſcry; | | 2 
So minutes follow, and ſo minutes fly.—ELPHIxNsro Fw. 


/ 


* * : 


«@ IFE,” ſays Seneca, © is a voyage, in the progreſs of which 
4 * we are perpetually changing our ſcenes :. we firit leave 

& chifthood behind us, then youth, then the years of ripened 
' & manhood, then the better and more pleaſing part of old age. 
The peruſal of this paſſage having incited in me a train of 
reflections on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant fluctuations of his 
wiſhes, the gradual change of his diſpoſition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats along the 
ſtream of time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and 
on a ſudden found my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the 
ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and 
the daſh of waters. . | 15 

My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curioſity; but ſoon 
recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire whither we were going, 
and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was 
told that we were launching out into the ocean of life ; that we 
had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which multitudes 
had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their veſſels, 
and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe who 
undertook to ſteer them; and that we were now on the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any other means of 
fecurity than the care of the pilot, whom it was always in our 
power to chooſe among great numbers that offered their direc- 
tion and aſſiſtance. e | 

I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs ; and firſt turning 
my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through flowery 
Hands, which every one that failed along ſeemed to behold with 
pleaſure; but no ſooner touched, than the current, which, though 
not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible,. bore him away. 
Beyond theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor could any of the paf- 
ſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt embarked, Before 
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me, and each other ſide, was an expanſe of waters violently agi- 

tated, and covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpicuous 
eye could ſee but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 

and whirlpools, for many ſunk unexpeRedly while they were 

| . courting the gale with full ſails, and inſulting thoſe whom they 

| bad left behind. So numerous, indeed, were the dangers, and 

1 Jo thick the darkneſs, that no caution could confer ſecurity. Vet 

| there were many who, by falſe intelligence, betrayed their fol- 

lowers into whirlpools, or by violence puſhed thoſe whom they 
found in their way againſt the rocks.» 
The current was invariable and inſurmountable; but though 
it was impoſſible to fail againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was. not ſo violent as to allow no oppor- 
tunities for dexterity or courage, ſince though, none. Sd re- 
treat back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique 
direction. VVV 1 | | 
It was, however, not very common to ſteer with much care or 
prudence ; for by ſome univerſal infatuation, every man appears 
ed to think himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw his conſorts every mo- 
ment finking round him; and no ſooner had the waves Zloſed 
over them, than their fate and their miſconduct were forgotten; 
the voyage was purſued with the ſame jocund confidence; every 
man congratulated himſelf upon. the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and 
believed himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend was 
ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he was daſhed'; 

1 nor was it often obſerved. that the fight of a wreck made any man 

| | change his courſe ; if he turned aſide for a motnent, he ſoon for- 

30 got the rudder, and left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of chance. 

1 ] This negligence did not proceed from indifference, or from 

= . wearineſs of their preſent condition; for not one of thoſe who 

— thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when he was finking,.to 

= call loudly upon his aſſociates for that help which could not now 

_— be given him; and many ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning 
others againſt the folly by which they were intercepted in the 
midft of their courſe, Their benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, 
but their admonitions were unregarded. e | 

The veſſels in which we had embarked being confeſſedly un- 
nal to the turbalence of the ſtream of life, were viſibly im- 
paired in the courſe of the voyage; ſo that every paſſenger was 
certain, that how long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he mutt fink at laſt. 

I hhis neceſſity of periſhing might have been expectetl to ſadden 
the gay, and intimidate the daring, at leaſt to keep the melancholy 
and timorous in perpetual torments, and hinder them from any 
enjoyment of the varieties and gratifications which nature offered 
them as the ſolace of their labours; yet, in effect none ſeemed 
leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was moſt dread- 

ful ; they all had the art of concealing their danger from them- 


 klves ; 


the terrors that embarraſſed: their way, took care never to look 

forward, but faund forme amuſement for the preſent moment, 
andigenerally entertained themſttves by playing with Hope, who 
was the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of liſmmſGGGſe. 
Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to thoſe whom 
ile favoured moſt, was, not that they mould eſcape, but that 

they ſhould fink laſt ; and with this promiſe every one Was ſatis- 


- fied, though he laughed at the reſt, for ſeeming to believe it. 


Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the eredulity of ber compa- 
nions; for in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky, ſhe redou- 
bled her aſſurances of ſafety; and none were more bhuſy in ma- 
king proviſions for a long voyage, than they whom all but them- 
ſelves ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable decax. 
n the midſt of the current of life was the gu of Intempe- 
rance, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed with rocks, of which 
the pointed craggs were concealed under water, and the tops co- 
vered with herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread couches of — and 
with ſhades, where Pleaſure: warbled the ſong of inyitation. 
Within fight of theſe rocks all who failed on the ocean of life 
muſt neceſſarily paſs. Reaſon, indeed, was always at hand to 


ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow outlet by which they might 
eſcape; but very ſew could, by her intreaties or remonſtrances, 
be induced to put the rudder into her hand, without ſtipulating 


that ſhe ſhould approach ſo near unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that 
they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment. of that de- 
licious region, after which they always determined to purſue 


Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by thete promiſes, 
as to venture her charge within the eddy of the gulph of Intem- 


perance, where, indeed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet 


interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible 


Totations towards the center. She then repented her temerity, 


and with all her force endeavoured to retreat; but the draught 
of the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be overcome; and the 
enger, having danced in circles: with a pleaſing and giddy ve- 
ocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Rea- 
ſon was able to extrieate, generally ſuffered ſo many (hooks upon 
the points which ſhot, out from the rocks of pleaſure, that 


they were unable to continue their courſe with the ſame 


ſtrength and facility as before, but floated along timorouſiy and 


feebly, endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered by: every 


ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, by flow degreeę, after long 
ſtruggles, and innumerable expedients, always repining at their 
own folly, and warning others againſt the fifſt approach of the 


gulph of Intemperane. | : 


j 
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ſelves; and thoſe who kne of their inability: to bear the fight of 
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There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the breaches and 

” flop the leaks of the veſſels which had been ſhattered on the 

rocks of Pleaſure. | Many appeared to have great confidence in 
Bore preſerved by it from finking, 

ho had received only a fingle blow; but I remarked that 

few veſſels laſted long which had been much repaired, nor was 

it found that the artiſts themſelves continued afloat longer than 

thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſtan cee. 


their ſkill, and ſome, indeed, 


The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, the cau- 
tious had above the negligent, was, that they ſunk later, and 
more ſuddenly; for they paſſed forward till they had ſometimes 
ſieen all thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued from the 
-'ſtreights of infancy periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet 
oy a croſs breeze; without the toil of refiſtance, or the anguiſh 
8 


expectation. But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks 
of Pleaſure,” commonly ſubſided by ſenfible- degrees, contended 


long with the encroaching waters, and haraſſed themſelves by 
labours that ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter with ſueceſsz. 
As I was looking upon the various fate of the multitude about 


me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an admonition from ſome un- 


known power—* Gaze not idly upon others when thou thyſelf 
© art. ſinking. Whence, is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when 


thou and they are equally endangered? I looked; and, ſeeing 


the gulph of intemperance before me, ſtarted and awaked,  _ 
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Nux, 103. 


Scire volunt ſecreta domus, atque inde timeri,—]Juv. _ 


73 They ſearch the ſecrets of the houſe, ant TE.” 
Are worſhipp'd there, and fear'd for what they know.—DRYDEN-. 


OVRIOSITY is one of the permanent and certain charac- 

teriſticks of a vigorous intellect. Every advance into 
knowledge opens new proſpects, and produces new incitements 
to further progreſs. All the attainments poſſible in our preſent - 


ſtate are evidently inadequate to our. capacities of enjoyment ;. 


conqueſt ſerves no purpoſe but that of kindling ambition; dif- _ 


covery has no effect but of raifing expectation ; the gratification 


of one defire encourages another; and after all our labours, 
ſtudies, and enquiries, we are continally at the ſame diſtance _ 
from the completion of our ſchemes, have ſtill ſome wiſh impor- _ 


tunate 
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want of its enjoyment. 


The defire of knowledge, though often animated by extriuſick 
and adventitious motives, Nets on many occaſions to operate” 


without ſubordination to any other” principle; we are” cager to 


ſee and hear, without intention of referring our obſervations to 
a farther end; we climb a mountain for a proſpect of the plain; 


we run to the ſtrand in a ſtorm, that we may contemplate the 
agitation of the water; we range from city to city, though we 
profeſs neither architecture nor fortification; we croſs ſeas only. 
to view nature in nakedneſs, or magnificence in ruins; we are 
equally altured by novelty of every kind, by a deſert or a palace, 


a cataract or a cavern, by every thing rude and every thing po- 


liſhed, every thing grew and every thing little; we do not ſee 
a thicket but with ſome temptation to enter it, nor remark” an 
inſect flying before us but with an inclination to purſue it. 
This paſſion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in proportion 
as the powers of the mind are elevated and enlarged. 

therefore introduces Cæſar ſpeaking with dignity ſuitable'to the 
grandeur of his defigns, and the extent of his capacity, when he 
declares to the high-prieſt of Egypt, that he has no defire 
equally powerful with that of finding the origin of the Nile, 
and that he would quit all the projects of a civil war for a fight 
of thoſe fountains which had been ſo long concealed. And 
Homer, when he would furniſh the Sirens with a temptation, to 
which his hero, renowned for wiſdom, might yield without diſ⸗ 
grace, makes them declare that none ever depatted from them 
but with eren of knpwindpe, 7 oo OO ERS Ren 


There is, indeed, ſcarce any kind of ideal acquirement which 
-may not be 11116 to ſome uſe, or which may not, at leaſt, gra- 
occaſional fupenority, but whoever attends the 


tify pride wit | 
motions of his own mind, will find that, upon the firſt appear» 
ance of an object, or the firſt ſtart of a queſtion, his inclination 
to a nearer view, or more accurate diſcuſſion, precedes” all 
thoughts of profit, or of competition ; ahd that his defires take 
wing by inſtantaneous impulſe, though their flight may be invi- 


gorated, or their efforts renewed, oy conſiderations, 
frees us from uneafineſs than 


The gratification of curiofity rather frees ns from unea 
confers pleaſure ;' we are more pained by ignorance than de- 


lighted by inſtruction. Curioſity is the thirfſt of the ſont; it in- 


flames and torments us, and makes us taſte every thing with 
Joy, however otherwiſe infipid, by which it may be IG | 

It is evident that the earlieſt ſearchers after knowledge muſt 
have propoſed knowledge only as their reward; and that ſcienee, 
though perhaps the nurſling of intereſt, was the daughter of cu - 
rioſity: 85 who can believe that they who firſt watched the courſe 
of the ſtars foreſa the uſe of their diſcoveries to the facilitation 
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with the ſplendor of the nocturnal ſkies, they found that the 
ights changed their places; what they admired they were anxi- 


of commerce, or the menſuration of time? they were delighted 


* 


ous to underſtand, and in time traced their revolutions. 


SJ 


. 


There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, who appear 

fatisfied with their intellectual poſſeſſions, and ſeem to live 
without dehre of enlarging their conceptions; before whom the 
world paſſes without notice, and who are equally unmoved bx 


nature or by art. 


. This negligence is ſometimes only the temporary effect of a 


= 


predominant paſſion: a lover finds no inclination to travel any 
path bur that which leads to the habitation of his miſtreſs; a 
trader can ſpare little attention to common occurrences, when 


his fortune is endangered by a ſtorm. It is frequently the con- 


ſequence of a total immerſion in ſenſuality; corporeal pleaſures 


may be indulged till the memory of every other kind of happi- 
toe is obliterated ; the mind, long habituated to a lethargick an 


- quieſcent ſtate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking; and, 
though ſhe. may ſometimes be diſturbed by the obtruſion of new 


ideas, ſhrinks back again to ignorance and reſt. 


* » of * 


- But, indeed, if we except them to whom the continual taſk 


of procuring the ſupports of life denies all opportunities of de- 
viation from their own narrow track, the number of ſuch as live 


without the ardour of enquiry is very ſmall, though many con- 
tent themſelves with cheap amuſements, and waſte their lives 


- 


in reſearches of no importance. 


8 r 


* 


here is no ſnare more dangerous to buſy and excurſive 


minds than the cobwebs of petty iuquifitiveneſs which entangle 
hem in trivial employments and minute ſtudies, and detain them 


in a middle ſtate between the tediouſneſs of total inactivity and 


the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant them at once with eaſe 


and novelty, and vitiate them with the luxury. of learning... The 
neceſſity of doing ſomething, and the fear of undertaking much, 


koks the hiſtorian to a genealogiſt, the philoſopher to a jours 
naliſt of the weather, and the mathematician to a conſtructer of 


— 


dials. 85 


It is happy when thoſe who cannot content themſelves to be 


idle, nor refolve to be induſtrious, are at leaſt employed without 
wary to others; but it ſeldom. happens that we can contain 
ourſelves long in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to fink into vice, 


+ 4 


when we are no louger ſoaring towards virtue. 


— 


Nugaculus was diſtinguiſhed in his earlier years by an: un- 


common livelineſs of imagination, quickneſs of ſagacity, and ex- 
ent of knowledge. When he entered into life, he applied him- 
ſelf with particular inquifitiveneſs to examine the various mo- 
tives of human actions, the complicated influence of mingled 
aflections, the different modifications of intereſt and ambition, 
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tion into the conduct of mankind. He had no intereſt in view, and 
and therefore detected faults without any intention to expoſe 


but has paſſed his time in keeping a watchful eye upon every 
riſing character, and lived upon a ſmall eſtate without any 


fortune of every lady, the jointure ſtipulated by every contract, 
and the expectations of every family from maiden aunts and 
childiſh acquaintances. He can relate the tconomy” of every q 
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not hitherto been very miſchigxous to others, or dangerotis to 


obliged to traffick like the chymiſts, and purehaſe one lecret with 
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and the various cauſes of miſcarfiage and ſucceſs both in pub- 
lic and private affairs. 9 . 0 ; „ 1 2. 7 2 | . 
Though his friends did not diſcover to what purpoſe all theſe | 1 
obſervatſons were collected, or how Nugaculus would much im- I 
prove his virtue or his fortune by an incefſant attention to 


TFhanges of countenance, burſts of inconſideration, ſallies of pal- 
ſion, and all the other caſualties by which he uſed to trade a 
cCharacter, yet they could not deny the ſtudy of human natute to 


be worthy of a wiſe man; they therefore flattered his __ 
applauded his diſcoveries, and liſtened with ſubmiſſive modeſty 

to his lectures on the uncertainty of inclination; the Weakneſs of 
reſolves, and the inſtability of temper, to his account of the a- 
rious motives which agitate the mind, and his ridicuie of the mo- 
dern dream of a ruling paſſion. | 3 


Such was the firſt incirement of Nugaculus to a clöſe inſpec - 


therefore no deſign of ſupplant a ion; be had no malevolegce, 1 


them; but having once found the art of engaging his attention 
upon others, he had no inclination to call it back te himſelt, 


7%; 


thought of encreaſing it. | „CV 

He is, by continual. application, became a general maſter of 
ſecret hiſtory, and can give an account of the ſatrigues, private 
marriages, competitions, and ſtratagems, of half à centüry. He 
knows the "mortgages upon every man's eltate, the terms upon 
which every ſpendthrift raiſes his money, the teal and repured 


houſe, knows how much one man's cellar is robbed. by his but- 


> * 5 


where the manor-houſe is falling, though 8 
fell 


* 


To obtain all this intelligence be is idadvertentlſy guilty of a 


Nugaculus is nat ill-natured, and therefore his induſtry has 


himſelf; but ſince he cannot enjoy this knowledge hüt by dit 
covering it, and, if be had no other motive to loquacity, is 


3A 2 * another; 
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c ry day mote hated as he is more kncan 2 ; fof 8 8 
4 he is 2 by great numbers as one that has their fame 5 

oy and their happineſs in his power, and no man can much love 
if him of whom he lives in fear. : 
4 © "Thus has an intention, innocent at krlt, if not laudable, the 2 
in intention of regulating his own behaviour by the experience of t 
I others, by an accidental declenſion of minutene ſs, betrayed t 
Nugaculus, not only to a fooliſh, but a vicious waſte. of a life t 
which might have been honourably. paſſed in publick ſervices, -v 
- or domeſtick virtues. He has loſt his original intention, and 2 
given up his wind to amn that e . a not im- b 
OT. Its 7 5 v 
— — . f 
5 a 
| h 
News. 104- ' SATURDAY, Manen's 16, 17 5 „ of 
8 5 n 
——Nibil eſt quod 8 F „ | N 
Non poſit. ——JuvEnAL. „5 1 „ | 
j. | None c er rejects hyperbolies of _ %%% het | p 
110 We pparent inſufficiency of every individual to nit o 0 
9 happineſs or ſafety, compels us to ſeek from one another Fo 
Y afiſtance and. ſupport. - The neceſſity of joint efforts for the tl 
i execution of any great or extenſive eſign, the variety of po- in 
ers diſſeminated in the ſpecies, and the proportion between the _ 
5 dlefects and excellencies of different perſons, demand an inter- 
1! change of help, and communication of intelligence, and by fre- ts 
mt Bere, rec 5 of beneficence, unite mankind in ſociety _ pr 
wn and friendſtip, _ de 
1 If it can be immagined that there ever was a the when the 85 
| 1 inhabitants of any country were in a ſtate of equality, without FR 
| i diſlinction of rank, or peculiarity of poſſeſſions, it is reaſonable rs 
| 4 to believe that every man was then loved in proportion as he 
109 could contribute by his ſtrength, or his ſkill, to the ſupply of ap 
5 natural wants; there was then little room for peeviſh diflike, or ri 
i | capricious fayour; the affection, admitted into the {ag was W | us 
[|| ther eſteem than tenderneſs ; and kindneſs was on ly purchaſed 2g 
i by benefits. But when, by force of policy, by wiſdom, or by th: 
ll fortune, property and ſuperiority were introduced and eſta» wi 
1 bpliſhed, FA that many were condemned to labour for the ſupport _ oa 
1 of a few, then they whoſe poſſeſſions ſwelled above their wants 3 
; naturally laid out their ſuperfluities upon pleaſure ; and thoſe vir 
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to promote their intereſt by luxurious gratifications, and to 
create need which they might be courted to ſupply, yx. 
The defires of mankind are mueh more numerous than their 
attainments, and the capacity of imagination much larger than 
actual enjoyment. Multitudes are therefore unſatisfied with 
their allotment; and he that hopes to improve his condition hx 
the favour of another, and either finds no room for the exer- 
tion of great qualities, or perceives himſelf excelled by his ri- 
vals, will, by other expedients, endeavour to become agreeable 
where he cannot be important, and learn, by degrees, to num- 
ber the art of pleaſing among the moſt uſeful ſtudies, and moſt 
valuable acquifitions. pe %%% +2” YER | 
This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion to its uſeful» 
neſs, and will always flouriſh moſt where it is moſt rewarded; 
for this reaſon we find it practiſed with great aſſiduity under 
abſolute governments, where honours and - riches are in the 
hands of one man, whom all endeavour to propitiate, and who _. 
ſoon become ſo much accuſtomed to compliance and officioul- 
neſs, as not eafily to find, in the moſt delicate addreis, that 
novelty which is neceſſary to procure attention. , 5 
It is diſcovered by a very few experiments, that no man is 
much pleaſed with a companion, who does not encreaſe, in 
ſome reſpec, his fondneſs of himſelf; and, therefore, he that 
wiſhes rather to be led forward to proſperity by the gentle hand. 
of favour, than to force his way by labour and merit, muſt: 
conſider with more care how to diſplay his patron's excellencies 
than his own; that whenever he approaches, he may fill the 
imagination with pleaſing dreams, and chaſe away diſguſt and 
wearineſs by a perpetual ſucceſſion of delightful images. 
This may, indeed, ſometimes be effected by turning the at- 
tention upon advantages which are really poſſeſſed, or upon 
proſpects which reaſon ſpreads before hope; for whoever can 
deſerve or require to be courted, has generally,. either from 
nature or from fortune, gifts which he may review with fats». 
faction, and of which, when he is artfully recalled to the con- 
templation, he will ſeldom be diſpleaſed. e 
But thoſe who have once degraded their underſtanding to an 
application only to the paſſions, and who have learned to de- 
rive hope from any other ſources than induſtry and virtue, ſel- 
dom retain dignity and magnanimity ſufficient to defend them. 
againſt the conſtant recurrence of temptation to falſehood. He. 
that is too deſirous to be loved, will ſoon learn to flatter, an: x | 
when he has exhauſted all the variations of honeſt praiſe, and 
can delight no longer with the civility of truth, he will invent 
new topicks of panegyrick, and break out into raptures at 
= virtues and beauties conferred by himſelft. 
5 The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, be aggravated 
: by hopeleſſneſs of ſucceſs, if no indulgence was allowed: to 
| 5 | dy . | aculaticne : 
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adulation. He that will abſolutely confine his patron to hear 
only the commendations which he deſerves, will toon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more compaſs of 
mufick. Ibe greateſt human virtue bears no proportion to 
human vanity. We always think ourſelves better than we are, 
and are generally defirous that others ſhould think us ſtill bet. 
ter than we think ourſelves. To praiſe us for actions or diſ- 
pofitions which deſerve praife, is not to confer a benefit, but to 
pay a tribute. We have always pretenſions to fame, which, 
in our o,] hearts, we know to be diſputable, and which we are 
defirous to ſtrengthen by a new juffrage; we have always 
hopes which we juſpect to be fallacious, aud: of which we ea- 
gerly ſhatch ät ever) confirmation, . 
It may, indeed, be proper to make the firſt approaches under 
the conduct of truth, and to ſecure credit to future encomiums 
by ſuch praiſe as may be ratified by the conſcience; but the 
mind once habituated to the luſciouſneſs of eulogy, becomes, 
in a ſhort time, nice and faſtidious, and, like a vitiated palate, 
is inceſſantly calling for higher gratifications. . 
It is ſcarcely credible to what degree diſcernment may be 
dazzled by the miſt of pride, and wiſdom infatuated by the in- 
toxication of flattery; or how low the genius may deſcend by 
ſusceſſive gradations of ſervility, and how ſwiftly it may fall 
down the precipice of falſehood. No man can, indeed, ob- 
Jerve, without indignation, on what names, both of ancient 
and modern times, the utmoſt exuberance of praiſe has been 
laviſhed, and by what hands it has been beſtowed. It has never 
yet been found, that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppreſſor, 
the moſt hateful of the hatetul, the moſt profligate-of the pro- 
fhgate, have been denied any celebrations which they were wil- 
ling to purchaie, or that wickedneſs and folly have not found 
correſpondent flatterers through all their ſubordinations, ex- 
cept when they have been aflbciated with avarice or poverty, 
and have wanted either inclination or ability to hire a pane- 
A there is no character fo deformed as to fright away from 
it the proſtitutes of praiſe, there is no degree of enconliaſtick 


* 


| veneration which pride has refuſed. The wi; ln of Rome 
_ ſuffered themielves to be worſhipped in their li 


| ves with altars 
and facrifices; and in at age more enlightened, the terms pe- 
culiar ts the praiſe and worſhip of the Supreme Being have been 


applied to wretches whom it was the reproach of humanity to 


number among men; and whom nothing but riches or power 


hindered thoſe that read or wrote their deification, from hunt- 
ing into the toils of juſtice, as difturbers of the peace of nature. 


Ihere are, indeed, many among the poetical flatterers, Who 
muſt be reſigned to infamy without vindication, and whom we 
muſt confeis to have deſerted the cauſe of virtue for pay: they 

| 2 | | have 
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I Was lately conſidering, among other objects of ſpec 
I the new attempt of an univer/al regiſter, an office in Which 


dave committed, againſt full cotition, ie crime of oblitetats _ 
ing the diſtinctions between good and evil; and inſtead of * 


poſing the encroachments of Vice, have incited her progreis, 
and celebrated her conqueſts. But there is a lower claſt of 
ſycophants, whoſe underſtanding has not made them capable of 


equal guilt, Every man of high rank is ſurrounded with num- 


bers, who have no other rule of thought or action than his 
maxims and his conduct; whom the honour of being numbered 


among his acquaintance reconciles to all his vices, and all his 
abſurdities; and ho cafily perſuade themſelves to eſteem him, 
by 3 regard they conſider themſelves as diſtinguiſned and 
EF 00 inmate Tu amuy oY 


9a It-is dangerous for mean minds to venture themſelves. within 
the ſphere of greatneſs. Stupidity is ſoon blinded by the-ſplen- 
dour of wealth, and cowardice is eaſily fettered in the ſhackles of 


dependance. To. ſolicit patronage is, at leaſt in the event, to ſet 


virtue to ſale, None can be pleaſed without praiſe, and few can 
be praiſed without falſehood ; few can be aſſiduous without ſer- 
vility, and none can be ſervile without corruption, 
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ET minen 886 
lImpulſu, et coca magnaque cupidine ducti.— uv. 


Vain man runs headlong, to caprice reſign'd; 
ImpelPd by paſiion, and with folly blind. 
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lation, 
every man may lodge an account of his ſuperfluities aud wants, 
of whatever he dehres to purchaſe or to fell, My imayivation - 
ſoon preſented to me the latitude to which this defign'may be 
extended by integrity and induſtry, and the advantages which 


may be juſtly hoped from a general mart of intelligence, when 


once its reputation ſhall be fo eſtabliſhed, that neither reproach 
nor fraud ſhall be feared from it; when an application te it mall 


not be cenſured as the laſt reſource of deſperation, nor its infor- 
mation ſuſpected as the fortuitous ſuggeſtions of men obliged not 


to appear ignorant, A place where every exuberance may be 


diſcharged, and every deficiency ſupplied; where every lawful 
paſſion may find its gratifications, and every honeſt curiofity 

receive ſatisfaction; where the ſtock of a nation pecuniary and _ 
ivtelle&ual, may be brought together; and where all conditions 


of humanity may hope to find relief, pleaſure, and accommoeda- 
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tion; muſt equally deſerve the attention of the merchant ank 
Philoſopher, of him who miugles in the tumult of buſineſs, and 
him who only lives to amuſe himſelf with the various employs 
ments and purſuits of others. Nor will it de an uninſtructing 
fſchool to the greateſt maſters of method and diſpatch, if fuch 
multiplicity can be preſerved from embarraſſment, ani - ſuch - 
15 tumn t from inaccuracy. wy : a z N 187] 2 "4% * 1 2 R 
While I was concerting this ſplendid project, and filling my 
thoughts with its regulation, its conveniencies, its variety, and 
its conſequences, I ſunk gradually into ſlumber; but the ſame: 
images, though leſs diſtinet,! {ill continued to float pon my fan- 
5 cy. I perceived myſelf at the gate of an immenſe ediſſe, where 
3  Janumerable multitudes habe ef, ar Tat pong confuſion ; every 
face on which I fixed my eyesſeemed ſettled in the contemplatioil 
of ſome important purpoſe, and every foot was haſtened by eas 
gerneſs and expectation. I followed the crowd without knows 
ing whither I ſhould be drawn, and remained a while in the un- 
_ pleaſing ſtate of an idler, where all other beings were buſy, giv- 
ing place every moment to thoſe who had more importance in 
their looks. Aſhamed to ſtand ignorant, and afraid to aſk queſ- 
tions, at laſt T ſaw a lady ſweeping by me, whom by the quickneſs 
of her eyes, the agility of her fleps, and a mixture of levity and 
7 ee I knew to be my long · loved protectreſs, Curioſity. 
Great goddeſs,” ſaid I, may thy votary be permitted to im- 
plore thy favour? If thou haſt been my directreſs from the firſt 
dawn of reaſon, if I have followed thee through the maze of life 
with invariable fidelity, if I have turned to every new call, and 
* _ quitted at thy nod one purſuit for another, if Ihave never ſtopped 
at the invitations of fortune, nor forgot thy authority in the 
py of pleaſure, inform me now whither chance has conduct- 
ed me,” „ 5 1 e 
Thou art now, replied the ſmiling power, in the preſence. 
of Juſlice, and of Truth, whom the father of gods and men hay _ 
ſent down. to regiſter the demands and pretenſions of mankind, 
that the world may at laſt be reduced to order, and that none 
may complain hereafter of being doomed to taſkâ for which they 
are unqualified, or poſſeſſing faculties for which they cannot find 
employment, or virtues that languiſh unobſerved for want of op- 
portunities to exert them, of being encumbered with ſuperfluitieg 
which they would 8 reſi gn, or of waſting away in deſires 
Ne 19 be fatisfied, Juſtice. is now to examine every - 


man's wiſhes, and Truth is to record them; let us approach, and 


bobſerve the progreſs. of this great tranſaction,” — 

*  . She then moved forward; and Truth, who knew her among the 
moſt faithful of her followers, beckoned her to advance, till wwe 
were placed near the ſeat of Juſtice. - The firſt who required the 

* affiſtance of the office came forward with a flow pace, ani} 

/ __ tumour of dignity, and ſhaking a weighty purſe in his hang, 
Cf. ond 
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certainty of ſuccour. Ju 


 defbdeis be regiftered 7 Truth as the Mens oPiie rs © 
t'uge, the chief encourager of literaty merit, io oom men ok 
learning and wit might py any exigence or diſtreſs with” 


had calculated the expenee of ſuch a declaration? whether hs 


had been informed 5 r of petitioners would ſwarm 
iſtioguiſh idlenefs and negligence ©” 


about him? whicther he could 


& 1,4 


- 


tron on ogra a, ie hors, 
- Aother required” to be made known as the diſcoverer of a 


mien of ignorance, or any obſtruction of the neceffary progr 
in dreſs, dancing, of cards. F 


Juſtice and Truth did not trouble chis gre + adept with ogy 5 


8 but finding his addreſs awkwar 
bar 


* 


puniſhment, pain of cont loſs of any. part of the gay TE 


A man of a very great and philoſophick aſpect required notice 


by the ſecrecy, ſafety, and expedition of the paſſagdGGG. 
Anotlier defired to advertiſe the curious, that he had, for the 
advancement of true r contrived an optical inſtrument, 


cocks on the hitherfide of the lunar world. 


Another wiſhed to be known as the author of an invention by | 
which cities or kingdoms might be made warm in winter by a 


fingle fire, a kettle, and pipe. Another had a vehicle by which 
ol. I. VVV 
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a man might bid defiance to floods, and contintie floating in an 
jinundation, without any inconvenience, till the water ſhould ſub- 
fide.  Fuſtice confidered theſe projects as of no importance bur 
to their authors, and therefore ſcarcely condeſcended to examines 
them; but Truth refuſed to admit them into the regiſter.;., _ 
\. Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to give notice of 
an _univerſal medicine, by which all diſeaſes might be. cured or .. 
evented, and life protracted beyond the age of Neſtor, But 
Jullice informed them, that one univerſal medicine was ſufficient, 
and ſhe would delay the notification till ſhe ſaw who could long» _ 


a__ 


- 


_ 


eſt preſerve his own life. C 
thouſand other claims and offers were exhibited and exa- 

- mined. I remarked, among this mighty multitude, that, of 

 Intelleual advantages, many had great exuberance, and few , 

confeſſed any want; of every art there were a hundred profeſs. .- 
_ ſors for a ſingle pupil; but of other attainments, ſuch as riches, ., 

- honours, and . I found none that had too much, bur 
thouſands and ten thouſands that thought themſelves intitled to 
P ẽ ᷣ .. TL Tin 

It often happened, that old miſers, and women, married at the 
eloſe of life, advertiſed their want of children; nor was it un- 
common for thoſe who had a numerous offspring, to give notice 
of a ſon or daughter to be ſpared ; but though appearances pro- 
mifed well on both fides, the bargain ſeldom ucceeded; for 


they ſoon loſt their inclination to adopted children, and proclaim- 
ed their intentions to promote ſome ſeheme of publick charity s __ 
à thouſand p 1 7 0 were immediately made, among which _ 
they heſitated till death precluded the deciſion. „ 
As I ſtood looking on this ſcene of confuſion, Truth conde- 
-  cſeended to aſk me, what was my bufineſs at her office? I was 
._ *  frruck with the unexpeRed queſtion, and awaked by my effort: 
$0. aniwer it. ꝓ))JJJꝓVVꝓꝙVVVVVCCCCGC0( 8 
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